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MISS. RAYNOR. 


Abouta mile from Laurel Hill, a little villagein 
Richland, was an eminence, or plateau, from the 
top of which one could see for miles the rich, well 
cultivated farmsin which the town abounded, 
the wooded hills and the deep gorges all slanting 
down to acommon centre, the pretty little lake, 
lying asin the bottom ofa basin, with its clear 


| her fearful pain. And now when at last he came 





and put his arms around her.and took her face 
between his hands and looked roy x into it as he 
questioned her of her health she felt that he was 

unchanged, and thanked her Father for it. He 
| was delighted with ever thing, and sat by her un 
til after lunch, which was served on the piazza, 
and asked her of her life there and the people in 
the neighborhood and finally if she knew ofa 
Capt. Alling. 

“Capt. Alling,” she replied; ‘“‘Why, yes. He 
lives on a farm about two miles from here and 
we buy our honey from him. A very respecta- 
ble man,I think,although I have no acquaintance 
with the family. Why do you ask?” 

“Oh, nothing; only there was agirl on the 
train with me whotold me she was bis niece,’’ 





waters sparkling inthe sunshine. And here, just 
on the top of the plateau, where the view was the | 
finest, an eccentric old bachelor, Paul Raynor, | 
had a few years before our story opens, built him- | 
self a home after his own pecniiar ideas of archi- 
tecture, but which, when finished and furnished, | 
was a most delightful place, especially in the | 
summer when the flowers and shrubs, of which 
there wasa great profusion, were in blossom, and | 
the wide lawn in front of the house was likea 
iece of velvet. Here for two years Paul Raynor 
1ad lived quite en prince, and then, sickenin 
with what he kuew to bea fatal disease, he had | 
sent for his invalid sister Grace, who came and 
stayed with him to the last, finding after he was 
dead that all his propesty bat been Icftto hem 
witli «request that ete woul( make the Ce. °s,\ 
as the place was called, ker uéme for a portion of | 
the timeat least. And +, though city bred and 
city born, Grace had staid on for nearly a year, | 
leading alonely life, for she knew but few of her 
neighbors, while her crippled condition prevented | 
her from mingling at allin the society she was | 
80 well fitted toadorn. As the reader will have | 
guessed Grace Raynor was the girl, -or rather | 
woman, for she wis over thirty now, to whom 
Max Gordon had devoted the years of his early | 
manhood, in the vain hope that sometime she | 
would be cured and become his wife. A few days | 
before the one appointed for her bridal she had 
been thrown from her horse and had injured her 
spine so badly that for months she suffered such 
agony that her beautiful hair turned white; then 
the pain ceasedsuddenly, but left her no power to 
move her lower limbs, and she had never walked 
since and never would. But through all the long 
years Max had clung to her with a devotion born 
first of his intense love for her and later of his 
sense of honor which would make him loyal to 
her even to the grave. Kuowing how domestic 
he was in his tastes and how happy he would be 
with wife and children Grace had insisted that 
he should leave her and seek some other love. 
But his answer was always the same. ‘No, 
Grace, Iam bound to you just as strongly as if 
the clergyman had made us one, and will marry 
you any day you will say the word. Your lame- 
ness is nothing so long as your soul is left un- 
touched, and your face, too,’”? he would some- | 
times add, kissing fondly the lovely face which, 
with each year, seemed to grow lovlier, and from | 
which the suowy hair did notin the least de-| 
tract. 

But Grace knew better than to inflict herself 
upon him, and held fast to her resolve, even 
while her whole being went out to him with an 
intense longing for his constant love and com- | 

anionship. Especially was this the case at the | 
Godare, where she found herself very lonely, not- 
withstanding the beauty of the place and its sit- 
uation. 

“If he asks me again, shall I refuse?’’ she said | 
to herself onthe September morning when Maude | 
Graham was alighting from the dusty stage at 
Oak Corners, two miles away, and the carriage 
she had sent for Max was only an hour behind. 

How pretty she was in the dainty white dress, 
with a shawl of scarlet wool wrapped around her. 
as she sat in her wheel chair on the broad piazza, 
which commanded a view of the distant lake and 
the green hills beyoud. Notfresh and bright and 
glowing as Maude, who was like an opening rose 
with the early dew upon it, but more like a pale 
water lily just beginning to droop, though very 
sweet and lovely still. There was a faint tinge 
of color in her cheek, as she leaned her head 
against the cushions of her chair and wondered 
if she should find Max the same ardent lover as 
ever, ready to take her to his arms at any cost, or 
had he, during the past year, seen some other face 
fairer and younger than her own. 

“I shallknow in a moment if he is changed | 
ever 60 little,” she thought, and although she | 
did not mean to be selfish, and would at any mo- | 
ment have given him up and made no sign, there 
was a throb of pain in her heart as she tried to 
think what lile would be without Max to love | 
her. “I should die,’’ she whispered, ‘‘and, please 
God, I shall die before many years and leave my 
~~ free.” 

ie was her boy still, just as young and hand- 
some as he had been thirteen — ago, when he 
lifted her so tenderly from the ground and she 
felt his tears upon her forehead as she writhed in 











for her and helped her to grapes, and after din- 
ner wheeled her for an hour on the broad plateau, 
stooping over her once and caressing her white 
hair, which he told her was very becoming, and 
saying no more of thegirl seen in church that 
morning. The Allings had been late and the ree- 
tor was reading the first lesson when they came 
iu, father and mother and two healthy buxom 
girls, followed by Maude, who, in her black dress, 
looked taller and slimmer than he had thought 
her in the car, and prettier, too, with the bril- 
liant color on her cheeks and the sparkle in the 
ee which met his with such glad surprise in them 
that he fet something stir in bis heart different 
from anything he had felt since he and Grace 








were young. The Allings occupied a pew in front 
of him and on the side, so that he eould look at 


Max answered indifferently, with a 4 oo uff | and study Maude’s face, which he did far more 
1 


at his cigar, which Grace always insiste< 
should smoke in her presence. “She was very 
pretty and | oung. I should like to see her 
again,” he adc ay more to himself than to Grace, 
who, without knowing why, felt suddenly as if a 
cloud had crept across her sky. 

Jealousy had no part in Grace’s nature, nor 
was she jealous of this young, pretty girl whom 
Max would like to see again, and to prove 
that she was not sheasked many questions about 
her and said she would try und find out who she 


was, and that she presumed she had come to at- | during the week he rode ) 
tend the che of Capt. Alling’s Semerae, | hoping to see the eyes which had flashed so bright- | 
e very | 


who was soon to married. This seeme 


he | than he listened to the sermon. 





And she knew 


| he was looking at her, too, and always blushed 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE SCHOOL MISTRESS 


The setting sun of a raw January afternoon was 
shining into the dingy school room where Maude 
sat by the iron rusted box stove, with her feet on 
the hearth, reading anote which bad been brought 
to her just before the close of school by aman 
who had beento the Post Office in the village at 
the foot ofthe Lake. It was nearly four months 
since she first crossed the threshold of the log 
school house, taking in ata glance the whole 
dreariness of her surroundings and feeling for 





the moment that she could not endure it. But 
she was somewhat accustomed to it now, and not 
half so much afraid of the tall girls and boys, her 
scholars, as she had been at first, while the latter 
were wholly devoted to her and not a little proud 
of their‘tyoung schoo] ma’am,” asthey called her. 
Every body was kind to her, and she had not 
found“boarding round” so very dread!ul after all 
| forthe fatted calf was always killed for her, and 
| the best dishes brought out, while it was seldom 
that she was called upon to share her sleeping 
room with more than one member of the family. 
And still there was ever present with her a long- 
ing for her mother and for Johnnie and a life 
morecongenial to her tastes. Di eaming was out 
of the question now, and the book which was to 
make her famous and buy back the old home 
seemed very far in the future. Just how large 
a portion of herthoughts was given to Max Gor- 
don it was difficult to say. She had felt a thrill 
of joy when she saw him in chureh, aud alii 
proud, too, it may be, of his notice of ber. Very 
minutely her cousins had questioned her with re- 
\g@urd to her acqualutanee with him. deploring 
ier stupidity in not having ascertained who be 
was. relative most likely of Miss Raynor, fn 
| whose pew he sat, they concluded, and they told 
| their cousin of the lady at the Cedars, Grace Ray- 
| nor, who could not walk astep, but was wheeled 
\in achair, sometimes by a maid and sometimes 
'byaman. The lady par excellence of the neigh- 
borhood she seemed to be, and Maude found her- 
self greatly interested in her and in ge ese 
pertaining to her. Twice she had been throug 
| the grounds, which were open to the public, and 
| had seen Grace both times in the distance, once 
| sitting in her chair upon the piazza, and once 
| being wheeled ‘n the woods by herman servant 
/Tom. But beyond this she had not advanced, 
land nothing could be farther from her thoughts 
| than the idea that she would ever be anything to 
the lady of the Cedars. Max Gordon’s letter hid 
| been forwarded to her from Merrivale, but had 
[iter friend -of the in her mind that he and 








her friend of the train were one. She had 
thought ita little strange that he should have 
been in Canandaigua the very day thatshe arrived 
| there, and wished she might bave seen bim,, but 
| the truth never dawned upon her until sometime 
in December, whea hermother wrote to her that 
he had called to see them, expressing much re- 
vret at Maude’s absence, and when told where 
she was and when she went, exclaiming with en- 
lergy, a8 he sprang to his feet, “Why, madam, 
‘our daughter was with me in the train,—a little 
biue eyea, brown haired girl in black, who said 
she was Capt. Alling’s niece.” 

‘He seemed greatly excited,’? Mrs. Graham 
wrote, “and regretted that he did pot know who 
you were. He got an idea somehow that your 
name was Grey, and said he received your letter 
with you asleep beside him. He is a splendid 
looking man, with the pleasantest eyes and the 
kindest voice I ever heard or saw.”’ 

“Ye-cs,”” Maude said slowly, asshe recalled 
the voice which bad spoken so kindly to her and 
the eyes which had looked so pleasastly into her 
own. “And that was Max Gordon! He was go- 
ing to the Cedars, and Miss Raynor is the girl for 
whom he has lived single all these years. Oh-h!”’ 

She was conscious of a vague regret that her 
stranger{riend, was the betrothed husbandof Grace 
Raynor, who, at that very time, was thinking of 
her and fighting down a feeling as near to jeal- 
ously a8 it was possible for her to harbor. In the 
| same mail with Maude’s letter from her mother 





when she met his earnest gaze. As they were there had come to the Cedars one from Max, who 
leaving the church he managed to get near her, said that he had discovered who was his compag- 


and said, “I hope you are quite well after your | 1on da voyage 


long journey, Miss ———.’ 

“Graham,” she answerd involuntarily, but so 
low that he only caught the first syilable and 
thought that she said Grey. ee 

She was Miss Grey, then, and with this bit of 
information he was obliged to be content. Twice 
ast the Alling house, 


ly upon him on the porch of the church, and nev- 


| wrote, 


probable and no more was said of Maude until, er dreamingof the hot tears of homesickness they | 
the afternoon of the day following, which was | were weeping in the log school house of the Bush | 


Sunday. Then, after Max returned from church 
and they were seated at dinner he said abruptly, 
“IT saw her again.” 

‘Saw whom?” Grace asked, and he replied, 
“*My little girl of the train. She was at chureh 
with her uncle’s family. A rather ordinary lot [ 
thought them, but she looked as sweet as a June 
pink. You know they are my favorite flowers.” 

“Yes,’”’ Grace answered slowly, while again a 
breath of cold air seemed to blow over her and 


her. 


= 





But Max did not suspect it, and pared a peach | ‘‘Max is slipping from me.” 


| district, where poor Maude was so desolate and 


lonely. If he had, he might, perhaps, have gone 
there and tried to comfort her, so great was he 
interested in her, and so much was she in his 
mind. 

He staid at the Cedars several days and then 
finding it a little tiresome said good-bye to Grace 
aud went his way again, leaving with her a vague 
consciousness that something had come between 


coun to keep us 


“She is teaching somewherein your town,” he 
“and I judge is not very happy there. 
Can’t you do something for ber, Grace? It has 
occurred to me that to have a girl like her about 
‘ou would do you a great deal of good. We are 
both getting on in sony and need something 
rom growing old, and you 
might make her your companion. She is very 
pretty, with a soft cultivated voice, and must be 
a good reader. Think of it, and if you decide to 
do it, inquire for her at Capt. Alling’s. Her name 
is Maude Graham. ‘Yours lovingly, 
“Maz.” ° 
This was Max’s letter, which Grace read as she 
sat in her cozy sitting room with every luxury 
around her which money could buy, from the hot 
house roses on the stand beside her to the costly 
rug on which her chair was standing in the ruddy 
glow of the cheerful grate fire. And as she read 


them; ashadow no larger than a man’s hand, it it ae saaieiion es eg = 
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way Grace, too, had interested herself in Maude 
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1 
and through her maid had ascertaincd who she 

was and that she was teaching in the s>uthern 

partofthe town. And there her interest bad 

ceased. But it revived again on the receipt of 

Max’s letter and she said, *‘l must see this gir! | 
first and know what she is like. A woman cap 
judge a woman better thana man, but I wish Max | 
had not said whathe did about our growing | 
old. Am I greatly changed, 1 wonder?” 

She could manage her cuair herself in the house, 
and wheeling it before a long mirror, she leaned | 
eagerly forward and examined the face reflected 
there. A pale, sweet face, framed iu masses of 
snow white hair, which rather added to its 
youthful appearance than detracted from it, al- 
though she did not think so, She had been 60 
proud of her golden bair, and the bitterest tears 
she had ever s had been for the change in it. 

“It’s my hair,’ she whispered sadly,—‘*‘hair 
which belongs to a woman of sixty, rather than 
thirty-three, and there isa tired look about my 
eyes and mouth. Yes, I am growing old, ob, | 

ax——,’”’and theslender fingers were pressed | 
over the beautiful blue eyes, where the tears came 
80 fast ;—"*Yes, 1’ll see the girl,” she said, ‘‘aud 
if I like her face, I’|l take her to please him.” 

She kuew tuere was to be an illumination on 
Christmas Eve in the church on Laurel Hill and 
that Maude Grabam wus to sing a Christmas an- 
them alone. 

I’li go, and hear, and see," she decided, and | 
when the evening came Grace was there in the | 
Raynor pew listening while Maude Graham sang, | 
her brigut face eg | with excitement and her | 
fall, rich voice rising higher and higher, clearer 
and clearer, until it filed the church as it bad 
never been tilled before, and thrilledevery nerve 
of the woman watching her so intently. 

“Yes, she is pretty and good, too; I cannot be 
deceived iu that face,” sle suid to herself. and 
when, after the services were over aud Maude 
came up Lhe uisle past the pew where she was 6it- | 
ting, she put out her band and said, ‘‘Come here, 
my dear, aud letme thank you for the pleasure 
you have given me. You have a wondertul voice 
and sometime you mustcome and sing tome. I 
am Miss Raynor, and you are Maude Grabam.”’ 

This was their introduction to each other, and 
that night Maude dreamed of the lovely face which 
had smiled upon ber, and the voice, the saddest 
aud sweetest she had ever heard, which had spok- 
en so kindly to her. 

Two weeks afterwards Grace’s note was brought 
to her and she read it with her eet upon the stove 
aoeree and the jow January sun shining in upon 

er. 

Miss Raynor wanted her for a companion and 
friend, to read andsing toand soothe her in the 
hours of lauguor and depression, which were 
many. 

‘Tam lonely,” she wrote, ‘‘and, as you know, 
wholly incapacitated frommingling with the 
world, and I want sume onewith me different 
from ny maid, Will youcome to me, Miss Gra- 
ham? I will try to make you happy,if money is any 
object I will give you twice as much as you are 
now receiving, whatever that may be. Think of 
itand let pony Pn your decision soon. 

“Yours wan rey, 
“GRACE RayYNor.”’ 

“Oh,’’ Mande eried. ‘‘Eight dollars a week and | 
ahome atthe Cedars, iustead of four dollar a | 
week and boarding around. Of course I will go, 

ough not till my present engagement expires. 





| 





‘his wWillnot be until sometime in March,” and 


she began to wonder if she could endure it so long 
and, now thut the pressure was lifting, how she 
had ever born it at all. 

But whatever may be the nature of our surround 
ings time passes quickly, and leaves behind a 
sense of nearly as much pleasure as pain, and 
when at last the closing day of school came, it 
was with genuine feelings of regret that Maude 
said good-bye to the pupils she had learned to 
_ and the patrons who had been so kiud to 

er. 

(To be Continued.) 
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WINTER EVENINGS. 





With the first of January comes the settling 
down in earnest tothe Winter’s duties. Up to 
Christmas. there hasbeen a certain vague unrest, 
owing to the near approach of the holfdays, with 
their countless diversions. There have been pres- 
ents to make, and festivities to arrange, and the 
thougbt of the fu: and recreation ahead has had an 
effect upon even thesteadiest heads. This feeling, 
that theirelders have ina slight measure, is in- 
tensified with the children. ith all, there is a 
decided sensation of flatness when the New Year | 
has been fairly rungin. The long weeks that | 
must intervene between this and Easter stretch 
out before one like an arid plain. It is no wonder 
if the transition from the holiday gayety and ex- 
citement to the hum-drum work-a-day world, 
both the younger ones and the “grown-ups,” 
should manifest the reaction in depression and oc- 
casional crossness. 

The best remedy for these complaints may be 
found in that panaceafor most mental ills ‘and 
not a few physical ones—steady and systematic 
work. The prescription may seem severe at the 
outset, but it seldom fails to accomplish a cure. 

Tuere is n thing like a regularhabit of employ- 
ment for making the days fly swiftly and cheer- 
fully, and it isthe only thing that never palls 
upon one. Pleasures become stale and even weari- 
some after a while, but a strong interest in any 
occupation will generally insure continued good 
spirits to a well manor woman. It goes without 
saying that recreations must be interpersed here 
and there. Butif theold proverb holds good that 
‘All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” 
the ¢ »ntrary is equally true. 

Cuildren, however, cannot be expected to take 
this view of the matt r. To them, amusement 

appears the chiefend and aim of existence and a 
“good time”? is their supreme desire. They have 
to be trained in the habits of system and to learn 
that pleasure isall the greater when it is the ex- 
ception and not the rule of life. That they may 
Jearn this more quickly, the parents should share 
in their occupations, feeling and showing a viyid 
interest in every thing that concerns their child- 
ren’s home and school duties. The best educated 











men and women are those whose home influence 
has supplemented what is taught in school, in- 
stead of counteracting it. The responsibilities 


of parents arenot shifted when they have put their | 


boysand girls in the charge of experienced teach- 
ers and supplied all the necessary manuals of 
study. The something that is still lacking can 
only be found in the ready home sympatly that 
must awaitthe child in allits worries and joys. 
The hardlesson becomes easier by the aidofa 


| rank in life, 
| We will therefore first consider the race traits 


few helpful words from the father or mother, and 
the inceutive to diligence is higher when the 
child knows that improvement brings pleasure, 
and negligence, pain to the home circle. 

In those happy households whose members 
may spend the evenings together, the family sit- 
tiug room should always be bright and F- 
One or two lamps with strong light should 
provided, and two or three tables for study and 
work. Each one should bave bis own cbair 
or corner. If the lessons can be learned 
earlier in the day, so much the better, but if not, 
a “silent study hour’ should be observed, as it 
is in the large boarding schools. The fatber and 
mother should be ready tooffer a low voiced ex- 
planation of aknotty point, or an occasional help 
over the hard places in the paths of the little stu- 
dents. This must be done with judgment, not 
giving the scholar so much aid that heis not 
obliged to use bis own wits, and yet making the 
olten involved phraseology of text books clearer 
to the puzzicd childish brain. Too many lessons 
are acquired by rote, parrot like, the words con- 
veying uo real meaning to the learner. Even the 
dryest tasks may be made interesting bya few 
words of comment here and there that will 
breathe life into the dr, facts. 

The study time over, there may be a pleasant 
hour of reading aloud. There is no better way 
than this of making children familiar with good 
literature. The trashy, sensational stuff that is 
sown broadcast over the land does a mighty 
work in corrupting not only the moral instincts 
but also the literary tastes of the youth of the 
present day. Parents should always insist that 
their children read no books except those the fa- 
ther or mother has personally examined and 
found desirable. There is plenty of good and in- 
teresting literature published every year that 
children may read with profit and delight. Sueb 
works as those of Elbridge 8. Brooks, or ‘‘Histor- 
ic Boys,” and ‘Historic Girls;’? as Edward 
Everett Hale’s ‘Family Fiights;’’ as the Bodley 
books; as the stories from Virgil; trom Herodo- 
tus and from Homer; as Hawthorne’s ‘‘Wonder 
Book”’and ‘Tanglewood Tales ;”’ as Miss Youge’s 
Young Folks Histories, and dozens of otuers 
give instruction in mythology, history and travel 
in such acharming manner that the chiid gains 
information without being aware of it. Nor need 
they be limited to what are known as children’s 
books. With a little skill in selection most of 
Dickens’ masterpieces may be read aloud to 
them, They can hear nearly all of ‘* David Cop- 

verfield,’’ “Old Curiosity Shop,’? “The Tale of 

wo Cities,” ‘Great Expectations,’ “Pickwick 
Papers,’’ and the Christmas Books;’’ parts of 
‘“Dombey and Son,” “Our Mutual Friend,” 
“Nicho'as Nickleby,’”? and many of his shorter 
sketches; Hawthorne’s ‘“T wice Told Tales,” Irv- 
ing’s stories, Cooper’s *‘LeatherstockingSeries,”’ 
scenesfroim Shakespereand bits from many Eng- 
lish and American poets. The Iliad, the Odyssey, 
and the Encid read aloud by some one who un- 
derstunds how to skip judiciously will impart a 
knowledge of the classic epics anda taste for 
them. The elder children may take their turn in 
the reading aud thus gain practice in that must 
rare and delightful accomplishment. 

The fingers need not be idle while the reading 
isin progress. The sewing and mending will be 
doue more readily fortbe p:easant accom paviment 
that tends to divert the mind from the tedious- 
ness of the handiwork. The old fashion of in- 
gtructing girls ifievery variety of mending, from 
Jayinug a patch by the threadto darningstockings, 
and teaching them how to make their own under- 
clothing has of late fallensadly intodisuse. Theplea 
urged that girls have s0 much more studying to 
do now than wis formerly required of them can 
hardly hold good while the same school girls find 
abundant leisure for parties, theatre-going and 
faney work. Ench girl should be expected to do 
all her own mending and lend a hand in aiding 
her mother with the houscholdsewing. The child 
may rebel against it at first, but she will be grate- 
ful for the training and skillin her after life.The 
ability to darn liven and stockings, to patch gar- 
ments neatly, to hem, fell and overcast, to cut 
and make her own underclothing and even to al- 
ter her own dresses will not fail to be of real val- 
ue when the girlisa woman with a home of her 
own. Thecheapness of ready made garments in 
large city oor will prove of little use to her if 
her jot should becast in the far West or South or 
even in remote country towns in the East. And 
with all the alleged advantages of ready made 
clothing, the fact remains that good material, 
made up at home, costs less in the beginning and 
wears better in the end than any shop work. 
There are vo raw edges, skimped seams aud 
botched hems on these. 

While boys are usually exempted from ashare 
in what is known as ‘twoman’s work,’ there is 
no reason why they should not be taught a little 
use of feminine implements, One need not go so 
far as to teach them to knit stockings, in the Ger 
man fashion, but it would be a blessing to mnany 
a man if he possessed enough facility with a nec- 
dle to enable him to sew on a button without per- 
forating his thumb a dozen times in the course of 
the operation, to —_ arip that would otherwise 
grow with astounding rapidity, or to mend a sock 
in some other style than by tying a string around 
the hole and ger the lump thus made flat 
enough to allow of the stocking being worn. 

Apart from this, boys often have some occupa- 
tion such as drawing or wood carving that will 
keep their fingers out of mischief. This is the 
time for cutting marked extracts from papers, 
pasting scrap books or mounting postage stumps 
dried leaves and flowers, or photographs. There 
is almost always something thut can be found to 
do, ifit is nothing more than winding yarn or 
worsted. 

Every evening need not be passed in this man- 
ner. The variety of a little music, o! a few games 
in which all can join, of charades gotten up on 
the spur of the moment, of a candy pull, of im- 
promptu little suppers of apples, nuts and pop- 
corn, will break up the monotony that is always 
to be avoided. By studying such ways and means, 
the long Winter evenings may be made delight- 
ful and the home fireside rendered so attractive 
that neither boys nor girls will feel tempted to 
leave it in search of less wholesome pleasures. 





(For THE LADIES’ Home JOURNAL.) 
CONCERNING SOME PITFALLS IN THE 
WAY OF HOME LIFE IN AMERICA. 





NO. IIL. 





The principle obstacles in the way of home life, 
will be found, upon investigation, to be placed 
there in cities, from among people in the middle 
and—I shame to say it—by women. 


belonging to this class and condition. The Mid- 
die Class in America, more even than in any 


| Other country, is the one which forms national 
characteristics and ypon which the welfare and 


themselves down’’ to house au 


understanding o 
an enforced regard for the rules reguiating en- 
tertaiuments and hospitality, which pushes the 
newly-wedded pair, perforce, into a house of 
theirown. Among the lowerrauks, poverty does 
the same kindly work of “‘ranging”’ its married 
sons and daughters in the rooms of its tenement 
bouses, no matter bow small or how straightened 
the beginnin’ maybe. But the middie class is 
free from both species of pressure. 

Let us see how thishappens. According tothe 
traditions of custom, while the young man has 
been provided with a trade or profession, the 
young woman must be bred in idleness. No 
definite or useful employment of time has been 
marked out for her; and asystem which would 
be considered suicidal if applied to the sons of a 
family is pursued almost universally in regard to 
the daughters. Even if this same waut of appli- 
cation and waste of time is to be found in other 
parts of the world, it is much more g!aring and 
dangerous here, since, according to our rules of 
society, leisure is not --¥ about with equal 
watchiulness and care, The young girl of the 
old world is surrounded by precautions. She 
does not leave the school-room, or the safe seclu- 
sion of the home, except under the guidance of 
mother or geveruess, until areasonable maturity 
has tempered inexperience with sense. Up to 
that time, she has been fostered in regular habits 
both of mind and body. Our pretty delicate 
young creature is allowed to mix, from the be- 
ginning, the dissipation of yarn gs parties, 
theatres, and fashionable calls, with the rigor of 
mental discipline, until her frail frame begins to 
show the weur and tear of nervous excitement. 
Upon her early emancipation from scuool, mat- 
ters become even worse. Then begin the long, 
idle, days; the purposeless promenudes through 
strecis always more than sufficiently full of 
temptation for the unoccupied mind; the silly 
fancy work which makes pretence of occupation 
for listless hands; the poor, showy accomplish- 
ment, poorly acquired and badly practiced ; and 
the light reading of foolish stories. This last is 
sometimes a greater evil than the reading of 
a vicious book would be; for while the latter 
might sting into untagonisin some latent sense of 
modesty and rightmindedness, the former in- 
stdtously breaks down every barrier of pure taste 
and leaves the way ae for wickedness to enter 
unchallenged. Inth em | another fundamental 
principle of healthy social life is violated; which 
declares that every advantage shared by the in- 
dividual shall be paid for in hovesty and honor 
by some return in kind. 

This pernicious idleness is the hot-bed which 
recruits the ranks of ‘tanxious and aimless” 
young women, who look forward to matrimony 
as their only hope of continuing the indolence 
they have grown to love, aud who are ready to 
enter upon what sbould be the holiest covenant, 
with{no higher thought than the mercenary de- 
sire for a fixed position and income. No aes 
for love, or companionship, or intimate friend- 
ship; no fond conception of unselfish devotion, 
which shall shareiv “ey Y and victory, softens 
their hardened hearts. It is alla matter of specu- 
lation or foresight. Even the sweet confidences 
which should muke the days of courtship happy, 
are changed to ungenecrous plans and barterings 
which shall still further pander toself-indulgence. 
Asarule, the young man is like clay in the handsof 
the potter. Iustinct leads him to desire the 
founding of a home and of family ties; but so 
many motives of interest, of economy, and of 
ease, are placed before him that he wavers and 
compromises. The boarding-house, or the hotel 
shall be the-refuge for the first few years; the 
nest-building shall commence later on. It is the 
old story of Adam and Eve. The woman tempts 
him and he doth eat the bitter fruit of the tree of 
knowledge. 

Alas! he little dreams that he can never enter 
paradise, after having once left it. The first 
fatal mistake was in placing the ideaof happiness 
outside the home circle in tie beginning, and 
making the paltry pleasures of unearned leisure 
preferable to the honorable, care-won joys of the 
fireside. From that time the wrong direction has 
been taken. The self-denial which should hel» 
to make home lovely and life nobler, the pure 
happiness of bearing and rearing children, are 
thrust into the background as unpleasant and 
unpopular things, to be hated, to be dreaded, aud 


ito be keptawayaslong as possible. If by chance, 


some unwelcome little li-e shall have meanwhile 
struggled intoexistence, in spiteof well-laid plan 
and wise forecasting of events, it is received with 
resentment, with ill-will, or at best with poorly- 
disguised aunoyance. The tender heart and 
loving arms which God has intended shiall be the 
first cradle of the infant, are wanting; and 
though, later on, love and pride break through 
the unnatural barriers imposed upon them, the 
cloud never entirely lifts trom the child’s inner 
consciousness. Before even it was born into the 
joys and fears of this mortal world, while yet in 
that state of intimate relationship which exists 
between mother aud offspring, it has felt the in- 
fluence of ber want of sympathy and spirit of 
rebellion; and this distortion of its moral nature 
has prepared it, in turn, for the same abominable 
weakness of moral sense in the future. 
Mary ELIZABETH BLAKE. 
—> 
Fresh Air. 

We do not condemn the theory or the practice 
of resorting to fresh air mountain retreats, quiet 
country homes, seaside rambles and bathing, or 
the various mineral springsas restoratives to fail- 
ing health. No doubt there are many who have 
been greatly relieved by all these favorite resorts, 
and some very justly claim they have been cured. 
But the number is legion that find no comfort, no 
relief to their weakness, their aches, their pains, 
in such grasping at straws in their: fforts to save 
themselves. The following letters illustrate this 
point and show the wisdom of the one most in- 
terested in the case. 

A pee in Grand Junction, Tennessee, on 
April 20, 1886, wrote the following: 

“My family doctor said I ought and must go to 
Hot Springs and stay there months. My good 
brother came down from Middle Tennessee to see 
me, and he also tried to persuade me to go and 
spend three months at the “"" I declined 
to do so on the ground that I knew more about 
Hot Springs than either of them. I just simply 
told them thatI intended to stay at home and 
use Compound Oxygen, and be where I could ge 
fresh air. 





killme. I have been there once, and it wasa 
fruitless trip, aye worse. 





have as much confidence in Compound Ox 


safety of the State principally depend. It is a| starving man. The Compound Oxygen that I 
significant and ugly fact, that among the giris of | used over a year ago did me much 
this order, the st: ongest feeling against ‘‘binding | to be moving to some other country all the time, 
home-keeping | and could not control myself about eating and 
exists. In the — walks of life there is a tacit | many other things. 


. Lwanted 


I find much relief in these 


the requirements of station, or | respects after usiug the Compound Oxygen.” 


A volume of nearly two hundred pages, on 


‘Compound Oxygen—Its Mode of Action and Re- 
| sults,’ 

receipt of address; and if particularly interested 
in the cure of my By og disease, a monograph 
on that will also 

& Palen, 1529 Arch 8t., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


—will be mailed free to every inquirer on 


sent. Address Drs. Starkey 













PRESERVING 
CORSET. 


UTI Do 
Aut 1 you into 
worthless i mita- 





or sale by Dry GooDS DRALers, of ff not obtainable, 
mail, fesece paid, HEALTH PRESERVING, §t.t 
| omegee ATTEBN, $1.50; NURSING, §r.50; ABDOMINALs 
3 MISSES, &sc. 
Corset Company, Detroit, Mick. 





Formed by Crossing 
the 


avoiding the use of 
stiff, unyielding side 
and back wires. C'oses 
when the wearer is sit- 
ting, and resumes its 


ers, or sent 


NEW MODEL 


BUSTLE 


Wires, thus 


lace instantly on aris- 
ng. Sold by all deal- 
ostpaid. 
for 50 Cent«, 





WEEDSPORT SKIRT & Dress Co., Weedsport, N. Y. 








Music Given Awa 


To introduce ‘*Woodward’s Musical Month- 


oe ($1.00 per year) und our new Catalogue of Sheet 
‘usic 


in every family having a piano or orgun, we 


will, on receipt of 20 cts. for postage, send free samples 
with ten complete pieces o. 
and Instrumental mus 


our very latest popular Vocal 

, Sull size, aud x 13 inches) 

nted on elegant heavy music pe er and would cost 

00 at music stores. We also pa ish the latest success, 
THE NIGHT-BIRD’S COOI 


A very popular and beautiful waltz song mailed for60e 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 
$42 and 844 BROADWAY, N. ¥. 









NGRAVED CARDS BY MAIL. 

Our Engraving Department offers unequalled 
facilities for Wedding and Visiting Cards. En- 
araved Plate and 50 Cards, $1.00. Send for Sam- 
ple Sheet. 


RITING PAPERS BY MAILE. 


We sellall grades of Writing Papers by 
the Pound. Itis the cheapest way to buy. 
You get nearly double the quantity than by 


the quire, for same money. Al the Newest 


Papers and Latest Styies. Send for Sample Book. 


WM. H. HOSKINS CO. 


VMApinasrationens,” 927 Arch Street, 





PHILADELPHIA. 
Magic 


well on small investment. 
Lanterns, Stereopticons, and Views 
of all grades and prices, for Public 
Exhibition and Home Amusement. 
152 page ca‘aiogue free. MCALLISTER, 


Send for 
M’F’G OPTICIAN, 49 Nassau St... New York. 





INGALLS’ 


A MONTHLY, devoted to Art and Fancy Work 


HOME MAGAZINE! 


LIDA and M. J. CLARKSON, 


The Popular Authors of BRUSH STUDIES, etc., write 
exclusively for this Magazine. 
posted on 
shou'd subscribe for Ingalls’ Home 
Send 6c. (three 2-c. stamps) for Sample Copy, Premi 
um Lists, etc. J. F 


If you wantto keep 
Painting, ete., you 
Magazine. 


Fane ork, 


F. INGALLS, Pub., Lynn, Mass 





if—-PALM KOSMIO-—the 
greatest known Beautifier 
does not prove perfectly satis 
factory,to remove Tan, Yellow 
Spots, Pimp!es, B‘ackheads,an d 
those dreaded Wrinkles.4 years 
references from the most prom. 
inent women ofourday. Price 
$1.00. Send for Catalogue. 


MRS. C THOMPSON, 
240 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Complexion 


Steam Engines, 35c. $8 Organettes, $3 


MUSICAL, OPTICAL, ELECTRIC, MECHANICAL WONDERS. 


PANEL LC: 






LANTERNS& VIEWS 
we 
nigeicu’s, Philads., bd 





CHOICEST OF ALL FOR THE 
Tollet and Bath. 


Prevents Hands Chapping. 
Sumple postpaid, 6 ccs. 
A. H. COBB, Boston, Mass 


COBB’S 





SOAP. 





Paper Flowers. 


The best 2-cent Paper F'ower outfit Book of In- 


structions, over sixty samples, imported paper. Sam- 
pee sf Fiowers made up. 
makin 
With this outfit, a person can soon learn the art of 
making eT Flowers. 

MAD 


Patterns and material for 
one dozen Flowers mailed, on receipt of 25 cts. 


SON ART CO., Madison, Conn. 





PLAY THE PIANO AND ORGAN 


by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide. Any person can 
play atune on either instrument at once without the 
aid of a teacher. 
quired. Send for book of testimonials free. Address 


No previous knowledge of music re- 
Charles C. Hearne, P. O. Box 1487, New York 











P 


evening entertainment. 
fully ve the question 
Classi 

I believe three months at the Springs, | Games of Thought and Memory, Games of Action, 
taking that contaminated air in all the time would | 


On the other hand I 


gen, | 
as I would have in giving beef aud bread to a 


ARLOR-CGAMES 


For the Wise and the Otherwise. 


A splendid collection of 70 round games for 
Bright, fresh, clear, concise, 
What Shall We Dot 


as foliows: Games with Pen and Pencil, 


Catch Games, Forfeits. 
Sold yg tN or_sent poses on receipt of 50c. 
0. ’ . 


HUBBARD CO., Box 


Rochester, N. Y 


aq _ \ fa Dial ~“Pableaux, Speakers, ror 
Schoo “Club & Parlor. Bestout. Cata- 
logue tree. J, 3, DExtsox, Chicago, UL, 
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(FOR THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.) | vatory with its wealth of leafage and bright flow- 
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etnies PER ea ts 


MARY J. HOLMES. |ers, and everywhere are rare pictures, delicate 





America’s Most Popular Woman Noveiist. 
Her Winning Personality, Charming Home 
and Life as a Literary Worker, Devoted Wife 
and Social Favorite. 




















Mary J. Holmes is the author of some twenty- 
six widely read, distinctively American and phe- 
ane | popular novels. From the time when 


“Tempest and Sunshine,” “The English Or- 
phans” and “Lena Rivers’? appeared, she has 
been an indefatigable worker, aud has sent forth 
the numerous stories which are so well known, 
with a wey of production only perhaps 
equalled by Sir Walter Scott, who threw off one 
book a year until the novels which fill along shelf 
were completed, and he ceased from sheer fatigue. 
Mrs. Holmes’ stories are of a domestic character, 
and while not so intense as if more highly sea- 
soned with sensationalism, are of a healthy moral 
tone, and, as their history proves, of abiding in- 
terest to the reading public. An estimate and 
comparison from the statistics of a wholesale 
book store which supplies the trade for all the up- 
per half of the Mississippi valley, shows that next 
to E. P. Roe’s works, Mrs. Holmes’ novels are the 
most popular of any American author. It is a 
tact that more than ove million copies of her 
books have been sold, and that their popularity 
shows no sign of waning. Astestimony to this, 
her publisher has recently brought out a paper 
edition of ‘“‘Tempest and Sunshine,” of fifty 
thousand copies, which is already sold and is to 
be followed with similar enormous reproductions 
of *“I'be English Orphans,” and ‘“‘Lena Rivers.” 

Old Dr. Tobacon once said: “What pleases 
many, and pleases long must possesssome merit.” 
The question of Mrs. Holmes’ right to an almost 
unrival.ed place among the writers of fiction was 
long ago settled. 

Mrs. Holmes’ maiden name was Mary J, Hawes. 
Like Mrs, Stowe, Rose Terry Cooke and others of 
our authors who have been particularly success- 
ful in delineating home li:e, Mrs. Holmes was of 
New England birth and extraction. She was 
born at Brookfield, Massachusetts, and was the 
daughter of Preston Hawes. 

Her father was a man of intellect and a pro- 
found thinker. 

Tbe Rev. Dr. Joc] Hawes, one of the most 
celebrated of New England divines, was her 
father’s older brother, aud Mrs. Holines seems to 


have largely partaken of the intellectual force, | 


faith in human nature and almost psychological 
insight into the moving springs and desires of 
the human heart, which were a family character- 
istic, and made her uncle’s preaching 80 potent, 
searching and fruitful. 

From her mother, she inherited the romance, 
poetry, and love of the beautiiul which round out 
and adorn her character. 

She is described as a precocious and sensitive 
child, more fond of her own companionship and 
dreaming out the pictures and fancies that came 
into her active mind, than of associating with 
other children. Her imagination, the creative 
faculty, was alive almost in infancy, and at her 
earliest remembrance her little brain was buzz- 


ing with the germs of what have since become | 


hermentaloffspring. Stewenttoschool at three 
years of age, and studied grammar at siz! Imag- 
ine it, ye kindergarten-seekiug mothers, who 


would save your darlings from any abstract | 


meutal effort! 


But she had a head for mathematics as well as | 


letters, and although her slate was often written 
close with the rhymes which would pup into her 
volatile Jittle head, slie became so capable in all 


the common branches, that at theage of thirteen | 


she was installed as the youthful teacher of a 
district school a few miles from home. Here she 
had a varied experience as the little ‘*school- 
marm” with the big blue eyes and the golden 
hair, at whom the older boys looked first with 
contempt, and later, with still more embar.ssing 
admiration and devotion, and the victim of the 
now-maty-years-obselcte custom of “boarding 
around,” 

She was possessed with an inspiration to write, 
and saw her first article in print at the age of 
fifteen. 


She was married when quite young to Mr. | 


Daniel Holmes, a young lawyer of Richmond, 
New York. The union, happily still unbroken, 
has proven an ideal marriage. ‘In the combined 
affection and respect for each other, and the 
mutual helpfulness and inte!lectual companion- 


ship they enjoy, it reminds one foreibly of the | 


married life of Mr. and Mrs. Browning. “Mr. and 
Mrs. Holines lived for a short time at Versailles, 
and then removed their household gods to Brock- 
port, now a flourishing manufacturing town of 
5000 inhabitants, near Rochester. 


Their home, called “The Brown Cottage,” is an | 


unique, home-like, and in every way attractive 
house, with unexpected juts, surprising balco- 
niles, Cosy nooks, and bright bay windows looking 
Out upon the lawns and letting a flood of suu- 
shine into the pleasant rooms. 


The rooms are as far as possible from the con- | 


ventional arrangement and delightful vistas open 
away here and there, tempting the visitor to ac- 
cept ‘he hospitality which invites perfect freedom 
'h explorations. The attractive hall welcomes 
the visitor, the drawing-rooms, half shut away by 
handsome portieres, disclose warmth and richness 
of color; the diuiug-room opens iuto a conser- 


mosaics, pieces of statuary and rare clina, These 


ere souvenirs irom journeys in foreign lands, 
| winters in the south and summers in all sorts of 
delightful resorts, for Mr. aud Mrs. Holmes are 
great travelers. The library is aptly furnished 
and very inviting jor a book-worm or art-lover. 

In the upper all, among unique furniture and 
bric-a-brac are also some we)l-filled book-cases ; 
and opeving outof it, the pleasantest room in 
the house, is Mrs. Holmes’ writing-room. Sheis 
very regular in her Labits, spending the morning 
from nive until twelve o’clock at her desk. She 
is never so bappy as when weaving her stories, 
because, as slic ingenuously remarks, the men 
and women in her brain-world, never thwart her. 
They always doasshe wishes. She writes fluently, 
in a large hand, which makes Ler manuscript look 
like a legal document. 

She is a communicant of the Episcopal church, 
and willingly labors in the cause of morality and 
religion. She bas charge of the childrens’ Sun- 
day school, which, under her direction, is a most 
attractive place. Shelrasuochildren of her own, 


%,\ but is very fond of young people, especiaily girls, 
’| often giving ered porn talks upon art and other 


subjects counected with her foreign travels. 

So she lives, gracefully combining domestic, 
literary and social duties; by her systematic in- 
dustry finding time (slightly paraphrasing 
Shakespeare’s words), to 
“Keep house and ply her books, welcome her 

friends, 
Visit her countrymen.” 


Personally, Mrs. Holmes is a most winning, 
even fascinating, woman. She is tall, with a 
slight figure, which yet escapes thinness, and her 
movements are very graceful. Her large blue 
eyes shine forth intelligence and sympathy, her 
hair is abundant and of a dark brown color, and 
her voice iu speaking is rich and full, quite Eng- 
lish in tone and inflection, and in charming con- 
trast to the harshfeminine voice which is an 
American characteristic much to be deprecated. 

Mrs. Holmes has an aversion to personal n - 
toriety to a degree which few authors feel. She 
has a shrinking irom the public discussion of her 
private aZairs, and the attention which the men- 
tion of her nume calls forth which is as rare as it 
is admirable and truly womanly. 

She has never permitted the newspaper noto- 
riety which so oftenin the case of writers runs 
ahead of their honest reputation. 

A few facts in Mrs. Holmes’ literary history 
will, Lam sure, be of interest to the readers of 
this sketch which the exigencies ofspace reduce 
to a mere outline. 

“Tempest and Sunshine” was written in 1854. 
Good novels, and especially good American noy- 
eis, were scarcer then than now. It was only 
turee years since Mrs. Stowe’s great work, ‘Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin’’ had sprung forth, armed with 
the right and impelled with its imprisoned fire of 
inspiration, and awakened a universal interestin 
southern life. Mrs. Holmes’ story of the livesof 
the two beautiful daughters of a ey plan- 
ter, with its thrilling action and life-like pictures 
of aslave-holder’s home was ——— welcomed, 
and in an incredibly short time was in the hands 
of delighted readers all over the country. In its 
conception, characterizations and denouments, 
“Tempest and Sunshine’? is often pronounced 
the most artisticof any of Mrs. Holmes’ works. 

Certain it is that, the brown and blonde lashes 
of all the impressionable girls of thirty years ago 
were wet with tears of sympathy for poor, dark- 
browéd Julia, whose tempestuousspiritall events 
seemed to conspire to arouse in unlovely pas- 
sions, anid the childish delicacy and purity of 
“Sunshine” who, however, wap less sympathy 
from the readers, because she seemed to have all 
the blessings of life. That it wonderfully main- 
tains its hold upon popular favor the facts before 
| given attest. 

One year later came forth the story of ‘The 
| English Orphaus,” like t..e first novel, published 
by D. Appleton & Co. It was warmly praised by 
the critics, and reccived fromthe North American 
fteview, (than whicb there was then no higher 
literary authority), the following notice: ‘We 
have not seen Mrs. Holmes’ previous novel, but 
with this we are charmed. * * ‘The pathetic 
element which runs through a large portion of 
the aaty is highly wrought, yet stops short of 
mawkishness, and would coustrain even reluc- 
taut sympathy as far asitgocs. The comic vein 
is worked with equal success and equal modera- 
tion. The characterization is —— especially 
as faras itcoucerns rural and village liie, of 
which there are some pictures that deserve to be 
hung up in perpetual memory of types of hu- 
manity fast becoming extinct through the agency 
of steam andtelegraph. * * * Moreover, tle 
| story tuus gracefully constructed and written, 








involves without parading, and inculcates with- 
out obtruding, not only pure Christian morality 
in general, but withespecial point and power the 
dependence of true success on character and of 
true respectability on merit, and the absurdity 
of the plutocratic notions which in some quarters 
| are beginning to deform American society.” 
| In 1856 was published another story called 
“Homestead ou The Hillside,” which founda 
| ready market, for the author of two successful 
novels now received the grateful assurance that 
| her work had touched the hearts of the reading 
public and found the appreciation which is such 
a rich reward and inspiration. 

In 1857 appeared “Lena Rivers,” the third 

popular success achieved by the author in four 
years, and the name became a household word 
| wherever a story of domestic life, pure lovely 
|heroines honorable and tender-hearted heroes 
|} and the final justification of the right, could ob- 
| tain a hearing. 

Each epoch has its vintage with a bouquet so 
delicate as not generally to bear transportation 
| from one decade to another, but many of the 
rapidly growing army of disseuters from the 
spiudling iutellectuality and the dull dead level 
of polished frivolity and cynical iguobility of the 
modern school of fiction, will continue to believe 
| that the novel fulfills its —_—- mission, when 
| without any obtrusive moral end in view, it still 
| strengthens faith in the heroic possibilities of 
| human nature, and paints flesh and blood men 
and women, who find that meanness does not pay 
and goodness will be rewarded, even if it is done 
in the w#sthetically condemned melodramatic 
way. While a story with a rampant purpose is 
confessedly an inartistic production, mere 
| amusement, @ pleasing invention to kill time, is 


Scylla, and has re-embodied in her stories much 
of the beauty of ideal home life which is nowhere 
realized asin New England, aud the fast anchor- 
age and enforced seclusion of country life. 

For more than twenty years Mrs. Holmes’ 
books were published by G. W. Carleton, with 
whom and his wife she had an intimate frieu:- 


not a high aim fora novel. Mrs. Holmes, while | 
avoiding Cuaryhdis, has cleverly steered clear of | 


| ship. That she has made a great financial suc- 
jcess of her work, goes without saying. For 
many years all of her stories appeared first in 
the Vew York Weekly, to which, (until the death 
of the editors) she was bound by contract. For 
several of them she has received as high as six 
thousand dollars, retaining the copyright, Mr. 
Carleton afterwards bringing them out in book 
form, to meet with an enormous sale. 

Where all are so popular it would be invidious 
to make comparisons, but with the ones men- 
tione, “Queenie Hetherton,’’ dedicated to ber 
frienw Mrs, Julie P. Smith, of Hartiord, Couneec- 
ticut, (a successful author now deceased); 
“Mildred,” inscribed to Mrs. G. W. Carleton, 
“her of the starry eyes and nut brown hair,” 
‘Rose Mather,” which was a story of the war, 
breathing patriotism and pity on every page, and 
“Hugh Worthington,” a story of Kentucky life 
which comes up to the war, are haps most 
general favorites. The new story, ‘‘Gretchen,” 
proves very taking, as might be corfidently ex- 

cted of anything from her pen. Mr. and Mrs. 

olmes contemplate spending another year 
abroad, starting in the spring, when they will 
travel duringthesummer ia Norway and Sweden, 
and live the following winter in Egypt. The 
Carleton’s are now mee on the Continent, 
where Mr. aud Mrs, Holmes expect to join them 
during the season, 

Those who are following with eager interest 
the story, “Spring Farm,” now running in THE 
Laptigs’ Home JOURNAL will, I hope, find their 
euthusiasm augmented, and their respect and 
admiration increased, if it were possible, by this 
sketch of the author. 

FLORINE THAYER McCray. 
— —— > ————— 
(FoR THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.) 
OLD-FASHIONED MANNERS AND NEW. 





BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 

As the pendulum swings back and forth, so 
fluctuate our manuers and customs. Very likely 
the present era of what may becalledinformality, 
may be succeeded by one of ultra conventionali- 
ty. Still, tosome of us, that is not a disagreea- 
ble prospect. It seems to those who happen to be 
subjected just now to the sway of the “society 
girl,’’ that almost any manners would be better 
than those which are now in vogue. 

Mrs. Whitney says in one of her stories, that 
since the sewing-machine and other ‘‘labor-sav- 
ing’’ contrivances have been invented, there is 
really no saving of labor atall; that we are now 
‘‘whizzed to death with work,’’ instead of being, 
as in the old times, quietly and peaceably tired 
out. 

It seems as though all our modes of living had 
kept pace with the machines. Certainly, the 
‘noisy, undignified and offensive manners of 
some supposably well-taught young women now- 
adays bear to the old-fashioned ways a similar 
correspondence. 

A half-century ago, the chief branches taught 
young girls inthe better class of boarding-schools 
were manners, and, as they were called, the ac- 
complishments. We have all heard our mothers 
and grandmothers tell of the change that took 
place in giris who staid a year or two at sucha 
place. rom being (what the girls, according to 
these stories, always were, then) shy and unform- 
ed young damsels, they came home self-pos- 
sessed, deliberate and well-poised women. Cer- 
taiuly, they made grana old dames, in their de- 
clining years, as weall know. We cannot help 
wondering What kiud of old ladies the “highty- 
tighty” girls whom we are rearing nowadays will 
m 


ake. 

Notthat these girls are worse than their grand- 
mothers. It is notthat. They are very likely 
every whitas good-hearted, and there isno doubt 
that they are just as bright, and that they know 
more about solid aye and German Gram- 
mar; but theirtalk is soloud and slangy; their 
feet are stretched out so far in company; they 
yawn so freely and throw their arms about so wild- 
ly,—why arethey pot more reposeful, and quiet, 
more dignified? 

We suspect that these manners may possibly 
be the result of what is really a creditable desire. 
The girls are becoming.so learned nowadays, 
what withthe universitics and literary societies, 
which are springing up everywhere, that they 
have, possib y, a feeling that in order to seem 
‘jolly’? and truly ‘feminine,’ they must dissem- 
ble alittle bit, and not scare the young men with 
too strong au appearance of erudition and lofty 
attainments. y icir parents seem to uphold them 
in this dissembling, if so it be, for there is no in- 
dication that any great efforts are made on the 
partof the elders to check the aggressive exuber- 
ance which characterizes the manners of their 
young lady daughters. 

When Evangeliue had passed, it was said to be 
‘like the ceasing of exquisite music.’”?> When 
one of our modern young ladies passes, with her 
reeded Cress, her spiral bustle, ber clattery little 
high-heeled shoes, her bangles and bugles rat- 
tling, itis like the passing of—shall we say it!— 
a circus procession. All of the old, charming 
ideas of woman that we have had given us by the 
poets,—and they are notsuch bid ideas,—vanish 
atthe sound. Can’t women walk any more with- 
out topplingand tilting? Must they have noisy, 
rattling clothes ont Are these things to match 
the fashionable manner, which, as we have said, 
is noisy and “smart,” and entirely lacking in 
what usedto be called “refinement” and “deli- 
cacy and 

We do not ask for what Mrs. Browning calls 
a nature in our girls “tamed and grown domestic 
like a barn-door fowl.’”? No, Jet them be full of 
spirits; aud letthem learn, and wax proficient 
in all that gocs to make brains fine and hands 
skillful; but with it all, we beg them to retain 
enough of the old-fashioned womanliness to sit 
quietly in company, especially in strange com- 
pany; to learnto keep their hands and fvet still: 
Lo understand that slang is not necessarily wit; 
and to move about, enteraroom orstcep intoa 
carriage with ease, moderation and dignity. If 
you must be dashing, dear girls, **dash’’ in your 
own apartment. The‘ repose of manner” which 
you very likely sneer at asa relic of the days of 
the sentimental heroine and the blue worsted 
dog, is really alovely thing in woman; and, more 
than all that, it typifies a mind and heart which 
are most truly attractive. You see, when the 
| trumpets blow for Alaric as well as Charlema- 
i gne, itis difficultto distinguish between them; 
| and surely you woul. wish at all times tose com- 

port yourself that no one could regard you for 
an instant with suspicion. 

It is said that now the class of women whom 
good girls would care least to resembie are the 
quietest and best-behaved tn vuvlic. We beg that 
the positions be reversed. ’ 

| “Agseciation with women,” says Ottilfe in her 
diazy, ‘is the element of good manners,” but 
G-ethe wrote this some years ago, He would 





hardly be able to say it afterspending an hour in 
aes almost any of the ‘‘well-bred”’ girls of 
ay. 








—— 
WIVES’ WAGES, 





Some members of Sorosis have been arguing 
that wives should receive reguiar wages for their 
household labors and responsibilities. Undoubt- 
edly the fair creatures richly deserve compensa- 
tion of the most generous sort. Nothing can be 
too good for them. But we foresee boundless 
possibilities ofdisagreemert and difficulty in aby 
scheme to adjust their remuneration on the colu, 
hard, unsentimental basis which is accepted in 
the ordinary business world. No laws luid dowm 
by Adam Smith or Jobn Stuart Mill would work 
satisiactorily in such matters as these. The 
harsh, unsympathetic theories and precepts of 
political eeouomy would be out of pluce here, 
and the inexorable logic of the pitiless law of 
eupply aud demand must be rejected at once. 
Could you expect the ardent young lover, who 
burns to | the whole world at the feet of the 
incomparable object of his adoration, to caleu- 
latecalmly the condition of the wife market, 
and to try to balance the inimitable treasury of 
graces aud virtues which his Chive possesses 
against the common currency of cold cash! 
But il he were compelled to do it, if the system 
which finds favor in the eyes of some thought- 
less and giddy members of Sorosis should be- 
come the common law of society, think what 
woud be the consequences tothe unhappy young 
men! Of course prospective mothers-tn-lae 
would conduct the negotiations, and in the flush 
and ardor of youthful passion the impetuous Ro- 
meos would be eag. rto concede everything. The 
consequence wouid be that the ri le of wages for 
the bride would be established on such a scale 
that the bridegroom would speedily become bank- 
rupt, and iu penury and disgrace would be 
pobliged to look jor the rest of his days for sup- 
port at the hands of the rapidly enriched partner 
of his surrows, who having earned her wealth b 
her own exertious would naturally look wit 
scorn :.nd contempt on the wretched being who 
was unable to emerge triumphantly from a brief 
struggle between cupital and labor. 

Eveu if there were bo mother-in Jaw in thecase, 
and the young lady’sexactious at the outset of 
marricd life were not extravagant, in too many 
tomes bickerings would surely arise. After a 
year ortwothe husband would come home from 
his day’s duties with the latest quotation of wives’ 
wages, and insist that he was paying more than 
his income or the state of the market justified. 
Resentment on the wife’s part would inevitabl 
lollow, and the difference of opinion might ult 
mately resultina strike or lock-out. It certain- 
ly would be difficult to find a satisfactory board 
of arbitration to settle the dispute without viol- 
ence, lor in a matter which touches 60 intimately 
homes, hearths and pockets, neither party to the 
controversy would be willing to aecept a decis- 
jon by outsiders. Wives’ trade unions would 
spring up all over the land. Concerted attempts 
to ruise the scale of wages would set households 
in an uproar all over the Union, and nurseries 
and reception-rooms would be deserted by Sister- 
hoods of Locomotive Housekeepers, who would 
go to and frostirriug up strife and dissension in 
hitherto peacefulfamilies. Direful would be the 
conclaves of discontented matrons and woe and 
anguish would fill theland. Marriage would go 
outof fashion in # generation or two and Bolo. 
sis WOUMd puss away, consumed by the flames of 
public iudignation and wrath. This now happy 
and flourishing Republic would be divided into 
two great hostile camps, one of trembling bache- 
lors shrinking fromthe hated bonds of wedlock, 
and the other of fierce-eyed spinsters, resolute 
to encbain the melancholy victims. Soon deso- 


lation would cover the earth as a garment.— New 
York Tribune. 








A SPLENDID BOOK FOR GIRLS. 


The American Girl’s Handy Book 


**How to Amuse Yourself and Others,’’ by 
LINA & ADELIA B. BEAKD, with over 500 L.iustrations 
by the authors. 8vo. €. 00, 

MAKION HARLAND says ofthe book: “I con- 
sider itone of the most entertaining and yet most prac- 
tical works of the kind I have ever seen. It gives me 
honest pleasure to commend it to ‘our girls’ all over 
the country.” 

LOUISA M. ALCOTT writes: “I have put it 
down on my list of good and useful books tor young 
peop‘e, us [ have many requests for advice from my lit- 
tle friends and their anxious mothers. lam mx st huppy 
to commend your very ingenious and entertaining book 

** «The American Boy’s Handy Book,”’’ in- 

* valuable for boys. &2 (0; The two books $5.00 

Sent uny where upon receipt of price, pustpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York 


A MUSICAL FEAST 


is always before the readers of Ditson & Co.'s adver 
tisements. 


THE ROYAL SINGER (60 cts. or %.0) per doz.) is a 

complete, prac’ ical and inter- 

esting Singing Class Book. I1tis well fitted, also for 
use in High Schools. 

Advanced Piano Players have been much pleased 

with PIANO CLASSICS ($1.00) which hus sold 

large y. Other Clussical books are SONG CLASS- 


Ics. (gl. and YOUNG PEOPLE’sS CLASSICS 
FOR riANg, $1.0). 


UNITED VOICES, fimerton: a'mobt attractive new 
School Song Book, witu a large col.ection of new sungs 
' (30 cts. $3.00 per doz.) by 
CHILDREN’S DIADEM, ‘vies s sunter, tot new 
Any Book Mailed for the Retail Price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. ° 
ACENTS WAR for FECH OF 


HENAY WARD BEECHER. 


by Taos.W. KNox. An Au m 
of his Life and Work from the Cradle to the Grave, Out. 
sells all others LO tol. The Best and Cheapeot, Splen- 
didly illustrated. S¢/l» like wildfire. Distance no hindrance 
for we pay the Freight and give Extra Terms. Send for cir- 
Glare. Address HARTFORD PU L.CO.Martford,Com 


EVERYBODY 18 DELIGHTED with Mary J. Holmes’ 
new novel, “GRETCHEN.’ 
Sent by mail on receipt of price, $1.50. 
G. W. DILLINGHAM, Publisher, 
NEW YORK. 


W. T. Mersereau & Co., 
821 BBOADWAY, 
‘ New York. 
BRASS BEDSTEADS THAT NEED 
NO CLEANING ! 
TOR EET 
INS, 
Brass 4 #enpens. 
| CHAIRS. 


Goods finished in Antique o” 
, Bright Brass and Oxidized 
Silver. Brass Tables and Ease’s with Wood, Brass or 
Onyx Tops. 
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Nine little girls allina row! Evidently “having a good time” Over something. What isit, do yousuppose? Can 
can, We know just what is the matter with them. 





THE CHILDREN’S PAGE. 


So will you, when you see how we try to please the little ones from month to month. 


(For the LADIES’ Home JOURNAL.) 
DUCE DAWSON’S BELT. 





A Story for Girls. 





BY AUGUSTA de BUBNA. 





uce Dawson lost her belt. 

hat of itself was not such an important affair; 
the belt was merely an ordinary wide moroceo 
one, and Duce had lost many a one before, but 
when it was the cause of her losing a delightful 
visit, the matter really assumed a certain degre® 
of importance. 

This was the way of it: A letterfrom Aunt 
Rolaud had been received, and naturally had 
caused great excitement in the Dawson family, 
for Aunt Roland was their Great Mogul: She| 
was a widow, rich, childless, and lived in Boston, 
three most importantfacts. She was on her way 
South, and had written to her brother, Mr. Daw- 
son, that she should make them a little visit as 
she passed through their city and perhaps ask 
his permission to take with ber on her trip, and 
possibly “‘borrow for a year or more,” one 


,cided upon the hat and costume Duce should 
wear when they went to the hotel to call, and she 
| knew Mrs. Bruce would exclaim at the likeness 
Duce bore to her at that age, a bit of flattery that 
| always pleased her. 

To her surprise, however, Mrs. Bruce waived 
ceremony and was ushered into Auvt Roland’s 
sitting-room one morning without waiting for a 
formal “‘firse call.” 

After warm greetings and final asrangeneat 
for the purest, Mrs. Bruce exclaimed, ‘‘And 

| now, my dear, let me see your pretty protege!”’ 

| With not a little fear lest her darling should 
not be prepared to be presented thus uncerimo- 
biously, Aunt Roland sent word for her two 
nieces to come to her room. 

They appeared directly; Annette exquisitely 
neat and dainty ina pretty garnet morning dress 
that fitted her fine figure toperfection. Her dark 
hair smoothly rolled off ber brow, and in her 
hand a strip of embroidery. Altogether a pretty 
picture of neatness and industry. 

Behind her lounged Duce. Poor Duce! She 
had been reading on the bed; there was a thou- 
sund wrinkles in her blue cashmere morning 





of his daughters, the youngest she recollected 
was her namesake, Ducelina, and she hoped shi | 
should like her for u protege. | 

Tuis proposition, as well as the invitation, | 
made a decided sensation. ‘Times’? were very 
‘hard’ in the Dawson family; the two elder 
boys were off at college, and it took the greater | 
part of Mr. Dawson’s income to keep them there, 
and fiud bread and butter, to say nothing o: | 
bonnets and dresses for his part and wife at 
home. Therefore, when Aunt Roland hinted at | 
udopting one of the girls ‘‘for a year or mere’? | 
the proposition received a warm welcome. | 

rs. Dawson iooked up from the letter, and | 
azed admiring!y at Duce’s pretty face and| 
figure, and thought with a grateful sigh that her 
girl really deserved to have all the pretty adorn- 
mevts that would naturally follow Aunt Roland’s 
adoption. ‘There was only one thing to be feared! | 

Duce was a most careless and untidy girl, | 
Now if it had besu Annette, Mre. Rolavd had! 
designated, Mrs. Dawson would have had no) 
qualms, for she, like her mother, was the very 
personification of order and neatness, but Duce! 

“At any rate,” thought Mrs. Dawson, ‘Duce is 
very pretty, and Aunt Roland is such a warm 
admirer of beauty perhaps she willbe blind to all 
but her loveliness.” 

Todo her justice, Mrs. Dawson had endeavored 
te “bring up” both her daughters to habits of 
methodical neatoess, but Duce was iucorrigible. 
Her things “never stayed put, like Annette’s,”’ 
she weull excuse herself in declaring, when her | 
Mamma lifted her eyebrows and scolded Duce for | 
the whirlwind state of chaos her bureau drawers | 
and wardrobe were usually in. | 

‘How can you expect to have pretty, fresh | 
ribbous and laces and skirts, Duce,” she had ex- | 





robe; unbelted, the skirt humg and trailed in 
ungraceful folds along the floor, the lace at her 
throat was torn, her hair was qnegeneee, tangled 
mass of bangs and braids, and her lips and cheeks 
were daubed with chocolate caramels. She was 
not an attractive picture. 

Aunt Koland bit her lip, but presented the 
girls to her friend, who she felt was severely 
criticizing Duce—as she herself would have done 
in her place. 

Duce blushed, painfully conscious of her dis- 
grace; she had not understood there was a 
stranger in her aunt’s room. Thoroughly 
ashamed, however, of her slovenly appearance, 
she glanced down at her dress and said in a de 
recatory tone, as she lifted the trailing folds of 
her mussy gown: 

“T lost my belt, auntie.” 

Mrs. Bruce chatted awhile with both girls, but 
Duce was quiet and dull. She felt that she was 
under a clond, When Mrs. Bruce bade gond- 
morning to her friend down stairs at the door, 
she said; F 

“The other one hasthe prettiest face Ducelina, 
but I don’t wonder that you have chosen the ex- 
quisitely neat and pretty-spoken little girl as your 
companion and protege. I envy youhercompany. 
It’s bad, though, that she hasn’t the beautiful 
face of her slovenly sister; but of course you 
never could put up with the companionship of a 
slattern.’’ 

Mrs. Koland did not correct her friend’s mis- 
take. She corrected her own, and that day invi- 
ted Annette to be her companion in her trip 
South, and her protege for a year, adding severely, 
“Perhaps at the end of that time, Duce may so far 
have corrected or outgrown her untidy habits as to 
warrant my inviting Aer to visit me, without my 


claimed that very morning in despair; vr nay never | haviug any fears of feeling ashamed of her care- 
seem to think of smoothing out, or folding ups or | less appearance.” 
a 


shaking, anything you take off. Aunt Roland 


It almost broke Duce’s heart, but she could not 


will be shocked to find bg a slovenly, careless | help feeling she deserved the reproof. 


young lady, and depen 
desire such a companion for she is fastidious toa 
fault herself.” 

Duce shrugged ber plump shoulders, pulled her 
twisted overskirt around straight, and thrust a 
pin through her tangled curls, aud laughed out 
yood-naturedly. 

“Oh, Mammadear, please don’t scold any more; 
i’m going to turn over a new leaf and blossom 
into such a prim little Quaker lady, that Aunt 
Roland will fall in love with me at once.” 

Poor Duce! she did try; but, oh dear! it was 
so much easier to just toss hat and gloves down 
on toa chair, or over on to the piano, when she 
came in froma walk; or ae out of a little flut- 
ter of lace and ruffles and leave them lying a 
white pile on the floor all uight. And everyone 
knows, feathers and fringes and ribbons and 
ruffles, will not look pretty and fresh, very loug, 
if cared for in that manner. 

Aunt Roland arrived in due season and “took’’ 
to her niece Ducelina at once. 

“She looks as you did at her age,” said Mr. 
Dawson to his sister when he saw the admiration 
in Mrs. Roland’s eyes. 

“Yes, L believe she does, thank you,’’ replied 
Mrs. Rolaud, with a smile. 

For a few days Duce was very particular and 
nice in her toilettte, but before long she forgot 
her new-made resolution, and a soiled collar, 
rumpled overskirt, or frowsy head would cause 
Aunt Roland to look quite shocked. She noticed, 
too, that Annette was always watching her sister, 
and putting a pin in here, or pulling a string off 
there, and at last Aunt Roland began to feel 
qualms over the feasibility of selecting Duce as 
her companion for the trip South—or as a protege 
either. 

Annette was always exquisitely neat in her dress 
and so orderly and methodical iu her ways—but 
then Duce had such a sweet, coaxing way, one 
could forgive her everything, and besides she was 
so very pretty—andeveryone said looked so “like 
her Aunt Roland!’ Mrs. Roland was quite torn 
iu her mindas to which of the giils she should 
invite to accompany her, when a little thing de- 
cided the matter. 

_ One of her Boston friends, a Mrs. Bruce, was to 
join her in Philadelphia, and with a party of six, 
start for the South. She was in daily expectancy 
of a note announcing ber friend’s arrival at the 
Continental Hotel, and Aunt Roland felt a secret 
delight in anticipating the pride and plefsure 
with which she should introduce Duce to ber 
friend as her pet and protege. She had even de- 


upon it, she will not} 


‘*It was all because I lost my belt, and looked 
| so lanky and horrid beside Annette’s trim figure,”’ 
| she cried, when her mother told her what Aunt 
Roland bad said. 

it served as a good lesson, however, for in the 
| year of her sister’s absence she so assiduously 
| cultivated habits of order and neatness, that 
|when Aunt Roland brought Annette home she 
| discovered the change at once, and was so pleased, 
she kept her word and took Duce back to Boston 
with her, and says she shall keep her until some 
one interferes. 

Duce is very well contented to make her home 
with a kind, indulgent aunt. She talks sume- 
times of her old, careless habits, and says she 
| hopes all the girls who hear her story, will profit 
by the lesson she learned when she ‘‘lost her belt.” 





— a — 
(For THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL] 
MISS CYNTHY’S VALENTINES. 
- omen 


BY KATHARINE B. FOOT. 


This was greeted with applause. 
“Here’s the jelly—don’t tip it,’’ said Kitty, 
“and here’s the verse that goes with ic.” 


“Here’s some fruit of the currant vine 
Made into jelly—’tis better thau wine, 
And the boys and the girls are all sorry, 
And make apolojorry, 

And all will be your valentine 
And wee the sun will ever shine.’’ 
“T never heard of——” 


| “I know what you’re going to say,”’ said Kitty. 
|“I had to make a word to go with sorry—I 
| couldn’t find one. And Iwas bound to say we 
were sorry, cause we are.’’ 
‘‘Now there’s only one more basket—the flow- 
| ers—and here’s their verse, 


| 


“‘Here’s some flowers 
! To smell in the hours, 
When you’re alone, 
When dead are these flowers, 
There’ll be summer showers, 
And more in the garden be grown.’’ 

“That's sweet,’’ said May Lewis. 

‘Now we’re all ready,”’ said Kitty, ‘“‘and we’ve 
got to be as still as mice. Hold Benny’s nose so 
be can’t bark,-zit’s a mercy roosters don’t crow 
at bight and the cat don’t mew loud enough to 
be heard. Now come, let’s start.” 

“Ob, bold on,” said Tom, ‘‘’ve got a basket.” 
Sp up he darted and in a minute down he came 
with it. ‘“‘What’s init?” they all asked. 
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ou guess, children? We 


hey are so pleased at the idea of a ‘Children's Corner,” that they are fairly “jumping for joy.” 


‘Look at that verse,’’ said Tom wisely; ‘‘here, 
I’ll read it,—‘Pickles from Tom Nichols.’”’ ‘ 

“High old verse, that,’’ said Bill Lewis. ‘‘Is it 
pickles, though, honest?” . 

“You see,” said Tom, “‘if it isn’t a pickle when 
Miss Cynthy opens it I’1l—well, I’ll give in beat- 
en out,”’ 

Kitty made a sudden hewry to open the door 
and turn her face aside, and they all started. 
Tom had Benny, Sam had the cat, Bill the chick- 
ens, and the girls took the jelly, the flowers, and 
Bill’s valentine. 

“IT thought Ned Reed was coming,” said Sam 
to Tom as they started. 

“Oh, he’s got the colly bobbles in his right 
leg,” said Tom. 

Why Tom Nichols,” said Kitty, ‘he’s got a 
save throat—there’s nothing the matter with his 
eg. 

“Hear her,” said Tom, nudging Sam as they 
started at last with subdued chuckles. It was a 
particularly dark corner just around the corner 
of Miss Cynthy’s house. There was, as Kitty 
had said, a hall window there, where Miss Cynthy 
always kepta lamp on a shelf; because Front 
street was so dark, she said, and just beyond the 
window the darkness seemed very dark by com- 
parison. 

The children huddled together just there, and 
Tom, who was first to leave Benny, crept care- 
fully up on the piazza, tied Benny’s chain to the 
door bell, and then gave it a violent pull, which 
gave a wild clanging plainly heard outside, and 
ran as fast as he could toa t of observation 
across the street, where from behind the trunk of 
a great elm he peeped out. 

resently the door opened cautiously, and Miss 
Cynthy aepenees, or rather her head did, looking 
down at the sill, in search of the objectionable 


P- | valentine she felt she was sure to find. 


Benny gave ashort, glad bark, for he decidedly 
objected to being left alone, and jumped u 
againstthe door. First Miss Cynthv started bac 
and then she said, ‘‘Why Benny Banks, what are 
you doing here?”’ 

Then she noticed that he was tied, snd came 
quite out and took the chain off, and then she 
said, “Why, you've got a letter on—have you got 
a valentine}? and she led him in and shut the 
door. In a second all the children—Toimn too— 
pressed closely gpto the window. They saw her 
read the valentine, and then really and actually 
take Benny right up in her arms and hug him, 
and then she went off down to the sitting-room, 
leading and calling him, where she passed out of 
sight from the window. 

‘Now the kitten, quick,” said Kitty. Tomleft 
that and he put the basket up on the door-sill, 
aud when Miss Cynthy opened it, which she did 
very quickly,—almost too quickly--the basket 
rolled to her feet. She read that verse too, by 
the window, and tried to open the cover, but it 
was tied on, and she carried the basket off. 

The chickens were left next, and Bill had hard 
work to get off in time,—indeed she was so quick 
that he threw himself off face down in the snow 
under the edge of the piazza in the deep shadow, 
where Miss Cynthy eouldn’t see him, even when 
she stepped fairly out of the door and looked 
about. 

She looked surprised and delighted when she 
read the verse, and peeped into the basket, for 
that cover was fastened with a basp, and then she 
sat down on the stairs, as if to wait and be sure 
and catch the next ring. 

“Oh dear!’’ said Kitty, ‘‘I hope she isn’t going 
to stay there.” 

Thanks to Mrs. Nichols she didn’t, for Kitty 
heard her mother call her. ‘‘Miss Cynthy, come 
in here, please.”’ 

When she was safely in the room again the 
flowers were left, and after that the jelly, and 
‘ast of all Bill’s valentine. 

For each Miss Cyfithy had a broad smile of 
welcome,—but Kitty was sure she had tears in 
her eyes, when she lifted the beautiful pot of 
hyacinths out of the basket and took off the 
paper that covered them. 

ill’s valentine she didn’t open in the hall. 
“I’m so sorry, girls,’ whispered Kitty. “I 
wanted to see what she would do.”’ 

‘‘Now,’’ said Tom in a whisper, ‘‘for my grand 
surprise—I’ll leave that myself. I hope to pa- 
tience she’ll open it in the hall.’ 

‘“‘T guess somebody will be surprised,’’ thought 
Kitty laughing softly to herself. Well, it was a 
_ surprise.” 

iss Cynthy by that time was quite sure that 
the children were keeping a watch upon her to 
prevent her from catc ne them. So she on her 
side began to plan. Taking a shawl which she 
tied over her head, she very softly opened a side 
door on the piazza which ran round two sides of 
the house. Fortunately it opened without a 
sound, and she shut it softly after her, and stole 
to the corner of the house, where in the deep 
shadow she waited and listened. Presently she 
heard a sound, and craning her neck round the 
corner, she saw a boy just about to put something 
down on the door-step. Miss Cynthy was lithe 
and active and strong, and in a second she had 
Tom by the armin sucha A grasp he couldn’t 
wrench himself away, and Miss Cynthy said, 
“Now you’re caught,’”’ and opened the front 
door. e light shone out and Miss Cynthy said, 
“Well, Tom Nichols, is it you who have been 
giving me all these things?’ 

Tom was so utterly astonished that he could 
only gasp, ‘“‘Yes’m, some of ’em—the others are 
1ound the corer.” 





“It was mean of him,” he said -afterw i 
“but he couldn’t face the music all alone.’ 
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‘Round the corner! Come in, everyone of 
you,’’ she called, and the others came shy! out 
of the darkness and came up the steps. ‘Come 
right straight in,’’ said Miss Cynthy hospitably, 
“I want to see you all and thank you,” and as 
— trooped in and she shut the door she said, 
loo . at her basket, ‘“‘and here’s another pres- 
ent, ‘Pickles from Tom Nichols.’ I declare— 
come right in here in the sitting room and we’ll 
all have some.” 

“Oh,” groaned Tom to himself, “‘ain’t I in for 
it, just,”’ while Sam gave him a poke in the back, 
which added to his anguish of —_ because, 
being on good behavior,—indeed the very centre 
of attention—he couldn’t kick him back. 

So into the sitting-room they all went, and 
aes Cyathy got a pair of scissors and cut the | 
strings. 

Tom shut his eyes in his desperation ;—what 
would his mother say? He wished himself a 
thousand miles off. The next second he wished 
himself ten thousand miles away, for Miss Cyn- 
thy instead of the expected shriek said, ‘Oh, you 
dear boy!’’ and she caught him by the shoulders 
and gave him a resounding kiss—two of ’em— 
one on each cheek, before Tom had time to wink. 

He fairly staggered, then he opeved his eyes 
and stared. There were no wires. Miss Cynthy 
was lifting a package which looked like a box of 
candy out of the basket, and a piece of paper, 
and she read aloud, 


“Pickles from Tom Nichols, 
Turn to candy mighty handy. 
With good will our faces shine, 
Take me for your valentine.” 


““f guess I will,” said Miss Cynthy enthusias- 
tically, and she looked as if she meditated an- 
other kiss. Tom got behind Sam Lyon very 
suddenly. 

“That’s a lesson to me,” said Miss Cynthy, “‘a 
real lesson—I remember when I called Tom ‘a 
pickle of a boy,’ and he’s gone and given good 
for evil in a lovely way, and I shan’t forget it.” 

Mrs. Nichols looked proud and pleased, Tom 
sheepish, Kitty elated, and the other children, 
Sam especially, rather mystified. 

Suddenly Tomspoke. ‘Miss Cynthy,” he said, 
“I’m awful glad you like the candy, and I’m 
r you’ ve got it-but it wasn’t me gaveit toyou. 

t wasn’t my surprise at all—it’s a great deal 

nicer thau my surprise—mine,’’ he faltered a 
little, “*mine, wasn’ta _ surprise at all, it was 
a joke—you musn’t praise me—I meant to plague 
you,’’ aud Tom fairly drew his hand across his 
eyes. 
“Tom,” said his mother, crossing over to him 
and putting her hand on his shoulder, “that’s 
spoken likea man. Never mind, ‘all’s well that 
ends well.’’? Tom looked at Kitty, and she 
smiled and shook her Lead. 

‘Well,’ said Miss Cynthy, “I like you better 
than I ever did before, Tom,—you necdn’t mind 
telling me any more,—it’s all r lit, I was a cross 
old thing—and you ain’t a pickle at all—shake 
hands on it,” and she gave him her hand. As 
Tom took it and shook it, he vowed he’d never 
ayain play or try to play a practical joke, and he 
almost kept tis promise to himself. 

Miss Cynthy’s ecstacies really couldn’t be de- 
scribed. She couldn’t decide which of the val- 
entines was the nicest, and she said the “poetry 
is just splendid.’”’ Bili’s valentine was a lovely 
pew dove balanced on a green sprig and tremb- 
ing and quivering with every breath of air, and 
the card with it said, “One good turn deserves 
another,’’ aud Bi)l said, ‘‘Mother found out, Miss 
C\ uthy, and I’m ever so thankful to you.” 

Miss Cynthy patted him on the shoulder. 
glad I thought of it,’’ she said. 

After some of Miss Cynthy’s famous ginger- 
bread had been handed round and finished to a 
crumb, they all said “Good-night”’ and left her 
with her new pets The cat would spit at Benny 
who wanted to be friendly, so they had to be shut 
up separately, the cat in the kitchen and Benny 
in the sitting-room. The chickens werg let 
out in the wood-shed, and at once went to sleep 
on the wood-pile, and Miss Cynthy went to bed 
happy. “So different from last year,’’ she said 
to herself as she blew out the light. Al! the chil- 
dren went home happy and glad, Tom said as 
soon as the others had left them and they were 
safely in their own house. “Now, Kit, I know 
= at the bottom of all this—how did you do 
t 

‘Easy enough. When Cousin Ben was here 
last summer he gave me an old skeleton. key be 
had and that opened tae door; and I wasn’t 
going to have Miss Cynthy’s valentines spoiled, 
and sol put in the candy Aunt Margie sent me 
from New York last week. It was so lucky I 
badn’t eaten it,’’ she said reflectively, and then 
she told Toin the whole story that we already 
know. 

Tom drew along breath. ‘And you were be- 
hind the trunks the whole time? Well, I’ll never 
say again “girls can’t keep secrets." 

‘I’m glad you thought of such a pleasant plan, 
Kitty,” said Mrs. Nichols, and I’m glad that | 
have a boy manly enough todo and say what you 
did to-night, Tom.” 

That was all, but it was autte enough for both 
Kitty and Tom. As for Miss Cynthy, the chil- 
dren of the neighborhood came by slow but sure 
degrees to wonder how they ever had thought 
Miss Cynthy cross, and on the night before the 
“dreadful Fourth’’ Miss Cynthia slept in peace, 
for the pers decided unanimously that up on 
Dowd’s hill would be a much better place to fire 
cannon than on anybody’s corner. 

lena END. | 
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The dolls we offer for only 10 yearly subscrib- 
ers, seem to please the qcte asmuchas anything 
we have ever offered. The printing presses giv- 
en for 15 yearly subscribers, and the real steam- 
boats for 10 subscribers, has induced hundreds 
of boys to secure these splendid premiums, with- 
out spending a centofmoney. The girls seem to 
think Miss Alcott’s famous books, given for only 
8 yearly subscribers, are the BEST books ever 
written. See full descriptions in the December 
number. The things are all given P ino free for 
only showing the JourRNAL to a few of your 
mother’s friends and inducing them io subscribe. 





$500 IN CASH 





Is a neat little sum of money, and will be easily 
earned by some one of our subscribers between 
now and April Ist. Even four hundred and fifty 
dollars, for the second Jargest list of subscribers, 
or $400 for the third, would be very ac- 
ceptable to many. It would buy some very nice 
dresses, or pay for six-months schooling, or pa 

off part of the mortgage on your home. 
enable some woman to greatly improve and beau- 
tify her home. 








Paysqp’sng is the oldest and best. Extablis 
ears. Sark ti - dy pen. lity ee. i- 
‘orm, Every stationer keeps it and recommend: it. 
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(FOR THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.) 
TALKS WITH THE DOCTOR. 





Breaths. 





BY H. M. 





Yes, breaths! Don’t turn away your face—I 
| know all about it,—yours ‘‘is a little heavy at 
times &c. &e.”’ 

Ihave been noticing some things on this sub- 
ject for years, andi really believe that out of 
every dozen women and misses in this country, 
eleven andseven eights have breaths which are 
‘‘off,”’—perhaps just the least bit heavy, and per- 
haps the regular ‘knock you down’”’ brand, but 
atall events not sweet. 

Did youever notice a cow’s breath? Why 1 re- 
member when [ wasa small ladin aprons, bee 
ing in front of ‘the Hanford heifer” one evening 
in the milking yard (what a lovely old place that 
was, and such a smooth close grass carpet there 








(FOR THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.| 
INFANTILE CONVULSIONS. 





BY CHAS. N. COX, M. D., BROOKLYN. 
NATURE:—Every mother stands in dread of 
Convulsions, and every nervous symptom evinced 
by the child, whether it be twitch of a muscle or 
turning ol the eye is watched with greatest 
anxiety. 

Almost everyone has seen a child with a con- 
vulsion, or spasm as it is sometimes called, at 
some period or other, and its outward manifes- 
tations are so well known as scarcely to need de- 
scription here. A convulsion is characterized by 
spasmodic movements, varying considerably in 
severity and extent; and as to the parts of the 
body affected. They may be slight and confined 
to « few muscles, as to those of the face, hands 
or feet. Convulsions of this degree are ofteu 
called “inward convulsions.’’ These spasmodic 
movements may even be confined to one side of 
the body; or more or less general. The severest 
forms are generally accompanied or followed by 
partial or complete loss of consciousness. 

All of these various forms are but different 
degrees of the same affection, varying with the 
intensity of the cause or the nervous suscepti- 
bility o1 the little patient. 

Morta.ity :—Considering the vast number of 
children who have convulsions at some time or 
other, the number of deaths which occur directly 
from this cause, is not great, and I think the 
milder forms are not usually fraught with so 
much danger as the anxious parents and friends 
fear. Nevertheless they are not without danger, 
and the more intense forms are very Qften lol- 
lowed by death, or serious after-effects Qpon the 
nervous system. 

Cavuses:—The causes of convulsions are pre- 
disposing and exciting. Predisposition depends 
upon heredity, temperament, nervous susce yti- 
bility and general condition of the child. ‘The 
immediate or exciting cause is some irritation, 
which may rest in the brain or spinal-cord or 
some part of the body. A brain or spinal ‘rrita- 
tion is obviously the most serious. It comes 
strictly within the province of the physician, and 
will not be further discussed here. 

As to an irritation in other parts of the body, 
it may be inthe gum when atooth is trying to 
force its way through that structure; it may be 
in the stomach or intestine when these organs 
are struggling with the pulp of an orange, a 
green apple, or some equally indigestible mate- 
rial; a pin-scratch which has irritated a nerve- 
filament in the skin may be the source of irri- 
tation. In fine there is no part of the little body 





which may not be the seat of irritation, causing | sweet, full 


a convulsion. 

PREVENTION :—The general health of the child 
should be kept at as high a standard as possible 
to lessen the tendency to convulsions. Itshould 
be kept out-of-doors most of the time in pleasant 
weather. 

Everything tending to increase the nervous 
susceptibility of the little one should be guarded 
against. The vicious habit of frightening chil- 
dren intu obedience which many nurses—and, I 
ain sorry to say, some parents—have, should be 
absolutelyinterdicted. The nursing baby should, 
if possible, haye nothing but breast-milk. The 
child which has been weaned should only be al- 
lowed the most nutritious diet, consisting mainly 
of cow’s milk until two or three years old. It 
should be remembered that a child is not capable 
of digesting starchy food much before it is two 
years of age. ‘Two articles—bread and potatoes 
—which are given too much to young children, 
consist, for the most part, of starch. If the baby 
suffers too much or too loug in cutting a tooth, a 

_physician should besent for that he may relieve 
the pain; for, asidéfrom the unnecessary suffer- 
ing the little patient might otherwise undergo, 
there may be danger of the irritation being suffi- 
cient to cause convulsions. 

Do not be led astray by the foolish prejudice 
some people have against lancing thegum. When 
this little operation is done in a proper manner 
OY the physician, it is never productive of harm. 
Moreover it is unattended with pain. Indeed, I 
have again and aguin, upon lancing the gum, seen 
the little sufferer who had been crying for hours 
before with pain, stop immediately and soon fall 
into a geutle sleep to recuperate the powers 
which had been so heavily drawn upon by the 
torturing tooth. 

Worms do not always seem to harm the child, 
but they are intruders, and if they are being 
passed, peer? if the child seems not well, the 
physician should be consulted that they may be 
gotten rid of. 

TREATMENT :—If a child fallsinto a convulsion 
the first thing to be done is to see that it does not 
injure its tongue by biting it. This may be pre- 
vented by gently inserting asmall, flat pine stick 
between the teeth. The next thing is to induce 
relaxation by placing the patient in a hot-bath— 
98 to 100 degrees Falirenheit—the water to cover 
the entire body except the head. Allow this bath 
to last 15 or 20 minutes and then wrap the child 
ina blanket, not stopping to use the towel. 

The hot-bath will oft-times stop the convulsion 
without further treatment. Buteven though the 


danger seem over, it is generally better that a) we think of letting your hands and feet, and 


doctor see the child, for this may ‘be only a tem- 
porary lull. Some serious irritation may exist 





beside the stone wall under the old “strawberry 

apple tree,”) watching to see what she was chew- 
ing so solemnly, when she lazily closed her eyes 
a moment and breathed out a long full cyclone 
(perhaps it wasa sigh, but it really would have 

a a wind mill) andI caught it full in the 
ace. 

Why I remember it just as if it happened only 
yesterday instea@ of fifty—yes asl was saying, 
that breath just smelled of new sweet milk,“ 
have been reminded of it ny times since by 
smelting a baby’s breath—now if you never.had 
the ——- of sitting in the grass before some 
melancholy-faced, but sweet-breathed old cow, 
you certainly have experiesced that almost as 
full pleasure of holding in your arms a soft,chub- 
by, clean, sweet baby boy. And don’t you know 
how he kissed you right on the mouth? how he 
pases his breath iuto your very nostrils? Hadit 

een a young lady who waskissing you, she would 
have reld her breath a moment, lest you should 
discover the very thing about her, that you were 
endeavoring to conceal from her about yourself. 
But baby!—Bless your soul, what does he care. 
With a breath as sweet as my herein-before-men 
tioned (that’s the way a lawyer would put it) 
‘‘Hanford heifer,” he lets bis breath go ‘where 
it listeth, and you catch the peifume thereof, 
and you hug the little fellow closer, and taink 
Oh! that I bad such a breath.’? Now I have the 
assurance to assert that you can have such a 
breath! ‘Justas sweet as a baby’s.” There is 
probably no good reason why your breath 
should’nt be sweet unless you have some organic 
or chronic disease, say consumption or catarrh or 
bronchitis or a cancer, ete., etc. 

Don’t think for a moment it is all the matter 
of the mouth and teeth,—why,—I’!1 tell you my 
experience of last Sabbath evening—the incident 
which led me to write this letter—and you will 
understand better what I mean. 

Well youseeI went to church—something quite 
unusual of late, for we have been having such a 
siege of Typhoid and Malarial feversthis Summer 
in our neighborhood,— (and that reminds me I 
want to write aletter to you about Malaria as 
soon as I get time—It is such a cursed fashiona- 
ble silment and yet it is real too—) 

Well, as I wassaying I wentto church last Sab- 
bath evening,—I found 1 could get away for an 
hour, and besides it wasa missionary meeting 
and there was to be a noted D. D. trom the city 
and they would pass the hat twice and all that 
sort of thing you know, and so I went. Of course 
the church was full, and of course the first hymr 
was ‘From Greenland’s Icey Mountains,’ and of 
course the folks just shouted—why I think I 
caught myself even, making a sort of sound, but 
rightin the pew behind me was a voice “that was 
a voice.’’ How that girl did sing—not an intru- 
sive, over-prominent voice you know, but such a 
natural, bird-like song, and yet so 
strong andsympathetic that it seemed to tempt 
all the other voices in the vicinity to join in with 
it. The ownerof the voice stood in the pew be- 
hind meandjustat my lefthand. I was real cu- 
rious to turn around a moment just to see who it 
was, although I was almostesure it was that young 
woman from Philadelphia who has been visiting 
Nate Hawkin’s girls for a week or so. Well the 
next verse came ‘‘Whatthough the spicy breezes 

Biow soft o’er Ceylons’ Isle,” 

and visions oftropical scenes,—warm, perfume- 
laden balmy air,—half-naked lazy negrocs,—bam- 
Jeane Mat BB gn: on and all that, were 
meandering through my brain, and I was wonder- 
ing whether I should put Five Dollars in the hat, 
| or save it for my long contemplated Winter visit 
to Florida, when Shades of Lubin! a waft of warm 
| breath caressed my left nostril that made me long 
|tostop living fera while—or at least to stop 
|sinelling. Onions? No. Onions would have 
| been a dream of delight in comparison, and 
| Limburger (that accomodating old cheese which 
| one can find in a dark cellar without alight) a 
| regular nosegay. 
| Yo, Dear friends, that breath was reeking with 
| odors from adirty pair of lungs, a dirty liver, an 
| entire outfit of dirty, neglected, uncared for in- 
| ternal organs and reminded me of nothing buta 
super-annuated clam, and thatabominable breath 
| was the identical vehicle which carried that glor- 
ious voice, forI turned at once to discover the 
cess-pool whence such noxious gasses emanated, 

She had just opened her mouth to let out the 
words ‘‘Aud only maa is vile’’ (1 agreed with her 
| so far as the breath is concerned) and I was sur- 

prised to see a set of white, strong regular teeth, 
| # pair of red lips, and in facta fresh, invitin 
| clean lookivg mouth! The face was fair to loo 
| at—a little sallow perhaps, and a little dark under 
| the eyes, but almost as iresh as the average, but 
| On my! that breath! 
| Nowthisis only one instance and I give it be- 
cause as I said, itstarted me on atrainef thought 
which ledto my writing this letter, but just think 
|fora moment, over your friends and acquain- 
| tances, (commence with your self and your own 

family) bow many arethere who have good, sweet 
healthy, unobjectionable breaths? And then try 
| to believe me when I say that a bad breath is near- 
| ly always the result of carelessness and culpable 
| neglect of the body— the inside of the body, and 
| you may have a breath like a baby if you wish. 
| Did it ever strike you, that the internal organs 
of the body needed care and attention just as 
| much as those which are exposed to view? Would 











imbs, and face go for even forty-eight hours un- 
washed? Don’t you know how you labor with 


which his skill will detect and enable him to re- your arm-pits? and bow it does mortify you to 


move, which, if left alone, might soon caus 
irreparable mischicf. — 


——_—e—______. 
DO YOU CONTEMPLATE MATRIMONY? 





One of our large cash prizes April jst would 
prove a great help in starting housekeeping. The 


second, third ’ JOURNAL say they have n 
0 tird, fourth or fifth prizes, would be | and water seems to helpthe matter, but should aay | pression! on culls os we bow ollet for 


very acceptable to any young couple just startin 
out in life together. hy not try for them? , . 


have any odor of perspiration about vour person? 
Just here let me digress alittle to give some ad- 
vice to any who are troubled with the “perspira- 
tion smell.”” I know some women in my prac- 
tice who have been tremendously annoyed by 
this cause, aud no wonder, for it is disgusting es- 
| pecially in warm weather—no amount of soap 





| any of my readers have experienced the same an- 


uoyance, let me advise a remeay which [ have 


never known to fail. lnustead of soap,— (or in 
addition to soap), use Soap-bark—the same stuff 
you use for cleaning silk etc. 
Get penn Soap-bark (not powdered but coarse | 
ese ) put one pound in a quart of water and | 

il down toa pint, then strain and bottle the | 
liquid for use. When bathing add two tablspoons- | 
ful of this liquid to about half a pint of water and 
sponge the arm-pite etc. well. It will make a fine 
lather, remove every trace of odor, and is perfect- 
ly harmless. : 
Now to return to this breath business. I take 
it for granted that you will keep your mouth and 
teeth clean—even should your teeth be somewhat 
decayed, keep them clean, use a good big soft 
brush, and ordinarily cold water. Of course not 
cold or uncomfortably cold, but just so that 
~~ can rinse out your mouth well without mak- 
ng your teeth “tingle.” Castile soap is the best 
dentifrice 1 know of, and then about twice a 
week use a tooth pomey made of Powered Borax 
Loz, Precipitated Chalk 2 ozs, (don’t let the 
druggist give you Prepared chalk, itis often 
used, but always contains little pieces of grit) 
Powdered Castile Soap loz. I wouldn’t put an 
Wintergreen or other flavor in, as the Borax will 
leave the mouth deliciously sweet. Any good 
druggist will put this up for you for sa fifteen 
cents for the four ounces. Use a len tooth 
pick at least after every meal,—neverlet any little 
particles of food remain between the teeth or in 
the cavities of the teeth and gums. Now we. 
have the mcuth all right and we proceed to the | 
‘lower regions.” 

Did you ever notice what a “knack” the air has 
of pieking up odors and carrying them along? 

June breeze comes to you loaded with the 
scent of that tree load of apple-blossoms which it 
passed “‘en route.” 
(To be continued.) 


———_ 


Editor L. H. Journal :—I wish I might impress 
upon the mothers, who turn their eyes to this 
pre, mame Corner, the importance of having the 
children do whatis best to be done, even though 
the children themselves do not understand the 
reason why it is best. 

lam not agrandmother, by any means; neith- 
eram I the mother ofa large family, but { do 
own one small boy; and thelessons I havelearned, 
(and am stilllearning) about “men and things’’ 
since he came, would fill volumes almost without 
number. 

Sometimes he wishes to go out to play when he 
has a “ee cold, and does not understand why 
mother should say No. 

“The sun is shining, the ze is almost wu & 
and, mother,” he says, “I will puton my thic 
sack and my rubbers, and I know I shall not cateh 
any more cold.’’ But mother, looking beyond 
the present, sees a possibility of damp feet and 
sore throat, so stillsays ‘‘No, my boy, I want you 
to stay in until the coldis better.’’ 

Do not let the children tease you into yielding, 
because afterwards you will be sure to say, or 
think, ‘I um sorry I did it.” 

Sometimes aiterI have refused him something, 
he bas come to me with his chubby cheeks all 
stained with tears which have fallen qn »rofusion, 
and eaid, ‘Well! [guess mothers do know the 
best and Iam ae oe kept mein, because | 
mightgetthe diphtheria then I would have to 
stayin for weeks and weeks, and I guess that 
would be the worst.’’ 

It does me good, [can tell you; and pays well 
for all the hardship of refusing. 

I have lived long enough to know that the child- 
ren like us very much better, even when they 
grow away from the years and the stature of 
childhood, if we have them do the things which 
seem best, whether it pleases them or not. 

J have lived to bless the day, 

I always did not have my way. 

With this original, dreadful rhyme 

[ll stop my peneil for this time. 
MADAME ISABEL. 




















When your own subscription expires you c 
atleast, find ong friend or neighbor who woul 
like the JourNat for a year, Send her na 
with your ownrenewal, and choose a premiun 
for two subscribers. We offer quite anumbero 
good and useful articles for two subscribers. 





Keep young children in out of the night air. 
Most babies are fed too often and too much. 


Baby may be suffering for a drink of cold wate 
If you think not, a. quenching your own thirs 
with luke-warm milk. 
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We are children who ch uly join in the chorus 
___ oe chat ap 
nd we laugh with delight when she lathers it oer us. 


‘The Ladies’ Favorite.” Pure. Purifying. Emollien 
Sample and Pamphlet, 4 cents. Mention this Paper. 
THE PACKER MFG. CO,, 100 Fulton Street,New York 


Ringer's Ringing Recommendation 


PROF. SIDNEY RINGER, in his ‘‘Hand 
Book of Therapeutics,” 1th edition says: 
“I generally find it useful in all forms 


of Children’s Diarrhoea to abstain from 
milk, and to give instead, barley wa 
ter and veal broth, or chicken broth, 
or, BEST OF ALL, NESTLE’S FOOD, 
WHICH I FIND THE BEST OF ALL 
FOOD, FORCHILDREN WITH GREAT 
DELICACY OF STOMACH AND IN- 
TESTINES.” 
—_—_—oOoeEeooOoOoOoOoOCOoO— 
(Eng. Ed. pp. 619, Dietary Article No. 83. Am. Ed. pp. 479.} 
The above emphatic commendation of Nestle’s Milk 
Food by one of England’s best known medical authort- 
ties, will be approcated by mothers who are perpienes 
by the mass of boastful and extravagant advertising 
of infant foods, to know which ts really THE BEST. 
Your physician will teil you Nestle’s Food must pos- 


sess rare merit to elicit from Dr. Sidney Ringer such 
unqualified words of approval in his work on Thera- 
































Ep. L. H. J.:—While perusing Mrs. Herrick’s 
experiences with nurse girls, I could not fail to | 
think that poverty, after all brought itsown com- 
pensation; for most of the ‘‘Mothers Corner’’ 
mothers,—(yes I dare.say ten to ond of them—) 
are obliged from necessity, if not from choice, to 
care fortheir own little ones; Hence they have | 
no fear of a lurking brandy, or laudanum bottle. 

In arecent article on the care of children by 
aneminent Western practitioner, I read the start- 
ling statement thatcity babies did not die be- 
cause of city air as people supposed: but because 
of city care, or the lack of care, rather, which they | 
received, at the hands of their hired nurses. Mrs. | 
Herrick’s experience corroborates his theory. 
Whocan fora moment expect a peevish babe to 

etfrom an hireling just what its little suffering 

ody needs, onlya mothers loving intuition can | 
ive this. And this subtile recondite knowledge, | 
8, perchance, a sixth sense which God youch- | 


ment in other matters possess this gift in a great 
degree, and from their large experience they can 
best instruct others. 

The exact modus operandi of performing a task 
can best be given by the one performing it. If 
my babe were sick, and suffering, from whom 
should I seek aid? From grandma B——who has 
‘raised her ten childreu,” caring herself for them, 
or from Mrs.G——who has alwaye kept nurs- 
es, and has such delicate children? Then dear | 
JOURNAL sisters may we thank the Lord that the | 
hired girl questign is our only bete noir. Aye!, 
let us rejoice with joy by peng ong we are | 
too poor to keep nurses for our darlings. 

- , Jack’s WIFE. | 





—_—-—e- 
DQ YOU NEED 85007 


secure that sum April lst, for the largest list of 
six months a . : our offer Po 
club raisers? you fa Oo secure 2 
first prize, you may i the 2d of $450, or the 3d | 
of $400. At allevents you lose nothing, as every 
club raiser will be entitled to as many premiums 
as his clubs call for. 





The most scrupulous eare should be given to 
the washing of taby’s bettie and rubber nipple. 
The long nursing tubes cannot be kept clean and 
therefore should never be used. Wash the bot- 
tles and rubbers in borax water, and afterwards 
in clear water. A good way is to have two bot- 
tles and rubbers and use on alternate days, kcep- 
iug the ones not in use in the borax water. 








Our 1887 and 1888 Stamping Outfits combined, 
makes the best and most complete outfit ever de- 
vised. All the editors of Tae Lapies, Home 


safes because of the babe. A, 
Certainitis that mothers of known poor judge | iw 


If so, isn’t if worth your while to try hard to |. 


peutics. 
If you have not used Nestle’s Food, we will send you 
sample on application. 
THOS. LEEMING & CO., Sole Agents, 
18 College Place, New York. 


























































































WARD ROBE Complete. 
The most sty! Mish perfect fitting garments 
to be had. In fant outfit 2G patterns, 0c, 


short c othes, 12 pat. We. directions, am’t mat’r’) requir$ 
ed with each. New England Pattern Co.,8 Rutland Vt: 


SON'S PANTS 
TO TENT KNEE SUPPORTERS 
PREVEN'TS the Pulling off of BUT- 
TONS & the tearingofSHIRT WAISTS. | Mail, 35cts 
NO elastic band or bet. Send for Circular. 
Edwin Thompson, Box 12790, Providence, R. I, 


WOMEN READ, — 
Heads and Faces; How to Study Them, 


lof CHARACTER READING. ‘00 pages, 200 tl- 

ent malig Be my mg Bc st book out for you. Very inter- 
esting. Sent by mail. Listef “Books fo Women FREE 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 779 BROADW AY. N; Y. 


USIC INE SY eT EM. © Ai can learn mu 
F 















ithout the aid of a teacher. Rapic ‘ 
correct. Established twelve y 





er before seen s0 com- 


only four subscribers. 










TAUCHT. Notes, chords, accompaniments, thor- 
° . Circulars 
ough bass ae ‘si Ten Lessons } 0c Cae 



































)EPARTMENT OF ARTISTIC NEEDLE- | 
WORK 





. KNAPP, Epiror, 
outed No. 2 Linden 8t.,8. Boston, Mass 


Terms Used in Kuitting. 


K—Knit plain. P—Purl, or as it is sometimes called, 
jeam. N or K 2,tog—Narrow, by knitting 2 together. 
Iver—Throw the thread over thé needle before insert- 
ng in the next stitch. This makes a loop which t+ 
slways to Be conmeeree a stitch, in the succeeding 


nthe ‘ 
3i—Slip a stitch from the left hand to the right hand 
aeedie without knitting it. 8S! and B—Slip and bind— 
slip one stitch, knitthe next; pass the slip one over 
‘t, exactly as in binding off a piece of work at the end. 
worden Sh LEE pt sepenk trom ss times" mou abe 
ords. Lk re rom * i es” — 
Bquivsient to sazlog a , ki, pi—sl Lk 1,p1—sll, &1, 
pl. Tog means together. 


Terms in Crochet. 


Ch—Chain; a straight series of loops, each drawn 
with the hook through the preceding one. 8) st—Siip 
h; put hook through the work, thread over the 

k, draw it through the stitch on the hook. 8 c— 

le Crochet; having a stitch on the needle (or 
ook) put the needle through the work, draw the 
through the work, and the stitch on the needle. 
D c—double croch»t; having the stitch on the needle, 
‘put the needie through the work, and draw a stitch 
i bh, making two on the needie. Take up the 
thread n, and draw it through both these stitches. 
)T ¢ or Tr—Treble Crochet; having a stitch on the 
) needle. take up the thread asif for astitch, put the 
need e through the work, and draw the thread throuch. 
makin’ three on he needle. Take up the thread and 

) draw through two, then tee upthe thread and draw it 
) thro thetwo remaining. 8 t c—Shert Treble Cro- 
chet; like treble, except t when thethree stitches 

: the needle, instead of drawing the thread 
4 ee ice, itis oes tron . asi ewree 
at once. freb e Crochet; reble, ex- 

; that the thread is thrown twice over the needle 
before inserting the latterin the work. The stitches 
{ worked off two at a time, asintreble. Extra Long 
: ne the cotton three times round the needle, 




































































work as the treble stitch, bringing the n thro 
two are four times. P—or picot; made by working 


three and one single crochet in first stitch of the 


chain. 
—_--- > --——— 


' Will some one tell me how tw clean ue 
men’s silk neckties? E. M. H. 


Can any sister give directions for cockle-shel) 
stitch in crochet? P. J. M. 


)  “§Subscriber’’ would like directions for crochet- 
ing a three-cornered shawl. 


> If “Mrs. P. H.’’ will send her address and a 
) 'two-cent stamp to me, | will send her a nice pat- 
tern for bib, that we use and like very much. 

Miss Susie HADDEN. 
Rice Creex, Caunoun Co., Micg. 


“T. §.:”—Directions for “erochet shoulder 
} ”” were given in January num) er of JOURNAL, 
. Perbaps you would only teed ten points 
in your cape, ornine might be large enough; run 
ribbon between the points. M. 


—_—_——_—_ oe 
Zouave Jacket. 


One and a-half or two skeins of Germantown 
yarn,—according to size—two bone knitting 
needles. Cast up 40 stitches, knit plain garter 
stitch, (back and forth) a strip that will measure 
twice round the bust; sew the ends together; 
after it is doubled up and sewed at the end, sew 











up the middle of one side, feaving an opening at 
either end of the side, a quarter of the length of 
the side, for armholes; crochet a scallop all 
round it, also round the armholes: turn back at 
the neck for a narrow collar; fasten in front 
with a ribbon bow. This is merely to protect the 
shoulders, and comfortable to wear under a 
jacket. M. F. K. 





Chamois Skin Shaving Case. 


Materials: 2 pieces of pasteboard seven and 
' one-half inches in diameter, cut reund; sheet 
) wadding; one-quarter of a yard of Surah silk; 
three-quarters of a yard of ribbon for bow; two- 
dozen bells, third and fourth sizes. Paint or 
embroider one piece of the skin; cover the 
rounds with a thin piece of the sheet wool, then 
cover over with the chamois, drawn tight as you 
wold cover a pin ball. Line with the silk, finish 
each piece and join at thetop; sewa ring tohang 
» | itup, ani put the bow on the embroidered side. 
| Sew the bells all round the front piece, (easy so 
they willswing) alarge one, then a small, and 
soon. Fill with white tissue paper fastened in 
by sewing a very narrow piece of ribbon (a half 
ard) on the inside of the back piece, and tying 
tia. Perfume it if you wish. B. H. 





|4d c between last two dc of group; turu. 


|group of 4d c¢, catching Istd ¢ in lastde of 
group, making 2d c¢ under ch 2, catching 4th dc 
in top ol dc, ch 2, ldcin topof de, ch2,1de 
in 3d stitch o! chain five at end of row; turn. 





(Engraved Expressly for the Ladies’ Home Jougnal.} 
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Antique Lace. 


Make a chain of 21 stitches. 

lst row—1 d c in seventh stitch of chain, ch 2, 
1d cin tenth, ch 2, 1d cin thirteenth, ch 2, lde 
in sixteenth, ch 2, group of 4dc in last four | 
stitches of chain; turn. 

2d row—Ch 3, 3d ¢ in top of last d¢ of group, | 
ch 2,40 ¢ under ch 2, catching 1 st, dc in-4th d | 
c of group, ch 2, 1d cin top of dc, ch 2,1dcin 
topof d ¢, ch 2, ld ¢, ch 2,1 dc atend of row; | 
turn. 

3d row—Chain 5, 1 dc in top of dc, ch 2, 1 de, | 
ch 2, group of 4d ¢, catching 4th dc in 4th d cof 
previous group, cl 4, tc inch 2, ch 4, group of 


| 


4th row—Chain 3,3 d ¢ in top of last dc of 
group, ch 6, sc iv 5, 6, 7 stitches of te, ch 6, 





{Engraved expressly for The Ladies’ Home Journal.) 


5th row—Chain 5, group of 4d ¢, catching as 
in previous groups, ch 8, 5s cin 6th, 7th, Sth, 
9th, 10th stitches of ch6, ch 8, group of 4d c in 
last group; turn. 

6th row—8I st back 3 stitches, ch 83,3. d¢ wader 
ch 8, ch 6, 3.8 ¢ in 8th, 9th, 10th stitches of ch 8, 
ch 6, group of 4 d ¢ under ch 8, ch 2, 1 dc in top 
of dc, ch 2,1 dc in 34 st of ch 5, at end of row; 
turn. 

7th row—Chain 5, 1d cin top of dc, eh 2,14 
c in top of dc, ch 2, group of 4d c¢ under ch 4,1 
1 tc iv center s c of last row, ch 4, group of 4uc 
under ch 6; turn. 

8th row—Sl st back 3 stit: hes, ch 3, 3d cunder 
ch 4, ch 2, groupof 4de underch 4, ch2,1de 
in topd cof group, ch 2,1 dc, ch 2, 1de, ch2, 
I dc in 3d stitch of ch 5, at end of row; turn. 

9th row—Chain 5, 1d cin top of de, ch 2,14 
cinde, ch2,1dcinde, ch2,1dcinde, ch 2, 
group of 4dcinch2. This completes one star, 
or spider. Commence for second star from 
second row. 

D. C, put thread over the hook once. 

T. C, thread over the hook twice. 


—— + — 





J. 3. F 


Narrow Crochet Edge in November Number 
Corrected, 


Chain of 9; turn. 

lst row—2 d c¢ in 6th st of ch, ch 2,2d ¢ in 
same; this makes a shell, 1 d cin last st of ch. 

2d row—Ch 3, shell in shell, ch 6, fasten with 
slip st in loop made by turning at end of row. 

8d row—12 8 c under ch 6, shell in shell, 1dc 
at end of row. 

4th row—Ch 8, shell in shell, ch 6, fasten in the 
little spaee between shell and scallop, turn, make 
68s ¢ under ch 6, ch 6, turn and fasten in middle | 
of scallop in 8d row; turn. 

5th row—Make 12 s ¢ under ch 6. then finish 
the half scallop with 68 ¢, shell in shell, 1 de at 
end of row. 

6th row—Ch 8, shell in shell, ch 6, fasten in 
space between shell and scallop, turn; repeat 
from 3d row. 

D C—Put thread over before inserting hook in 
the work, over, draw through 2 stitches, over, 
draw it through 2. 


Pom 
es pel Bm 


"a . =a ei 
i. eee ee 
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Crochet Macreme Waste Basket. 


Shell Pattern for Mittens. 


Cast up 14 stitches on two needles, and 21 on | 
the third. 

Ist row—Purl 2, k 1, over, k 1, over, k 1, over, | 
k 1, over, k 1, p 2, ete. 

21 row—P 2, k 2, pv 2, ete. 

3d row—P 2,61, k 1, (bind the slipped 1 over 
the k 1), k 5, wn, p 2, ete. 

4t) row—P 2, slip 1, k 1, bind the slipped 1 over 
the k 1, k 3, n, puri 2, etc. | 

This makes a good-sized mitten in fine yurn. 
The inside of band can be kuit plain or seamed. 
I knit plain. Four rows of shells and 3 of pur! 
for the back of hand. Mus. J. CHIpsEyY. 

BRUNSWICK, MepiNa Co., OHIO. 

—---- > = -_— 
Sweet Violets. 





A very pretty, easily made flower, is our olue 
Violet—a small group making a very pretty 
Christmas token for mamma orsister. Onesheet | 
of purp.ish-blue paper costing 5 cents, will make 
dozeus. The flower is composed of five petals, 
has a bunched-up appearance; it can be nicely 
imitated in all but the fragrance. Should any 
little sister desire to try this, and the Daisy 
mentioned in September JOURNAL, I will makea 
Violet and Daisy, cut paper patterns of both, and 
send correct shade of pauper to practice with, if | 
they will send me address and ten cents. Have | 
any of you tried to earn the Tissue Paper Outfit | 
offered by the L. H. J. as a premium? I[ amsure | 
one hour’s work among the neighbors will secure 
it. Tryit. You will be delighted with it. 

G. R. P. 

Box 1200, New Brunswick, N. J. 
_—---— . ~ —=- 
Pansy Lace. 
(Original). 


Wind the thread ten times round a lead pencil, 
slip off, and, without breaking, fill with 25 single 
crochets; fasten together with a slip st, chain 5, | 
make 24 double crochets, with 2 ch between each 
of them, (or 1 double crochet in top of every 
other single crochet, with 2ch between). Make 
three of these rings, join them as in sample. 
Make as many of these “three rings’ as required 
for length of lace, and join the top ones together 
allalong inarow. Then begin at the last endof 
the piece, ch 6, and fasten in topof every double 





(Engraved expressly for The Ladies’ Home Journal.) 


crochet round both top and bottom edge. Then 
go round again with 8 ch caught in the middle of 
every 6 ch in the preceding row, with a purl of 4 
ch between. Now the bottom edge is finished. 
Go across the top of the piece with 3 double cro- 
chet in top of every 8 ch in the last round. Turn 
and come back with ch 2, and fasten with a slip 
st in top of every third double crochet in the 
preceding row. urn again, put i double cro- 
chet in every 2 ch in the preceding row, with 2 
ch between. M. 8. 


_ oe _ -_~ 
Spiral Hair Chain. 


Take 16 strands, (25 hairs in each) using the 
figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, place the figure 2 op- 
posite 1, and 4 opposite 3; put 6 opposite 5, be- 
tween 4and 2; put 7 half way between 1 and 4, 
aud 8 between 8 and 2; then place the strands 
across the table, over the numbers, and com- 
menee braiding by taking figure 1 in the left 


JANUARY 1888. 


more. Divide the stitches iu ba,/, place one half 
against the other, bind them off together, thus 
forming the sole of the shoe. In dividing them, 
care must be taken that the widened part be at 
oue end of the needles. I have improvea on this 


| by making a sole of Brussels carpet, lined with 


flannel, and bound with dress braid. They are 

invaluable for walking on ice, and very warm for 

riding. ‘E. R. F. 
Woopsvry, N. J. 





aniline 
Old Fashioned Shell Tidy, 


Cast on 74 stitches; seam back the first row. 

2d row—Knit 2, narrow 4 times, thread over 
and knit 1 until you have knit 7 siitches and put 
thread over 8 times. Instead of kuitting the 8th 
stitch, commence narrowing, aud narrow 8 times, 
then thread over and knit 1 as belore, and con- 
tinue until you get across. If you have done it 
rigiit, you will have four to narrow at last, and 2 
stitches to knit plain, like the first edge. Then 
seam back, knit across plain seam back again, 
making 3 times across, between each row of nar- 
rowing aud making stitches. Trim with edging, 
or fringe. Mrs. E. 8. W 

Sox 1157, GREENFIELD, Mass. 





Match Receiver. 


Spool cotton No. 10; fine steel crochet hook. 
Make a chain of 8 stitches; join. 

Ist row—Ch 3, 18d cin the ring, join in ch 3. 

2d row—Ch 4, 1decint pof first de *ch 2,14 


}c in top of next dc; repeat from star until you 


have 13 holes, ch 2, fasten in second stitch of ch 
4; this gives you 14 holes. 
3d row—Ch 2, 1d ¢ in first hole, *ch 3,2 d cin 
next hole, ch 3, 2dcin next hole; repeat trom 
star through the row, ch 3, and join in ch 2 at be- 
ginning of row. 
4th row—Ch 38, 3c in first hole, ch 1,3dcin 
same hole; this makes a shell; make a shell in 
each hole; you will have 14, join in top of ch 8 at 
beginning of row. Repeat the 4th row 15 times, 
apd you will have 16 rows of shells. 
17th row—Work 10 dc in each shell, catch with 
8 c between the shells. 
18th row—Work 1 se in top of each de. Run 
a ribbon one-balf an inch wide in and out between 
two rows of shells lengthwise, pass it ecross the 
bottom, and up the other side between two rows 
of shells to match. Tie a bow and suspend it by 
the ribbon; runa ribbon in and out below the 
row of scallops at the top, and tie a bow with 
very short ends. It gives a pretty finish. Set a 
smaJl glass tumbler in to hold the matches. If 
you wish to make one o! silk, you need have only 
10 shells round, therefore you will need but 9 d ¢ 
in the ring, instead of 13. M. F. K. 
. C.—Thread over before making the st. 
—_— —_ — . — 
Handsome Scrap Bag, 





Medium sized crochet hook and a ball of No. 10 
knitting cotton. Cast a chain of 3. using 1 to 
“turn’’ with, crochet the other 2 with Afghat st. 
Widen at end of every row (that is, every other 
row in Afghan st) till there are 25 or 26 sts; then 
keep these straight along for 33 rows, then nar- 
row, matching the widened end, narrowing down 
tolst. Make four of these pieces. ‘hen take 
red worsted, and crochet in single st all around 
each piece, then a row of white yarn with thread 
over, a row of red in singie st, then finish with a 
|row of red with thread over, and a ch of 2 be- 
|tween, This makes 4 rows around each piece. 
Work initials or name in one of the strips, anda 
vine in the others with red wool. Fasten these 
pieces together, bag fashion, sew on cords and 
| tassels to hang by, and cords and tassels at the 
points where the pieces are joined. ANNA. 

The Egandine 
Bouquet, Atkinson’s new perfume. This superb dis 


illation sweetly recalls fragrant S wiss flowers. Bright 
ewels, nasetting of perpetual snow. 


STAMPING for EMBROIDERY. 


| 
| 








hand, figure 2 in the right, bring 1 round to 2, and 
2to1; then 3 to 4, and 4 to 3; then 5 to 6, and 6 
to5; then 7 to 8, and8to7%. Commence at one 
as before, push the braid together, boil it, and 
dry. This will give a very pretty chain, and 
cannot fail to give satisfaction. , . Vv. 
Austin, TEXAS. 
—_— ——— - oe —_—— — - 
Baby’s Crochet Bib. 


In answer to “Mrs. P. H.’s’’ request, I send a 
pattern which has been used, and admired by 
everyone who sees them. 

The material can be of Finlayson, Bonsfield 
& Co.’s real Scotch linen thread, No. 25, or 
Morse & Kaley’s knitting cotton, No. 14, with 


’ ’ atent transferring papers are 
BRIGG $ & C0. $ Sist what ever lady should use 
| tostamp her own materials for embroidery or painting. 
| hey stamp on p!ush, velvet, satin, Jinen or any ma- 

teria! by passing a warm iron on the back of the pattern. 
Book showing 400 designs 15 
l sheet containing 25 designs2?x3 inches 25 
ry on 20 “ 36 x4 te 25 


1 * “ 1b * 4x4 125 
. «* - = ” £39 ” 25 
1 ” ” 5 7 for tidies 25 
All for 81.00 $1.40 


BRIGGS & CO,, 
_ 104 Franklin 8t., New York. 


Perforated Patterns for Stamping 
MGNOGKAMS AND DESIGNS TO ORDER. 
Patterns Sent on Approval. = 
i. lu. ANDROUS,_ 





spool cotton, No. 10, for the border. Makea 
pore of 7st and work backand forth in d cin 
the back loop of stitch, increasing by crocheting | 
three stitches in the middle stitch of each row. | 
This will have a rivbed effect and twice across | 
makes one ridge. Make 31 ridges. | 
On 10 stitches, at each end, make 16 ridges, to | 
form the sleeve, and fasten upon the bib, 44 
inches from the ends. Carry the point between | 
each sleeve over the frout of bib, first crocheting | 
a border all around biband sleeves. For border: 
Ist row—1 tr, 1 ch; repeat. 
24 row—2 tr, 2ch, 2tr allon 1 tr; miss 1 tr, 
and on next tr make a shell like first. 
8d row—Shell (2 tr, 2ch, 2 tr) under2 ch of 2d 
row. 
| 4th row—1d ¢ under 2 ch, 6 tr under next 2ch; 
repeat. 
5th row—3 ch,1de between each tr. Finish 





Make a chain of 6 stitches, join, work seven 
rows of dc, widening occasionally to have the 
round lay flat, then work nine rows of single 
crochet, then put 2d cin ast, ch 2, and 2d cin 
same st, (this makes a shell) skip 8 stitches, 
make a shell, skip 3 stitches, make a shell, ch 8, 
skip 8 stitches; repeat from star seven times. 
which finishes the row; work 16 rows more like 
the last, stiffen same as cornucopia given in 
November number of Journau. I formed mine 
over a large milk can. One can shape them to 
suit her fancy; put ribbon in and out the open 
spaces, and a large bow on the front; a bunch of 
cones, gilded and bronzed, looks pretty on the 
front; cover a round of pasteboard with felt, and 
put it in the bottom for a lining. 

Single crochet:—Insert the hook through the 
work, put thread over and draw it through, then 
put thread over and draw it through the 2 stitches 
on hook. 

Double crochet:—Put thread over the hook 
before putting it through the work, then thread 
over, draw it through two stitches, eons over, 

.F.K. 


draw it through two. 


an 
| OUR $200 PABLOE 0 AN SOLD FORK 
ONLY 842.50! See pase te Deneusten number. 











off with bows of ribbon on each sleeve and on the 
point in front, and tie behind with ribbons seton 
1alf an inch below the sleeve line. If any fur- 
ther information is desired address 
Hattie WILLARD WETMORE. 
WAVERLY, OHIO. 


| 
} 


| 





oo - 
Polish Boots. 
(By request.) 


Noticing a request for directions for Polish 
Boots, I send the following: [ have often knit 
them, und found themsatisfactory. Take 4steel | 
needles, number 4, four ounces of tapestry, or | 
yarn, used d ,uble, two colors. (I used German- | 
town yarn and liked it). Scarlet and black have | 
a pretty effect, forming a shoe and stocking on | 








the foot. Set up 24 stitches in the scarlet, on | 
each of three needles, knit 2 plain stitches and | 
2 seam all round; continue ribbing 3 inches in | 
depth. Begin to widen once on each side of one | 
rib every other row; the ribbing must be contin- 
ued and as fast as 4 new stitches are made,anew | 
rib must be made withthem. Widen thus on each | 
side of the same riball the way dovvn, until there | 








are 20 ribs round the whole. Tie on the black, | TA DIES’ T Cc 


G 
265 Sixth Avenue, New York, 


perro TAMPING PATTERNS 


PERFO- 
Our Iilustrated Catalegue shows 3,500 
Choice Designs to orderfrom. Teaches 
\ Stamping,Kensington andLustra Painting. 
Sent free for l0c. to pay postage,if you 
mention this publication. 
-J. CUNNING &CO., 
148 W. Sth St., Cincinnati, 0. 


THE DANA BICKFORD 


FAMILY KNITTER. 
Knits everything required by the 
household, of any quality, texture, 
and weight desired. 
DANA BICKFORD PRrEs’T. 
: 79% Broadway, New York. 
4 AGENTS WANTED. 

A good wife, daughter, or sister is always on 
the outlook for any article that will save the 
money and temper of her gentlemen relatives, 
and by so doing she is very apt to increase her 
own supply of pin-money. Collars and cuffs are 
among the greatest sources of annoyance and 
expense tomen., They wear out quickly, cheap 
linen won’t last, every washing brings even the 
best piece nearer to its end. Collars and cuffs 
made of LINENE, while neat and stylish, save 
thistrouble and expense. If you can’t purchase 
them at your dealers, send six cents for asample 
set of collars and cuffs, with illustrated catalogue 
free. Show them to your husband, father, or 
brother, and they will quickly see their advan- 
tages. The address is: 


THE REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
___ 27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


DUPLE CORSET—Elegant,Healthfu!,Comfort- 
able,Durable & warranted. Descriptive 
catalogue free, The Dunex C Co. 218 6th Ave. N.Y. _ 
T G SEL.—Agents want- 

ed everywhere. 2 doz. mailed for $1.00. Sample 10cts. 























, 
continue ribbing without widening, two inches | NOVELTY WHEEL CO., 24 Congrass St., Boston, Mass. 
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[For Tue Lapies’ Home JouRNAL. | 
INTERIOR DECORATION, 





BY A. R. RAMSEY. 





Vil. 


A favorite filling stitch is the French knot, 
which is also used in regular embroidery in ways 
where no other would suffice; as, tor instance, 
in working the heart of wild roses, daisy centres, 
the heads of stameus aud pistils, or the black- 
berry and strawberry among fruits. The thread 
is brought through to the suriace of the material 
and held asif for a plaiu scallop stitch, then be- 
tween the point whence it issued and the point 
where the thumb holds it, the strand is twisted 
twice around the needle—so as to make a little 
spiral. This must be done close to the design, 
else the knot will hang too loose. The needle 
point is next inserted nearly, but not exactly, at 
the place where the thread first came to the sur- 
face; the thread passing down through the little 
spiral, draws it into a compact hard kuot, lying 
close to the surface. For simple ornamental 
filling it is often wise to double the strand of silk, 
or crewel, aud net twist the thread around the 

needle but once; 
, where a grainy-look- 
—-— ne a> yo 
this method has deci- 
q ani ded advantages, and 
for beginners it is 
also a quick way of 
learning bow to make 
the kuots firm and 
even, aud how to 
leave the connecting 
thread neither too 
long nor too short. 

Allied to tne French 
knot is the old-fash- 
ioned ‘bullion stitch,’ 
now so seldom used except in church embroid- 
eries. A long stitch is taken across the stuff, 
(the length of the one needed in ‘‘bullion’’) the 
needle passing underneath and coming te the 
surface again in exactly the same place from 
which the stitch started. The thread is twisted 
around the needle ten or twelve times—just as 
in the knot—the number of spirals being deter- 
mined by the length of the stitch first taken. 
The needle is drawn through the little roll of 
twists—this being held firm and steady by the 
thumb of the left hand,— the point is inserted at 
the other end of the flat stitch, the long live of 
twists being drawn to lie firmly on the material. 
The stitches are worked as close together as pos- 
sible, and, if nicely done, present an even suriace 
o: fine ridges. 

The buttonhole stitch taught in a former arti- 
cle has two varieties which are largely used in 








covering a background, where either the material | 


will not admit of darning, or, none of the darn- 
ing stitches give sufficient color to throw forward 
the design. In the first of these, called ‘*box 
stitch’? a row of ordinary buttonhole is worked 
across the material (of course, avoiding the de- 
sign) the thread being left rather loose. Below 
it a second row is worked, but so arranged that 
the vertical line of each stitch in this row shall 
start directly above the centre of the horizontal 
line of the stitch in the upper row—this pulls the 
horizontal line down a very little but it serves to 
make the work the six-sided box design, which it 
becomes when this process is repeated again and 
again, as in the illustration. 

The second variation, called ‘brick stitch,” 
changes the hexagons into oblongs, or ‘‘bricks,”’ 
by making the horizontal part of the stitch al- 
most twice as long as the vertical part, and draw- 
ing it too tight to allow it to sag, as in the box 
stitch. 

These make the last in the series of filling 
stitches, and next month’s article can take up the 
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interesting sub- 
ject of the vari- 
ous Persian and 
Cretan stitches, 
which defy the 
efforts of all be- 
ginners to imi- 
tate or even un- 
ravel until their 
simple secret is 
found out. { 

From Christ- | iy ; 
mas to Lent is, ‘ 4 ; 
in most towns . Fi 
and cities, the s 
season for social + / 
gatherings of all , 
uescriptions. Of 
late years the entertainments, in the average 
home, have been becoming more frequent, and 
more simple in character—we having copied, in 
a distorted sort of a way, the Alternoon Tea of 
our English cousins, and the entertaiment of a 
luncheon, a dinner, or at most a small supper 
party is fast taking the place of the elaborate af- 
lairs once cousidered necessary if one “enter- 
tained” atall But, in proportion asthe ceremony 
and extent of these hospitalities have decreased, 
the daintiness and care for table ornamentations 
has increased, and this condition has extended 
into the daily life as well, where the table and its 
decorations, down to its commonest article, is 
the thought of every woman of taste, the theme 
of many volumes, the work sometimes of genuine 
artists. Who uceds, uow-a-days, the suggestion 
that a table-cloth. should never be laid over bare 
boards, cut should always have athick soft cloth 
underneath it? This undercloth may be of heavy | 
woolen cloth or of the double-faced canton flannel | 
uow so generally used for the purpose. The | 
woolen cloth is expensive, but it is softer and | 
more pliable than the canton flannel, and if noth- 
ing else can be afforded, it is possible to have an 
old blanket thoroughly washed out and sent to | 
the dyer’s to be dipped a bright red. The red 
ucdercloths impart a warm, lovely glow to the 
linen above it, but many housekeepers prefer the 
white ones, since they are more readily washed, 
aud leave no stain on the upper cloth, if, by ac- 
cident, a cup or glass is upset during a meal. 

For dinner, the cloth is, de rigeur, plain white, 
with no ornamentation but its own damask pat- 
tern and its own quality—which is the finest the 
purse can afford. The dinner napkins match the 
cloth in plainness and any one who has ever used 
the generous seven-eighth napkin will ever, wil- | 
ling, return tothe tiny squares which are some- | 
times offered you. ; 
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ways to decorate either cloth or napkin, is toout- 
line the design in which the damask pattern is 
woven, by working around it in outline stitch, 
with filo-floss of two or more contrasting colors; 
this is especially suited to a running design, but 
care must be taken to choose a pattern uot too 
intricate for that makes the work almost impos- 
sible; on the other hand the isolated figure is not 
improved by such treatment. The finger-bowl 
doyley is now a matter of course and though it 
is of no earthly use, except to multiply the small 
cares of the housekeeper, yet it is oue oi the del- 
icate touches which add much to the dainty ap- 
pearance of the dessert-table, and it looks as if 
the doyley had come to stay. 

It is usually made of fine sheer linen—the finer 
the better, some workers preferring linen cam- 
bric—cut into a square of eight inches to a side, 
and either hemmed, or fringed, to the aepth o! 
an inch all around. ° 

Any amount, aud almost any kind, of embroid- 
ery is used on the doyiies—sometimes they are 
worked all over, sometimes with only a border, 
and oftever still with a single bunch of fruit ora 
spray of flowers; they are generally done in out- 
line stitch, but often have the — regularly 
filled with the genuine crewel stitch. Some of 
them are masses of drawn work, while others 
again have drawn work above the fringe only, or 
around, and in, the deep hem—in fact ove hardly 
sees two sets of doylies alike. Among the finest 
shown are those of Bolting cloth, with an inch 
wide hem; onthe centre part is worked, iu white 
filo-floss, a spray of flowers which seems to have 
been carelessly thrown on the material, so care- 
lessly, indeed, that the blossoms and leaves run 
out over the hem. The work is of course in half 
solid outline, at least, though the full embroidery 
is best, and, when finished, the thin doyley is laid 
over a square of pink China silk (exactly the size 
of the finished doyley) which has been previously 
fringed to the depth of an inch on every edge. 
Many ladies make their doylies of China, or 
Surah silk, using many colors in the one set, but 
taking care to have them all of the most delicate 
shades. The silk doylies are embroidered too, 
and quite as elaborately as those of linen, but the 
gorgeous creations are not as artistically correct 
as the plainer work, since they are too elaborate 
for the purpose they were intended to fill, and 
merely suggest display. 

One of the newest ornaments for the table is 
the epergne cloth 
—simply an em- 
broidered linen 
some eighteen 
inches square— 
to be laid in the 
centre of the 
table, under the 
epergne, or, if no 
epergne is used, 
under a vase of 
flowers. Here 
the embroiderer 
and the colorist 
may revel in 
their work, for 
no design is too 
elaborate, no 
color too rich 
for this trifle, 
whose purpose 
it is to make a bright and glowing centre to the 
festive board—the design must be btg, the color 
must be gorgeous, 

One of the loveliest of these cloths is stamped 
with a pattern of interlacing orauge sprays— 
leaves and ripe fruit—in a flat conventional de- 
sign. The leavesare worked in half solid Outline 
with dark green filo-floss, the fruit with orange 
color in chain stitch, starting in the centre and 
worked round and round to the outer edge, which 
is strongly marked by a row of rope stitch ina 
darker shade. The design fills the linen almost 
entirely, but wherever the background is exposed 
it is tilled in with ‘*bex stitch,’’in pale sea green. 





| The epergne cloth is hemmed, or fringed, on each 
| side and may be further decorated by several 


rows of drawn Work. Sometimes mottoes are 
seen meandering in and out among the designs, 
such as 


“The Host Loves Best 

A Cheerful Guest,” 
or, “Go, Gather Ye Roses While Ye May;’? but 
these mottoes are not often prettily lettered and 
therefore they destroy the artistic value of a 
design. 

For the tea-table a waiter, forthe urn, cups and 
other paraphernalia for tea-drinking, is no longer 
used, and in its place is an oblong of fine linen 
87x20 inches, Unlike the epergne cloth, the tea- 
cloth admits of but little decoration, and this 
little is done in outline stitch with Freneh work- 
ing cottons of red or blue; it is generally sufli- 
cient to’ work a decorative border or perhaps a 
spray of flowers across each end of the cloth, and 
it is to be hoped that no one will use the design 
of tea cups arranged as a border, with teapots 
scattered, here and there, in their midst. In the 


warning may be given in regard to the carving 
knives and forks, which are worked asif lying 
around the edge. It is worth while to make these 
cloths pretty, ‘and nothing short of a pretty, 
graceful design, daintily worked, will do this— 
kuives and forks and cups do not admit of much 
grace when treated conventionally for the em- 
broiderer. 

In all this work on linen the fineness of the 
material must be insistedupon. Itis not enough 








| it to the required 


to go into a shop and buy some article already 
stamped, but the , 
worker — sheuld 
find for herself a 
fine, even linen, 
and having cut 






size, by drawing 
the threads to 
secure straight 
edges, should 
hem,’ or fringe 
it as desired—using, in either case, a small dainty 
hemstitch to fasten the hem down, or, to over- 
cast the head of the fringe. If drawn work is to 
be put on it should be done now, and, after all 
this, the work is taken to be stamped in a design 
the worker bas herself chosen, and which she 
embroiders smoothly and delicately. Then, and 
only then, will she have a really lovely piece of 
table decoration, and no one who has ever seen 


| such will care much for the articles which remind 


For luncheon, the cloth may be fringed, with a | 0" of the work of some artists who are said to 
border, in colors, either worked or wie round | “paint by the yard.” 


it. Sometimes the whole cloth is embroidered 
with a rambling design, with isolated figures; | 


but apes the border is sufficient. Lunch 
napk 


The silk used should be filo-floss— the imported 


similar cloths used under the meat dish the same | 


selle. 

A new linen thread is the Harris “‘silken flax.” 
It comes in all colors and has a beautiiul silken 
lustre. It is said to stand washing beautifuily, 
but itis almost too new au article to have been 
thoroughly tested. This, like the Pearsall’s silk, 
is imported, aud noneof the American imitations 
cau equal them in beauty and durability. They 
cost more but they are economical in the end, 
since they so amply repay the labor which must, 
in all cases, be bestowed upon hand work. 
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How few people in this world are prompt in 
their corresponuence! How nearly universal, in 
this matter, is procrastination,—with all its re- 
sultant disappointment and vexation; some- 
times even vontinued until a feeling of shame 
determines the delinquent not to write at all! 

lt may profit us to considera little in detail 
the reasous of this too common failing; for per- 
Laps it is due to causes which a little thought 
and resolution may enable us to remove. 

That one cause is in some cases lack of time is 
undoubtedly true; though vot nearly so oiten as 
it is offered in excuse. For the old saying**where’s 
a will there’s a way” is as true of finding time 
to write as it is of sundry and various other du- 
ties, and mauy people waste more than the re- 
quisite time by their neglect of ‘odd moments.’ 

The real reason is more often a curiously pre- 
valent dislike of this particular kind of work—iu 
many persons a positive dread,—not often form- 
ulated into words, but none the less real. In the 
hope of overcoming this fecling let us trace its 
origin and nature, 

With some persons it is largely due to imper- 
fect education or lack of practice in the several 
kiuds ot knowledge useful in writing: in the 
meaving and proper use of words: grammar, or 
correct construction; rhetoric, or excellence of 
style ;and in the perplexities of Euglish orthogra- 
phy ;—much less olten in the mere art of torming 
the written letters. Except the last two, all these 
kinds of knowledge are required in conversation, 
as well isin writing. In all, the study of good 
text bvoks and oi correct authors, conjoined 
with practice, is the best guide. 

But oftes a more serious trouble than that of 
composition lies in the subject matter; the dif- 
ficulty is not so much how to write as what to 


say. 

Note that this difficulty should never arise in 
business letters—-in which may be included such 
social communications as invitations, accept- 
ances aud the like; for in these the writer las a 
specific subject, and, after due reflection there- 
on, has only to express as clearly and concisely 
as possible, the facts, instructions or inquiries 
which the occasion demands. It is therefore gen- 
erally in reference to letters of friendship that 
people complain of not knowing what.tosay* But 
these same worthy people tind no such dearth of 
subjects when they can talk orally—face to face 
—with their friends;—why then can they not al- 
most as easily write? 

In most cases the cause is a false estimate of 
propriety in letter writing,—the idea that in 
writing one must mention only matters of great- 
er dignity or importance than in conversation. 

But except remarks—ill-natured or otherwise— 
about the sins or shortcomings of other folk, 
which generally one should avoid whether writ- 
or talking, and except further matters for which 
there is not time or which are too long or com- 
plicated for correspondence, anything about 
which we should talk we may properly put into 
our letters. And in fact, as a re just in pro- 
portion as one’s letters resemble fe writer, and 
seem almost to recall the very tones of his voice, 
they are the more prized by the friends to whose 
kindly indulgent consideration they are submit- 
ted. Ticrelore, as between friends, the tirst rule 
tor fluent and pleasant writing is to write just what 
we should probably say, beginning with what- 


When, however, oue is not writing tie first let- 
ter ofaseries but answering something previously 
reccived, therule just given may well be modi- 
tied by the excellent plan of replying first to all 
matters in the letter received which need or in- 
vite attention, before iutroducing anything new. 

Itought not to be necessary to add that the 
best way ofdoing this—perhaps the only proper 
way—is to spread open beside one’s own paper 
the letter to be answered and then treat its sever- 
al topics in the order either of their occurrence 
or logical sequence. But, evident as are the pro- 


vain for even areference to some one or more 
| matters which we had mentioned and thought of 
much interest,—and how often does this neglect, 
aunoying and wholly unnecessury, extend even 
to cases where we had asked direct questions! 
Except, therefore, communications which have 
certainly nothing calling for response, preserve 
| each Jetter received, and, when time permits be- 
ginning a reply, open the letter so kept and treat 
in turn each matter os oeg | or inviting com- 
ment; then add whatever else your fancy and 
judgement suggest as appropriate. 


should not be preserved thereafter is one of the 
hardest problems which arise to perplex us “in 
thisnaughty world,’’ andone about which the 
| present instructor docs not claimto offer any 
| light. But letters which are to be preserved may 
| for greatest convenience be foided toa uniform 
| size and marked at the top edge or corner inred 
| iuk with their writers’ initials and the dates, also 

if preferred, with two or three words suggesting 





| their most important angen, and then filed away | 


with ribbons or rubber bands. 

The propriety of writing soon is so often sug- 
gested by our friends, in postscripts and other- 
wise, thatit needs not to be urged here. But 
there is another good counsel not often given, 
with which our exhortations may properly be 

|ended. Take enough trouble to learn the time 
of collection from the nearest post box, orthe 
| other usual means of reaching the central office, 
and when a letter is finished do not unnecessarily 
| lose time in getting itintothe mail. Inattention 
| to these details may cause a letter notto leave 
| its place of origin until Monday which by a little 
| care might have started the preceding siueees: 
ILLS. 
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HOW TO CURL OSTRICH PLUMES. 








| We have been asked many times fora method 


article made by Pearsall and marked Eastern Dye | Of ‘‘home-curling” of ostrich feathers. We give 
is the very best in the market. It can be relied 
ns may be small—though the large onesare | 0" to wash if carefully handled, and has the ad- 


| below one which was recently published in the 
| Yankee Blade: 


always preferable—and may be embroidered even | vantage of being spun in longeven strands which | a are Tee See, corn diee oe8 commnen ont, 


when the cloth is plain. 


nd let the fire in the cook stove burn down un- 


One of the prettiest! are easily separated into several threads but til you have a good bed of coals; lay the cobs on 


which do not get rough in working as duves filo- | 


ever seems to us most interesting or important. | 


priety and convenience of this method, clearly | 
many people need to have itcalled to their notice; | 
ior how olten on reading a letter do we look in | 


Whether the letter when auswered should or. 








and sprinkle them with salt and shake the feather 
in the smoke. Add cobs and salt from time 
time, and be sure to sbake the plume well, turning 
every partinthe smoke. Theharder you shak 
the feather the better it will look. Be carefu 
to hold it farenough from the fire to keepit from 
burning. The livelier the coals without bla 
the better. Ihave tried to make this plain. 
thought my plumes completely spoiled till I 
tried this method. I saw a milliner wash 
white plume once andre-curl it this way, and it 
looked as nice as new. She washed it in sud 
and rinsed it in clear water, and shook it vigor. 


ously until about dry, and then shook it ove 
the smoke. 


OCKETATLAS 
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IVISON. BLAKEMAN & Co.’NeEw vorx. 


CALENDAR 189 


We begto announce the comple- 
tion of anew Steel Plate Engrav- 
ing, designed for us by Messrs. 
JOHN A. LOWELL& CO, Itis 
pronounced by them the most exe 
quisite Calendar which the engrav- 
er’s art has yet produced. 

Size, 11x 14 inches. 

We will mail a copy to any ad- 
dress upon receipt by us of 1octs, 
in stamps, cash or postal note, 


OOLIBER, GOODALE & 20., Boston, Mast. 
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trial, We know if you once see Treas- 
uRE-TrovE, you will not be without it. 
It is $1.00 per year; has 36 large es; endorsed 
by teachers and parents everywhere. It is a 
splendid magazine. Established 10 years, 
Better now thanever. Premiums forclubs, Send 
for our new list. Valuable articles for a little work, 
Agents are very successful in introduc 
$3 TREASURE-TROVE into schoo 
and families. Liberal commissions. Mention this 
paper. TREASURE-TROVE CO.,, 
25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 


The cabinet organ was in- 
troduced in its present form 
by Mason & Hamlin in 1861. 

§ Other makers followed in 


the manufacture of these 
instruments, but the Mason & Hamlin Organs have 
always maintained their supremacy as the best in 
the world. 

Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
unequaled excellence of their organs, the fact that 
at all of the great World's Exhibitions, since that of 
Paris, 1867, in eompetition with best makers of all 
countries, they have invariably taken the highest 
honors, Illustrated catalogues free. e 


Mason & Hamlin’s Piano 
Stringer was introduced by 
them in 1882, and has been 

8 pronounced by experts the 


*yreatest ‘ improvement in 
pianosin half acentury.” 

A circular, containing testimonials from three 
hundred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, 
together wit descriptive catalogue, to any applicant. 

janos and Organs sold for Cash or casy payments; 
alav rented. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANOCO. 


154 Tremont St., Boston. 46 E. 14th St. (Union Sq.), N.Y. 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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FOR SILK, WOOL, COTTON, 
and all Fabrics and Fancy Articles. Any one 
can use them. Anything can be Colered. 


32 GCOLORS-10 CENTS EACH, 


Remember, these are the only Pure, Harmless 
“Beware Bs, agent, ® Poison 
ous, Adulterated, Weak and Worthless. 


We warrant these Dyes to color more goods, 
package for package, than any other Dyes ever 
oe and to give more brilliant and durable 
colors. 











THE DIAMOND 

COLD SILVER PAINTS 
BRONZE and COPPER 
For gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps 
Chandeliers, and for ail kinds of ornamental 
work. Equal toany of the high priced kinds and 
only 10 cts. a package. Also Artists’ Black for 
Ebonizing. 
Scld by Druggists everywhere. Send postal for 
Sample Card and directions for coloring Photo- 


graphs and doing fone work. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt, 





HOW ONE MAY LEARN TO PAINT 


with water colors for $1.50, including instructions and 
materials. This whole outfit, costing jess than a single 
lesson from a city teacher, may be had at our office, 29 
Temple Place, Boston. or will be sent by mail on re- 

o MPANY, 





ceiptofsl.D. 8S. W. TILTON & 
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dvertising raves two dollars per Agate line each in- 
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Renewals can be sent now, no matter when the 
ubscription expires, and the time will be added to 
to which the subscription is already entitied. 





Notice isalways sent of expiration of subscrip- 
ion. If not renewed it is immediately discontinued. 
© notice is required to sto; the paper, and no bill 
ili be sent for extra numbers. 





Receipts.—T ne fact that you receive the paper is 
proof that we have received your remittance cor- 

iy. If you do not receive ae a promptly, 
rite us that we may see that your address is correct. 





Errors.—Wemakethem s0 does every one, and 
e wil: cheerfully correct them if you will write to us. 
ry to write us good-naturedly. but if you cannot, 
en write to us any way. Do not complain to any 
one else or jetit pass. Wewantaneariy opportunity 
omakerightany iniustice that we may do. 
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ness with New York advertisers. 
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office. 


Philadelphia, January, 1888. 

















Subscriptions must begin with the number current 
when subscription was received. We donot date back, 
even upon the most urgent request. 











With the December number all subscriptions 
sent in upon our advertisement for 4 months tri- 
al subscribers ended. Now is the time to renew 
forone year. Piease be sure to state when send- 
ing, whether your subscription is a renewal or 
not and thus save yourselves and us much trou- 
ble at the end of another year. 
—_——— --- . 2 _—— ——— 

When complaining of non-receipt of paper, 
please state whether vou are a yearly, a six 
months, or atrialsubscriber. This will avoid the 
necessity ofour writing toyou, to ask the ques- 
tion, and we will be enabled to turn to the prop- 

book at once, for réference, thus saving much 
me and trouble on both sides. 





How to talk well, and improve your grammar, 
is clearlyset forth in ‘-Ease in Conversation, or 
Hints tothe Ungrammatical,’”’ written by Mrs. 
Emma C. Hewitt, and published by the Curtis 
Pub., Co., Phila. The price has been reduced to 
85 cents. It isa most useful bookto any woman 
desiring self improvement. Tells you bow to 
talk well inSociety, howto acquire ease and cor- 
rect expression, and points out hundreds of an- 
suspected errors in everyday English. 





It amazes us to see reputable journals accept- 
ing advertisemevts which they must know to be 
fraudulent. Itistheir business to know whether 
or not their subscribers are likely tobe swindled 
by their advertisers. They do know it, but they 
can not resist the few dollars such advertising 
bringsin. If they do not know it, such editors 
are not fit to conduct public Journals. It’s eith- 
er knavery or lackof brains; there is posi- 
tively no excuse for them. Certaiu concerns in 
Mass., and Conn., are advertising stamping out- 
fits at ridicuously low prices. These outfits are 
found to be utterly worthless. The complaints 
that. come to us, tempt us to expose halfa 
dozen of these concerns. One iv particular, in 
Conn,, advertising itself as a “manufacturing 
company,’’ gives us more trouble than all the 
rest put together. The proprietors were not long 
ago arrested for using the mails for fraudulent 
eorpeoes, and fined $250 in the U.S. Court at 

artford, in addition to fines of $250 and costs 
each, aid ina Boston Court. And yetin the 
face of all this a big ‘‘woman-trap”’ may be found 
in a half dozen reputable periodicals, the proprie- 
tors of said Journals hiding themselves behind 
a printed slip which bids their subscribers be 


wary. 
Think of it! the double oaget it! for it cer- 
tainly amounts to no less, to induce a man to ad- 
vertise in one’s columns, and then bid the ve y 
people from whom ke might hope for good re- 
sults, tobe cautious about answering the adver- 
tisers. 


”™ 
a 


We have our usual little sermon io preach this 
month, but fromthe volume of letters lying be- 
fore us which might serve as texts, we shall se- 
lect way J two or three. 

Here is one lady who says, ‘‘I haye discovered 
that my papers have been going to some one else 
and she refuses to give them up.” 

Another, ‘‘No one pretends in this town to re- 
ceive a pee he subscribes for, for the mail car- 
riers refuse positively todeliver them. We all 

‘0 to the general office to get them. Every one 

complaining.’’ 

Another says, ‘‘Please tell me how you mail 
our papers to this town. The postmaster says 
t comes straight along, afew every day. I feel 

sure that it does not start that way from your of- 
fice.’ Thank you, madame, for your faith in us. 
It does not indeed. 

But the crowning is a letter running this wise: 

“‘] received the card enclosed saying I refused 
the papers. I have refused some papers, think- 
ing they were advertisements, t suppose the 
‘JOURNAL’ is one of them. My wife has been 
complaing for several months of the non-arrival 
ofthe paper. Please send her duplicates of the 
five back numbers. J don’t mean to tell her how 
she lost them.”’ How is that for assurance, and 
notone cent of money enclosedto pay for the 
duplicatets which he had refused. 

e hope she will find out how she has lost the 
papers sometime, though we never told her. 

8 to the list of ‘not founds’’ who are soon dis- 
covered upon receipt of complaint, they are too 
numerous to mention. 





$500 IN CASH 





is offered for the largest number of six months 
subscribers up to April 1st, 1885—every yearly 
subscription to count as two six months sub 
scriptions. $450 is offered for the second largest 
list; $400 for the third largest; $350 and $300 for 
the fourth and fifth largest lists respectively, 
and so on for the twenty largest liste. For full 
particulars see the December number. 

Now let our club raisers go to work in earnest, 
and we shall soon have that million sub- 
scription list we have plannedfor. With increas- 
ing circulation we promise great improvements. 
We are planning an entire new dress of type, a 
finer quality of paper, te enable us to use a much 
finer grade of wood cutting, and to increase the 
number of illustrations; engaging the very best 
artists to be had in this country, and perfecting 
plans for new departments, and series of arti- 
cles by the best known and most popular writers 
in America. . 





OVER HALF A MILLION. 


We have printed 525,000 copies of the Sep- 
tember Lapies’ Home Journna., 510,000 copies 
each of the October and November issues, and 
700,000 copies of the December issue. 300,000 
more copies of the December number will be 
printed later on, to supply new subscriptions as 
they may come in during the next four or five 
mosths; also to supply newsdealers, and orders 
for single copies in answer to our advertisements. 
Every copy of the above-named September, Oc- 
tober and November issues hus been mailed to a 
bona fide paid-in-advance subscriber. 

eniiacee 
NOTICE TO TRIAL SUBSCRIBERS. 











Owing to the immense demand, in answer to 
our 4 months trial offer, we are entirely out of 
September, October, and November issues. We 
shall therefore be obliged to give our later 
subscribers on this offer, December, January, 
February, and March. 





NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 





The publisher of the Lapigs’ Home JouRNAL 
has leased the new six-story building (with the 
exception of the ground floor) at No. 435 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, toaccommodate the demand 
for increased space in which to comfortably trans- 
act the greatly increased business of the Jour- 
NAL, 

For the past year, we have been obliged to 
crowd an enormous business intoa space entirely 
inadequate, for the reason that we could not find 
just the building we needed, in a desirable lo- 
eality. We not only lacked store-ruom, but we 
were obliged to run night hands, for want of 
room to put on a proper force in the daytime. 

With five floors — feet in length) we shall 
have ample room in. which to handle our half 
million editions each month with comfort and 
dispatch. The first floor is handsomely fitted u 
in black walnut partitions, and counters wit 
glass tops and@rass fittings, something after the 
usual style adopted by banking institutions, and 
coutains the general counting room, private of- 
fice of the proprietor, premium department, and 
engravers rooms. The second floor is occupied 
by the associate editor, and a force of sixty or 
more clerks, who have chargeof the subscription 
books. The entire third floor is given up to the 
mailing department. The fourth floor is used 
by the com positors and the accessories uf a print- 
ing room; while the fifth floor will give us our 
much-needed store-room. The building is en- 
tirely new, and modern in all conveniences, is 
fitted up for our express purpose, and presents a 
handsome and striking front of pressed brick, 
with terra cotta trimmings and heavy cornices. 
To all our readers we extend a cordial invitation 
to call upon us in our new home. 





“OLD MAIDS.” 


Mr. Fink, in his late work on ‘‘Love,’’ demon- 
strates, among other things, that the heroine of 
the popular novel is no longer as young as she 
once was. 

Life, in fiction, with all its exaggeration, is 
but the exponent of the times after all. There 
must be a certain amount of realism in it, in or- 
der thatitmay pay. Therefore, if society itself, 
were not undergoing a change, we would not 
find thissame change inworks which deal only 
with fictitious characters. 

It is gradually being conceded that a woman’s 
life is not lived out by the time she is twenty- 
five. It is ones upon the youthful mind, 
that a woman may live to be thirty or even forty, 
and still have the fire of romance burning in her 
heart; and the school miss of sixteen more rare- 
ly sneers, when her aunt thirty-five dares to 
think of marriage. 

This change is due to pressure brought to bear 
in two different directions: first—the re-incor- 

ration into geneial use, of the good old-fash- 
oned word “woman.” There are no longer, as 
there were fifteen or twenty years ago, “‘old 
young girls;”’ women, young and old are women. 
A girl of eighteen is a girl, but she is likewise a 
young woman in general estimation; a woman 
of twenty-five is the same. 

But the most important factor of the whole 
matter—the ove which really supercedes the in- 
troduction of the word woman as a primary 
cause (the latter being in a great measure the or- 
igin of the former) is fashion. Not that it has 
grown to be “the fashion” to do thus or so, but 
that fashion, as evincedin dress, has done much 
to produce this much-to-be-desired result. 

here is no longer a distinct line between the 
dress of the woman of twenty and that of the 
woman of thirty; the dress of the woman of 
sixty, without being ‘‘kittenish,”in any degree, 
may, with propriety, conform iu a great measure 
to that of the woman of twenty-five. 

It has thus wry impossible for men and 
women to decide at xu first glance with any cer- 
tainty, upon the age of the woman whom they 
are studying for their next novel. In truth, age 
has ually been forgotten in facts. The the- 
ory that to certain years alone, belongs romance 
has given place to the fact that it isto be found 





at all ages. 
Likewise have the old and the young woman, 


grown insensibly to ignore the difference in years 
existing between them, thinking only of the 
pleasure the friendship gives. 

All this bas done much to engender firmness 
and steadiness of purpose in the young, while at 
the same time ithas brightened and made beau- 
tiful, the lives of those older, and has certainly 
been greatly to the advantage of all. 





NOTICE TO CANADA SUBSCRIBERS. 





We ure obliged to makea discrimination in 
regard to our Canada subscribers, when sending 
premiums. Below is appeneda list of the only 
articles which we can send by mail. All other 
premiums must go by express, and pass through 
the custom-house at the expense of the receiver. 

Rug-Maker, butter-knile, sugar-shell, outfits, 
tissue paper outfits, lace pius, color boxes, books. 





A WEDDING OUTFIT. 





One of our large cash prizes, given April Ist, 
would enable any young lady to provide hersel! 
with a first-class wedding outfit. It could be 
easily earned within the next three months and 
is well worth working for. If you fail to secure 
$500, there is still a chance for $450, $400, $350, 

, and so on. 





> 
NOTICE TO PEEL ARS CaA SU BSCRIB- 





A discrimination in the rates of posta to city 
subscribers, is made between weekly and monthly 

riodicals, to the great disadvantage of the 
atter, for, while the weeklies can be mailed to 
city subscribers for one cent per pound, month- 
lies cannot be mailed to city subscribers for less 
than one ceut for each two ounces, except where 
the subscribers go to the post-office for their mail. 
This regulation REFLARS ONL Y tosubscribers 
in the particular city in which the periodicals are 
published. Asthe JOURNAL in its present form, 
are over two ounces, we, being located in 
PHILADELPHIA are, therefore, ubliged to 
ask our Philadelphia subscribers twenty-four 
cents extra, for postage, unless the paper is ad- 
dressed at the _ -office to be called for, or to 
any post-office box. RHMEMBER, this refers 
to Philadelphia subscribers ALONE, and to those 
in no OTHER city. 


PRIZE WINNERS. 


In the September, 1887 number of the Lap1zs’ 
Home JouRNAL, we advertised the JOURNAL for 
the balance of the year, on receipt of only ten 
cents, and offered six cash prizes for the largest 
lists of trial subscriptions. $200 in cash was the 
first prize, $150 the second, $100 the third, $75 
the fourth, $50 the fifth, and $25 the sixth. The 
Sewn is a corrected list of the prize winners: 

1st, Miss Agnes R. Patton, Phila., Pa., 1231. 

2d, Wm. L. Ripley, W. Medway, Mass., 1095, 

8d, Victor Coffin, Charlottetown, P. 








E. I., Can. 965. 
4th, 8. T. Fairbanks, Weston, Ohio, 863. 
5th, Mary H. Valentine, 136 Essex Str, 

Bangor, Me. 58. 
6th, Mrs. L. M. Jones Blunt, Dak., 695 


Now who will secure the $500 cash prize for the 
largest list of six months subscribers at 25 cents 
each, up to April Ist, 1888? ow very much 
smaller clubs than the above will win our April 
prizes. 





Weare sorry to disappoint our readers by omitt- 
ing to publish this month, the continuation of 
“Our New Minister,’”? by Josiah Allen’s Wife. 
The author has beeu very sick and unable to at- 
tend to any epee J work, We hope, both for 
the sake of the readers and that of the writer her- 
self, that she will soonbe sufficiently restored to 
health to resume her literary duties, and give us 
herarticles, in uninterrupted succession. 





ae - 
CORRESPENDENCE. 





‘Miss JENNIE Pariurps’’:—Address, Ebrich 
Bros,. 8th. Ave., and 24th. 8t., N. Y. 


“Mrs. O. C. Atpricw”:—Use Naptha for 
cleaning your kid gloves. ‘‘Electro Silicon” for 
your brass lamps. 


“A New Suspscriper. Perrio, N. M.”:— 
March 28, 1867, came on Tuesday, and April 26, 
1860, also on Tuesday. 


“Mrs. 8. J. Dopaz, Waeaton, Mp.’’:—Con- 
sult our advertising columns for knitting and 
embroidery silks. 

We don’t know where you can get waste 
cloth. 


Please inform me where! can get a book of in- 
structions on wax work; also on yy flowers. 
Will ‘Bell Patterson’? inform me in making a 
hairchain. whether or not sheruns acord through 
it? SADIE. 


B. C.:—If you do not understand makipg 
crazy shells, I will work a sample and mail to 
you, on receipt of ten eents. M. F. K. 

20 LINDEN 81., Soutn Boston, Mass. 


“Ep. Lapres’ Home Journav’’:—Mrs. A. R. 
Calver can get ‘‘Waterproof Fibre Cloth,” suit- 
able for hot-beds, cold-frames, pits, ete., by 
sending to ‘‘U 8. Waterproofing Fibre Co., 56 
South 8t., New York. They will send samples 
upon application. Mrs. T. M. PascHAL. 

CASTROVILLE, TEX. 


BLACKSTONE, Mass., July 16, 1887. 
Epitor Lapies’ Home JourNaL:—Please tell 
me how to clean paint brushes from the paint, 
also how tokeep paints moist, after being mixed? 
They dry in twenty-four hours after they ure 
mixed, and I have to throw them away. 
Your youthful reader, M. L. B. 
{Clean your paint brushes with turpentine. 
Having done this, dip them iu gun oil and bring 
them toagood point. This insures their keeping 
a good shape much longer. You can immerse 
your pallette in water, to keep your paints moist. 
—Ep. Jour. ]} 


“Mrs. J. E. ” Afton, N. Y. ‘The hang- 
ings ot Peacock-biue may be lined with a warm, 
light, cafe au lait brown—which will accord well 
with the rooms us described. The rich yellow 
browns now so much in vogue would answer, 
provided the browns already present were on 
this tone. Thelining may be of sateen in cotton 
or wool. The edges should be finished by a heavy 
cord of either blue or brown and thecurtain hung 
by rings over abrass or wooden pole over the 

oors. 

The square of felt may be stumped in a geo- 
metical or flower, design and then worked in out- 
line — in = = crewels of beg rae ee 
izing colors, re ale green, t blue, golden- 
brows, yellow and pale pink. "Bo not be afraid 








of having too much of the same color in the 
room. A. R. 
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PLEASE tell me in your JouRNAL, how to var- 
nish a cheap chromo? | bave mastic varnish, 
but know not how to proceed. 

Where can I procure samples of polished Ash 
and Cherry such asare used in making furniture? 

What shall I rub rose-wood with to restore the 
polish without injury? 

Answers to these queries will be gratefully 
welcome toa SOUTHERN ADMIRER. 


“J. E. M.”gives the following experience in 
peanut raising :— 

“I shelled the nuts, and planted them two inch- 
es deep, two feet apart in the rows, and the rows 
four feet apart. It was the first day of May, the 
soil was good rich soil and ey sandy, the 
were planted near the corn field and were culth- 
eated the same time as the corn, three times, 
they were hoed twice. In October they were 
turned up with a pitch fork and let layin the 
sun three days; then I picked seven bushels of 
nice nuts. e have raised a good many ever 
year, unless the squirrels dig up the seed just af- 
ter they are planted. 


“Epitor Home JournNaAL:’’—Under the head 
of “Correspondence’’ iu this mouth’s JOURNAL, I 
see that “H. L.’’? wants to know how to prevent 
black ants irom getting into her pantry. 

I do not know how to prevent them from go- 
ing where they wantto go, but I do know what 
will make them waut to stay away and if the tri- 
al of it gives her as much sacisiaction as it has 
given me, I shall be very glad to have her and 
every one else, know about it. 

Take asmall dish, a saucer or sauce plate will 
do, and put into ita small tablespoonful of su- 
gar, stir intoit as much Tartar Emetic as will lie 
easily on a ten cent piece, just a good sized pow- 
der. Moisten slightly and set the dish where it 
will be convenient for the ants to find it. They do 
not care to come back for more. Mrs. L. W.8. 


Epitor Laprges’ Home JourRNAL:—In the June 
number of your paper, which came into my 
hands, I read an article on the ‘‘Kindergarten,” 
which seemed to be the beginuing of aseries, and 
which seemed to me, in its directness, minute- 
ness, and the profound insight it showed into 
Froebel’s system, as well as spirit, one of the 
most useful things I had seen; and though J] was 
not told the name of the author, I divined it. 
having seen her in her own kindergarten; and | 
want to see the subsequent numbers. I also 
showed it to a lady of Brookline, Mass., who said 
she should immediately subscribe for your paper, 
and I suppose she has done so ere this. he su- 
periority of this article to even the best I have 
seen elsewhere in the newspapers, consists in its 
plain, practical character, showing what is to be 
done. I think if the whole series continues in 
the strain of this one, it will be called for asa 
volume. ELIZABETH A. PEABODY. 

JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass. 


“Epitor Lapies’ Home JOURNAL:’’—Trem- 
bling though [ am as lremember the myraids of 
letters that must of necessity fall into your waste 
paper basket, still I feel impelled to add my tes- 


J timony to the merits of your valuable paper. 


It wascalled to my attention by a neighbor 
and after once subscribing for it feel that we 
cannot do withoutit. My children read it, and 
my husband reads it, and a// unite in sounding 
its praises. We enjoy especially the short sketch- 
es and portraits of the various noted writers and 
think it a happy thought. Everybody is interest- 
ed in aj] that pertains to the private lifeof these 
famous personages. 

I wish to tell the housekeepers my method of 
cleaning oil-cloth. Ihave a square under my 
sitting-room stove, that I am using for the third 
year and ithas never been washed, It is worn 
some, but looks very nice yet. I take an old 
Turkish towel and a broom, and rub the cloth 
briskly, this removes all the dirt and dust that 
sticks to it, and itlooks as bright as new. Irub 
the zinc the same way. This saves labor and the 
oil-cloth wears longer. Try it sisters. 

Eaypt. 


‘‘Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL’’:—Here are a few 
hints on Home decoration which may be of value 
to your readers. 

'o make a lovely white and gold chair with 
plushtrimmings, take an old fashioned rocker 
with rush or cane bottom and straight back. 
Cover with a coat of white lead and a good clear 
varvish, mixed. When thoroughly dry, takea 
bowl and stir one half part plaster of paris and 
one half whiting together with water until thin 
as syrup. With a large clear bristle brush go 
thoroughly and Ly ss over the entire chair. 
When dry this will have the appearance of white 
enamel, 

The cane portion of the chair must now be 
treated toan application of brilliant gold paint. 
Thecontrast is very pretty. The chair may be 
farther decorated by a cushion of blue or terri- 
cotta plush. 

Tomake a chair of antique appearance for Hall 
or library, secure an arm cbuir of substantial ap- 
pearance, with astraight back if possible. Cover 
with coat of the following composition. One 
part of Lampblack, and one o! Burnt Sienna 
ssenee nOvORgaLy Wott equal partsof varnisn and 
turpentine. When thoroughly dry cover flat 
wood work on the back with Lincrusta Walton 
gluedon. Shouldthechair be straight back take 
outthe connecting slats and insert a board of the 
proper size. After it is thoroughly secured by 
pails or glue, apply a panel of Lincrusta Walton, 
leaving a width of three inches all around. Ap- 
ply pavel or squure of same design to seat. Now 
for the decoration. A ter painting the Lincrus- 
ta Walton like the chair, take bronze powder and 
liquidize it by mixing with equal parts of Bal- 
sam of fir and turpentine. With the bronze go 
over the raised portion of the Lincrusta Walton, 
let it dry, then varnish the whole chair with fur- 
niture varnish. This will give an antique appear- 
ance tothe combination. Is desirable, the Lin- 
crusta Walton can be farther secured tothe chair 
with brass headed tacks. Which will add tothe 
ornamentation. 

A decorative article has very recently been put 
on the market, it is Jewel Stains applied to glass. 
While recently in Chicago] purchased a box, and 
now my Staiued glass windows are the admira- 
tion of all my neighbors. Jewel Stain is put up 
in bottles, and packedsecurely in a box of cotton. 
A circular of instruction accompanies each box. 
This new material for home decoration is manu- 
factured in Hastings, Nebraska, and is sold ina 
box orsingle bottle. Ithink the readers of the 
‘‘HOME JOURNAL” will welcome Jewel “Stain” as 
being one of the most interesting as well as grati- 
fying of home persuits. 

Ifthe readers like I will tell them how to make 
an elegant home made side board audsome other 
articles of furniture, at some future time. 





Iris. 
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HOME COOKING. 





ORIGINAL Recipes, CONTRIBUTED BY JOURNAL 
SISTERS. 





g Sauce.—(by request) Pare,core and cut 
uptwo quarts or oot apples and add cold wa- 
ter enough to not quite cover them. When boiled 
soft eneugh to mash with a wooden spoon, add 
sugar to suit the taste, grated nutmeg may be 
added or a little lemon juice, as you may prefer 
for flavoring. 

LEMON on VANILLA Ice CkzEAM.—(By request) 
One quart of cream, one pint of milk, one anda 
half cups of sugar, flavor with large table spoon- 
ful essence of lemon or vanilla. Beat the cream 
toa froth, stir in the milk and sugar thoroughly, 
flavor, freeze and pack tor two hours. 


Mrs. Lincoln in her ‘Boston Cook book’? tells 
us that in preparing ice cream, it is very essen- 
tial to use the rigat proportion of coarse rock 
salt. to have theice finely crushed, and to beat 
the mitxure thoroughly during the freezing. 
[he melted ice and salt should surround the can, 
and should be drawn off only as it fluats the ice. 
Use one part salt to three or four parts ice. Put 
in a layer of ice three inches deep solidly packed, 
then a measure of salt, alternately until the freez- 
erisfull. Whenthe cream is thoroughly cold 
pour it into the can. Turn slowiy at first and af- 
ter ten minutes more pot ty till youcan turn 
uo longer. It usually takes about half an hour. 
Remove the beater, scrape off the cream, and beat 
and pack the cream closely in the can. Put a 
vork into the opening in the cover, and lay the 
cross-piece over to keep the can down in the ice. 


Cover with a piece of old carpeting wet in the | 


salt and water. 
PHILADELPHIA ICE CREAM. 

2 quarts of cream; if thick add 

1 pint milk. 

2 cups sugar 

2 tablespoonfuls vanilla. 

Scaldthe cream; melt the sugar in it, and fla- 
vor when cool. Freeze as above. The cream 
should be very sweet and highly flavored, as both 
sweetness and flavor are lessened by freezing. 
To make it lighter and more delicate, whip the 
cream until you have a quart of froth, and sdd 
the froth after the cream is partly frozen. Many 
prefer to add the whites of eggs, beaten till foamy, 
but notstiff. Use two, three or four eggs to each 
quart of cream. 

ORANGE MARMALADE.—Take six oranges three 
lemons 8 qts of water and six pounds of white 


sugar; cut the rind of the fruit into quarters | 


peel it off, then cut it into finechips as thin as 
possible and divide the pulps into small bits, re- 
moving carefully the seed which may be steeped 
in part of the water that is to be used for the 
marmalade; put the chips and pulp into a crock 
and pour three quarts of boiling water over them 
and stand over night, after which pour the 


whole intoa preserving kettle and boil until the | 
chips are tender, thenadd six pounds of sugar | 


slowly and boil the marmalade until it jellies; 
this is delicious, I make double this geantity 
every spring when the fruitischeap. A.L.O.P. 
Dear Sisters.—Here is a recipe for making 
elderberry-wine. Measure the berries and bruise 
them, to every gallon adding one quart of boiling 
water, let the mixture stand twenty four hours 
or longer, stirring occasionally. Then strain o 
the liquor into a cask, to every 
adding 2 pounds of sugar, first dissolving the su- 
ar in hot water, or at least partially dissolving 
it. Letit be untilit is through working, then 
bung up, orbottle it. A half gallon of good whis- 
key to teu gallonsof the wine is an improvement. 
lackberry wine is made the same way, only 
the whiskey is left out. 
Hoping this “ be a help to some of the read- 


ers, Tam ours respectfully, 
CONSTANT READER. 

GERMAN Potato SaLap.—Boil potatoes with 
the skins on. When they are cool enough to 
handle, pare them and slice very thin, sliceing 
an onion with the potatocs; salt, pepper, and 
vinegar to taste. Before serving, heat a little 
meat fryings in a skillet, pour the vinegar on it 
and let it get hot; then pour it over the potatoes 
and serve. 


A Veny Goop Way To Usg Up Cotp Mgats.— 
Take cold beef, veal, chicken or any other meat, 
the more variety the better. Hash it fine and 
mix with two eggs. two crackers roiled fine, a lit- 
tle grated onion, melted butter, pepper and salt, 
to taste, form in cakes and fry in butter or nice 
drippings. Grated onion is nicer forhash than 
chopped. 

Bueakrast OMELET.—Three eggs beaten very 
light with one tablespoontul of flour, add1 cup 
oi milk, and turn into a well buttered cold spider. 
Set on the stove where it will have an even steady 
heat, but not to burn, and let it or py = 
half an hour—or until the egg sets, which can be 
told by trying with a knife as the custard be- 
comes firm, scatter the seasoning salt, pepper, 
a little chopped parsley, ham, or any seasoning 
you prefer, then slip the knife round the edges 
and turn one half the Omelet over the other, put 
ona hot plate and serve at once. 

Brown Breap.—1 cup molasses 

1 teaspooniul soda 

beaten in the molasses, 

2 eups graham flour 

3 cups yellow Indian meal, 

4cups sweet milk. 

Steam 4 hours. 

This is not **Boston Brown bread, but I think it 
i: very nice. Iread all the recipes in the Jour- 
NAL with great pleasure, and try many of them 
with good success. J.T. P 

Cream Barrer Puppina. 

§ pt. sweet milk 


—gpt. sour cream 
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salt, beat the whites and yolks separately, and 
add whites last. Bake in a moderately hot oven 
and to be eaten with butter and sugar or cream 
and sugar. 

ORANGE CakeE.—5 eggs 

3 cups sugar 

&% eup butter 

lcup sweet milk 

4cups flour 
juice and 2 little grated rind o1 one orange. 

Break the yolks of eggs in a large bowl, add 
the sugar and butter and orange juice, and beat 
with the hand until light and creamy, then add 
milk, the whites of eggs which have en beaten 
to stiff froth, and the flour into which has been 
sifted 1 teaspoonful soda and 2 of cream tartar. 

Bake in 4 deep jelly cake pans. 

loine For OranGe CakE.— 
ted sugar, 

lwhite of egg 

uice of one orange. 
ut.the sugar on the stove in just enough water 

to moisten it, (if you put on too much the icin 
will be thin and run), let this boil till clear an 
will spin a thread, have the white of egg beaten 
aud have some one drip the sugar while you beat, 
aud continue beating until it is thick and white, 
then stir in orange juice, if it thinsit too much, 
beat in pulverized sugar till thick enough. 

This makes a very large and delicious cak 

CHOCOLATE CAKE.—2 cups sugar 

lecup wilk 

4 cup butter 


1 cup granula- 


4 eggs 

8teaspoonfuls baking powder, 

sifted into 3 cups flour. 

Mix according to directions for Orange Cake. 

Prepare icing as for orange cake, instead of us- 
ing orange juice, scrape down a quarter cake of 
chocolate, put on thestove until meited, then beat 
into white icing and you have anice chocolate 
cake. Ialso senda 

CHOCOLATE CARAMEL CAKE.—1 cup suga 

1¢ cup butter, 

44 cup sweet milk, 

2 eggs, 3cups flour, 

1 teaspoontul soda dissolved in hot water, tuen 
put on the stove one cup of milk and a half . of 
chocolate, stir till dissolved, then stir into it 1 
cup sugar and the yolk of one egg which have 
been beaten light, boil all together and when 
cool flavor with vanilla. While this is cooling beat 
up the first part of cake in the ordinary way, add 
thechocolote custard and bake in four jelly pans. 
Ice with white icing given for orange cake. 

This is the most delicious chocolate cake one 





allon of liquor | 


can imagine, but a little “‘har der to hit’’ than the 
other one. Given in answer to ‘Charleston.”’ 
| Let me know how you like them. 

M. V. SHANNON. 
| Epiror Lapigs’ Home JourNAL:—In response 
to **Charleston’s”’ request for chocolate cake, I 
| send the following recipe: 

1 lb pulverized sugar 

34 cup butter 

1 cupsweet milk 

whites of 8 eggs 

3 cups flour 

1 teaspoonful soda 

2 teaspoonfuls cream of tartar, mix soda and 
cream of tartarin flour 

After mixing add 4tablespoonfuls grated choc- 
olate to one third the batter. Can be baked in 
three layers and iced, putting chocolate layer in 
the middle, or made into a nice marble cake by 
alternating putting spoonfuls of the dark and 
light batter in large pan. 

Perbaps some of your readers would like an 
easy recipe for making biscuits. 

1 qt. sifted flour 

2 heapingtablespoonful s Royal baking powder 

1 teaspoonful salt. 

Mix powder and salt thoroughly in flour, then, 
| handling as little as possibie, make intoa soft 
| dough with one pint rich sweet cream. Roll 
| about three fourths of an inch in thickness, bake 
jin ahotoven about ten minutes. I have used 
this recipe for years and never failed in having 
deliclous biscuits. This recipe makes twenty bis- 
cuits. JEAN CRAIG. 

Epitor Lapiges’ Home JoukNnau:—Seeing in 
| the JOURNAL a request for the recipe for making 
Marsh Mallows, I will send it. 


* 





Dissolve 1 lb. clean gum Arabic in I qt. of wa-| 


| ter; strain, add 1 lb. granulated sugar, and place 
| over the fire stirring continually until the sugar 
is dissolved, and the mixture has become the con- 
| sistency of honey. Next add gradually the whites 
|of 8S eggs well beaten, stirring the mixture all 
| the time until it loses its stickiness and does not 
| adhere tothe fingers when touched. The mass 
| may now be poured into long, shallow, tin pans, 
| dusted with starch, and when cool divided into 
{small squares. These squares may be covered 
with a coating of chocolate, which makes them 
| Very nice, 

| To prepare the chocolate & ofacake of Baker’s 
| sweetened chocolate, shave off fine and put it 
into abowl, set in bdiling water, to melt. As 
soon as the chocolate is sufficiently melted dip 
the marsh maljlows into the chocolate, giving 
each square a coating of brown, using a fork in 
handling them. If desired the marsh mallow 
paste may be flavored with vanilla, or the paste 
may be dividedinto two equal parts one half fla- 
vored vanilla and coated with chocolate and the 

other flavored with lemon. E. D. 
_-C<—C OF 
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COOKING CLUBS AND CLASSES. 











BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 

“How are cooking clubs organized, and what 
book or books are best to use in a cooking class? 
Please reply through columns of Lapies’ Home 
JOURNAL.” Mrs. T. M. Kew. 

The interest that has been taken of late years 
in poe pe | and especially in the culivary art. 
has made cooking clubs and classes very popular. 
The cooking club, as itis generally known, con- 
sists of a certain number of women who band 
themselves together to study and practice cook- 
ery. The members of such an asso@iation may 
be young girls or married women, andi it is some- 
times even composed of children. Their usual 
custom is to meet at a stated goed and prepare 
a lunch or supper, each one taking charge of some 
particular dish. When the repast is cooked, the 
table is spread and the club devours the fruit of 
their bands. Or, they prepare the viands at home 
and bring them tu the house of one of the mem- 
bers where they all feast together. 

These bodies may be rendered the means ofa 
greatdeal of pleasant social intercourse. One 
such organization to whica the writer formerly 
had the honor of belonging was known as ‘‘The 
Salad Club’’ and bore for its motto the quota- 
| tion from "Oo ‘My salad days, when I 

was green {n judgment.’’ The members met 





~- SB 


44 pt. flour, 3eggs, 1¢ teaspoonful soda, a little | 


| needed 


once a fortnight, and did not pretend to confine 
| themselves to the making of salads, but their 
““prentice hands they tried on’’ croquettes, rolls, 
chops, chickens, oysters, blancmanges, jellies, | 
cakes, creams and sweet dishes iuuumerable. | 
Ouce in a while young men were invited to par- 
take of these delicacies and the meetings 
were always delightful. Another Cooking Club, 
more ambitious, engaged av old country farm- 
house for two or three weeks one Summer, and 
provided with chaperones and cook books did all 
their own work, that of the kitchen included. 

The chief fault in most of these clubs,so far 
as practical benefit is concerned, lies in the fact 
that they devote their attentions rather too ex- 
clusively to fancy cookery, instead oi tothe’ plain, 
every-day food that every one should know how 
to prepare to be well versed in housewifery. Most 
cooking clubs give very little real instruction in 
the proper methods of cooking steaks, roasts and 
stews, soups and vegetables, or ordinary pud- 
dings and plain desserts. 

Cooking classes are managed on a different 
plan. For them skilled teachers must be pro- 
cured, ‘fhese usually deliver a series of demon- 
stration lectures, in which they not only give di- 
rections for the cooking of various dishes, but 
also carry out their own precepts in the sight of 
the audience. 

The pupils buy tickets for the course and at- 
tend the lectures armed with note books and pen- 
cils, with which totake down the words of wis- 
dom as they flow irom the lips of the instructress. 
A regular bill of fare is announced for each les- 
kon and the fees are not heavy. Sucha well known 
cordon bleu as Miss Parloa charges only fifty cents 
alecture to each student. 

Both clubs and classes may be so conducted as 
to confer substantial good upon their members, 
if practically managed. The best guides, are 
standard cook-books, that contain clear straight- 
forward directions. There are many of these. 
Among the number may be mentioned Mrs. 
Rorer’s ‘‘Philadelphia Cook Book,’’ Marion Har- 
land’s ‘Common Sense Series,”’ Mrs. Lincoln’s 
‘*Boston Cook Book,’’ and Thomas J. Murray’s 
dainty little volumes, ‘“The Book of Entrees,” 
“Breakfast Dainties,” ‘Puddings and Dainty 
Desserts,’’ ‘‘Fifty Soups” and “Fifty Salads.”’ 

The “Universal Cook Book,” recently issued, 
also contains many excellent recipes. Any or all 





ets there should be a narrow, slidirg panel fora 
ventilator, to be kept always open, excepting 
when sweeping or building the fire, thus securiug 
a free circulation of air, that the contents of the 
closet may always be kept free from rust or 
mould. 

The kitchen should have plenty of light and ven- 
tilation at all times, a transom is avery handy 
thing tor all kitchens. However, the best mode 
of ventilation for a kitchen would be to procure 
a board four inches wide, and as long as the 
width of your window and as thick asthe sash. 
Then raise the lower sash @nd place the board un- 
derit edgewise. Thisleavesan opening between 
the two sashes that cannot be penetrated by the 
elements, A kitchen should be ornamented by 
a light colored paper, or white wall, thus giving 
the room a home-like appearance and also help- 
“~—> have it per. ectly light. 

his gives but an imperfect idea of the most 
important peints to be observed in arraaging 
your kitchen. Should there be no room near the 
range for the iron-ware closet, it must be made 
just opposite, under the “dresser,” or kitchen 
crockery closet; and be sure the ventilator be 
made to the upper and lower part ofthe door, as 
above mentioued, if the pot closet aud ‘dresser’ 
must be combined. 

The cook likes an open “dresser” to display her 
tins and crockery to the best advantage. But do 
not yield to that point, for if it is open, it will be 
impossible to kee p the dishes free from dust, when 
sweeping. If possible have good sliding doors. 
Adooron hinges is always swinging, yirls will 
carelessly run against it, and many broken dish- 
es will be the result. Have your kitchen a model 


of neatness and handiness, and you will always 
‘be happier. D. A. W. 





ASK YOUR GROCER 


FOR 





of these books nay be procured by sending the 
money and order for them to any large book- 
store. 
- _ - e---— -_— 
(FoR THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.) 
ABOUT OUR KITCHENS. 





Among the thousand and one things required to 
make home neat, tasteful and ha»vpy, isa well 
proportioned and a:ranged kitchen. 

Some are so large and *‘sabara-like’”’ that one is 
bewildered and lost in the ‘“‘wilderness,”’ called a 
kitchen, where everything is lostand nothing can 
be found: where the spider weaves his tiny home, 
and the rats and mice forage unmolested; where 
the servants, imagining their sins will not find 
them out, construct great piles of clothing, brush- 
es and brooms, to be put away when “I have 
time.’? In othersone cannot but feel “cribbed, 
cramped, and confined,” just to step inside. 
Nothing so disconcerts and discourages the new 
wife as to be introduced into the “hovels’’ 
called kitchens 

Long dark kitchens are often found in city 
houses. These are to be disliked, owing to their 
murky, dismal, and discouraging aspect. But 
likes aud dislikes are usually controlled in build- 
ing by muster builders, who too often arbitrarily 
assure those who employ them, that a stairway 
cannot rise by easy ascent, with broad platforms 
for resting »vlaces, or that a closet cannot be 
made where one wants it; and although one does 
not believe a word of it, yet being ignorant of 
their art you cannot gainsay their statements. 


wife the privilege of planning the kitchen. A 
long table closely fitted to the sink that uo water 
can drip between, is much needed. It is better 


made as wide as the sink, thus forming a sort of 
shelf on which to clean vegetables, dress meats, 
poultry ete., by having it close to the sink you 
| will be near cold and hot water, and so save many 
| steps, leaving no excuse for not having things 
| pro erly cleaned and attended to. By caretul 
washing and cleaning itis very convenient to put 
dishes on when washing and drying them. Then 
when all are cleaned and washed properly, they 
can be placed in the receptacle with fewer steps 
and consequently in a better condition. Under 
this shelf or table, two drawers are needed, with 
several compartmeuts—one for polishing matert- 
al, whiting, chamois-skins and all articles re- 
quired in cleaning metal ware. While the sec- 
ond may be usedfor stove polish, and all the nec- 
essary dishes used in keeping the stoves iu order. 

A board over the sink, and extending from 
thence the whole length of the room, and between 
two and three feet iu width is much more servic- 
able, and far neater than plastering or paper. 
Nicely painted and grained, (oak color, we think 
the best for kitchens) it is not easily defaced and 
can be washed and cleaved with ease. On the 
upper portion of this board, hooks and galva- 
wlood nails must be driven on which to bang the 
| basting spoons, ladles, skewers, cooking forks, 
| andspoons, chopping knives, cake turners, gravy 


Husband, when you build your house, allow your | 


to have it fastened permanently to the wall and | 


FLEISCHMANN & C0.’S 
8 
The best and purest leaven for Bread, 


UNRIVALED 
Rolls, Biscuits and Cakes of all kind, 


Yeast 
Dd 
and without an equal for 
BUCKWHEAT CAKES. 


Special attention is invited to our 
YELLOW LABEL, which is affixed to 
every cake of our Yeast and serves to 
distinguish our goods from worthless 
imitations. 
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We nave made a specialty since 1877 of giving as PREMIUMS to 
those who GET UP CLUBS or purchase TEA and COFFEE in large 
| quantities, DINNER and TEA SETS, GOLD-BAND SETS,SILVER- 
| WARE, &c. Teas of all kinds from 30 cents to 75 cents per pound. 
| We do a very large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out 
| from #) to 90 CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED CAS- 
TERS as Premiums, with $5, $7, and $10 orders’ WHITE TEA 
SETS with $10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with 811 orders 
| GOLD-BAND or MO8S-KOSE SETS of 44 pieces, or DINNER SETS 
of 118 pieces, with $20 orders, and a HOST of other Premiums. We 
carry the targest stock, and do the largest TEA and COFFEE busi- 
ness, in Boston. Send postal (and mention this paper) for our 
large illustrated price and premium list, of #6 pages, containing 
| also CASH PRICES for our premiums, at LESS than Wholesale 
Prices. As to our reliability, we are pleased to refer to the pub- 
lishers of this paper. CREAT LONDON TEA SQ. 
80! Washington Street, oston, Mass. 
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strainer, but dishcloths—NEVER! A frieud sug- 
gests that a shelf above this board, would often 


prove, to throw many things upon it, ‘just for a 
moment,” would tar over balance all good derived 
from it. 

This table should be carried from the sink up | 
to the next wall, and as near the first window or | 
the adjoining side as possible. There cannot be 
too much light upon the sink or sink-table. In 
| the corner where this table and the board, above 
| mentioned, a case of small drawers set in the | 
| wall for salt, pepper and spices is very desirable. | 
| This also saves nany steps, being convenient to | 

the work for which such articles are used, and | 
\therefore more likely to insure neatness and 
guard against loss or waste. 

This table and the drawers should be on the left 

hand side of the range if the water back is placed 
on that side. On the other side of the range we 
need to have nailedacleat, about five inches wide, 
and two anda half feet from the floor, — 
with strong nails or hooks on which to hang 10ld- 
ers, pokers, tongs, fire shovel, &c. If there is 
space on that side, a closet large enough to hold 
jall the iron or tin-ware used in cooking—pots, 
| kettles, pans &c.—is importavt. In this closet 
‘cleats are also needed, with hooks and nails on 
|which to hang frying paps, waffle-irons, ete. | 
| Above these cleats a broad, smooth shelf is also | 
| as being useful for smoothing irons, and | 
starch kettles, unless one is so fortunate as to 
have a laundry se 


ete from the kitchen. 
At the top and 
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ttom of all doors to such clos 


be convenient but the great temptation it would | 
| 
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For Sale Everywhere. 
See that is on each 
full name mad box. 


NO SUBSTITUTE. 


ACCEPT 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO, 72 John St. New York. 








CLUB 


THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO 


Give away as premiums to those forming clubs for 
the sale oftheir TEAS and COFFEES, Dinner, Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches,ete. WHITE 
TEA SETS of 46 and 68 pieces with $10 and 812 
orders. Decorated TEA SETS of 44 & 56 pieces 
with #12 and #15 orders. STEM-WINDING 
SWISS WATCHES with $15 orders. 

BAND or Moss Rose Tea Sets of 44 pieces, or 
White Dinner Sets of 112 pieces, with $20 or- 
ders. Send us your address and mention this paperg 
we will mail you our Club Book containing a complete 
Premium & Price List. THz GREAT CHINA TEA Co, 


210 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS 


e 
Tea Sets &c., given away to ladies who act as agents 


" d Prem{fum List and ful| particulars 
” WR NTIC THA COMPANY. Fitchburg, Mage. 
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FESTIVAL FASHIONS. 





Stately Styles In 
Saew Stevens. Poetics For a sees En- 
tertainments, Opera, Conce sceptions 
Balls And Parties. Beautiful Materials For 
Lovely Evening Gowns. Novel Conceits In 
Dress Ornamentation, And Charming Deco- 
rative Fancies. 





BY MRS. JAS. H. LAMBERT. 


The most decidedly elegant and expensive 
wraps, presented for the glorious season of ice 
and snow, are those offur; not the harsh, heavy 
fur of days of yore, but in the skins of baby ani- 
mals, so carefully cured, and exquisitely dressed, 
that they are fine, soft, and pliable as the richest 
plush, hence, itis no longer necessary for the 
yarment of furto be cut in the old time regula- 
tion straight sacque form, for the modern pre- 
pared skins can be shaped to fit the figure, as 
easily as other rich materials, and the only rea- 
sou that the finest furs are not used as draperies, 
is because of their high cost. 

Superb long cloaks, aud elegant redingotes are 
made of baby seal skin, and these garments with 
no trimming save the buttonsare valued at $500, 
and $700, while the same garments finished with 
a band of the finestsea otter cost at least $1000. 

Exceedingly graceful visites and manteletsare 
made of fur, iu the samestyles as those of plush 
and other fabrics, and the mantles of fur have 
the characteristic long fronts, and short back, 
now to be noticed in all the new models. The 
sleeves vary in shape; some mantles have the 
comfortable sling sleeve, others have a shorter 
aud smaller sleeve, but the most elegant sleeve is 
longand pointed, reaching to the edge of the 
cloak skirt. 

Numbers of small mantlesare made in sable, 
sealskin, mink, astrakan, beaver, biue aad black 
fox, and also in less costly furs than these. 
Tight fitting jackets iu seal-skin are popular, but 
others equally stylish and really more comforta- 
ble, are the jackets with loose fronts, either sin- 
agg double breasted, and tiglt fitting at the 

ac 


Seal-skin mantelets, with pointed ends, trimmed 
with beaver, aud pelerine sleeves open nearly to 
the shoulder in front, and alsotrimmed with bea- 
ver, are amongst the newest and most stylish 
vetements of fur. 

Deep collars offur, round or pointed at the 
back, withlong narrow mantelet ends in front, or 
finished off with boas, are novel and convenient 
as they can be worn with any mantle. 

Auother fancy is to have the cape cutin the 
shape of ahabitskirt, with cords and gimp serv- 
ing for epaulettes, the cords being carried across 
the front and allowed to fall in a double chain. 

The muffis generally of the same fur as the 
mantle, however, many ladies like best to have a 
muff made of velvet, plush or the dress material, 
trimmed with fur. The novelty is asmall muff, 
with a carefully concealed :pocket-book section, 
or a purse. 


FUR AND FEATHER TRIMMINGS. 


Fur is certainly the most fashionable trim- 
ming for costumes, mantles and even robes and 
tea-gowns. Chinchilla and beaver, are reserved 
for handsome mantles, aud for dresses, which 
have wide bands of fur round the edge and up 
the sides of the skirt, and fur ornaments onthe 
corsage. 

A kind of fur fringe, with macarons and pen- 
dants, all made of fur, proves quite a novel and 
effectivetrimmingfor mantles, and cloth redin- 
gotes, made with bell-shaped sleeves and full 
skirts open in front,are bordered and edged with 
bands of fur in some cases, but the must stylish 
vetementsare finished with ornaments made es- 
pecially toharmonize with the garments. 

Among the specimen garments presented il- 
lustrative of various adaptations of fur, may be 
noticed ablue velvet opera cloak, lined through- 
out with ermine, and a saphire blue velvet gown 
with trimmings of the darkest sable, while a love- 
ly eve in a neutral shade, is exquisitely 
garnished with bands of grebe. 

Velutina in white orcream color, forms a most 
dainty evening dress, which is beautifully 
trimmed with chinchilla fur, creating effective 
soft and pleasing contrast. Another fur-trimme 
robeisin moire shot withgreenand coral fin- 
ished with broad bands of beaver. 

The newest trimming for wedding gownsisa 
broad fringe formed of ostrich tips, some of which 
turn downwards, and others are placed in a hor- 
izoutal position. This method of decoration is 
wonderfully effective upon Priestley’s new silk 
warp Heuriettain cream, but decidedly the most 
unique and beautiful gown made this season is 
of the silk warp Henrietta trimmed lavishly with 
Impian feathers, the metallic greens, browns, 
blues, and gold showing brilliantly upon the 
dainty background of this high art, material. 


Another feather trimmed specimen is a long | 


cloak of ruby velvet, intended for carriage or 
evening wear. The s:eeve pieces of this wrap 
are eovered with French kuots in black silk, 
creating a frise appearance, while the back and 
fronts are trimmed with the black braid guipure 
now so fashionable. This cioak has all its edges 
bordered with bands of black ostrich feather- 
flues, which trim beautifully. 

A charming opera set, consisting of mantle 
and capote, has fast been completed for one of 
our society ladies. The mantle is made of pink 
ino fawn colored plush, lined with silk in 
rathera lighter shade of the same color, and 
trimmed with bands of beaver. This wrap is 
adorned with epaulettes of gold passementerie, 
forming long bretelles pointed at the back. The 
cunningly setsleeves are gathered intothe wrists, 
and the whole cloak is most mene 

The little bonnet accompanying this mantle is 
entirely novel in shape and make up. Itis of 

lush of the same pinkish fawn tone, richly em- 

llished with gold embroidery. The sides of 


Fur, For The Season Of) 
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the bonnet are ‘oided back, so as to form a close- 
fitting coif,a few folds of Chiaa crepe form a 
border in tront of creamy pinkish fawn color, 
while at the side isa large cluster of spray feath- 
ers in various shades of subdued beaver brown. 
For information thanks are due Sharpless! 
| pean, Philadelphia, and C. C. Shayue, New 
Ork, 


ODD COLORS AND NEW MATERIALS. 


The newest and really the most uncommon | 
hues are those termed the feather and furcolors, | 
which are illustrated in plain thick silks, surahs, | 

jand soit woolen gocds, Henrietta and Nuu’s 
veiliug, plush, veivet and velutipa. Some oi | 
these delicate shades are known as blue fox, gol- 
den beaver, king-fisherblue, grebe,—a pale grey 
flecked with silver—ibis pink, colibri-red, like the 
breast feathersof aruby throated humming bird, 
_dud bird of paradise feather yellow, with a| 
smoke pearl dove grey. 
| Green issaid to be one of the most popular | 
| colors, but like heliotrope, green must be in cer- 


very dark tones being reaily the safest for bru- 
vette or blonde. moug the new greens is 
Ocean, an indefinite, dull blue green, etincella, 
a stilllighter shade, and undine is another green 
tone. 

Piush is unusually popular this winter, and as 
itcomes in many of the light colors, itis used 
tocombine with otherfabrics, the plush form- 
ing the flat decorative portions, panels, piastrous, 
Veats, collars, and peraments. Seal brown and 
seal plush, are alike in shading, but the seal 
plush of the best grade is often mistaken for the 
real seal fur, while seal brown plush is more 
silky in appearance. 

Tue materials with the velvet pile, are said to 
be more enduring than plush, the suri ace threads 
being shorter, they do not getso deeply pressed 
down as those with the longer nap o1 plush. 
Velutina, the new velvet pile fabric, has been 
brought outin black, and ail the rich day and 
—__ colors, including the beaver browns, 
with a beautiful bronze, aud avy quantity of new 
aud autique blues, also Sultau, ruby and cardi- 


r 


nal. 

Velutina although but lately introduced has 
already been inc! uded in the list of standard fab- 
rics, to do service in lieu of the more frail silk 
velvet, which Velutina so closely resembles, 
when a fabric is required to form costuines and 
dresses, that are to be subjected to barsh usage. 
Besides being handsome, and spendid wearing, 
Velutina has the meritof costing less than any 
ot the reliable materinls used this winter for 
dresses or for funcy work. 

Just here it may be wellto hintthat while our 
models ofcostumes and dresses are the produc- 
tious of the most noted artists in Europe and 
America, such as Redfern, Worth, and Pingat, it 
is by no meansnecessary for our patrons to make 
the garments inthe materials spoken of, which 
are generally highclass and high priced,for exam- 
ple, an imported dressin navy blue Lyous silk 
velvet, for a Miss of fifteen, cost $75., This cos- 
tume was made with plain fullskirt, falling in 
tolds at the back, and a short aprom in front, the 
basque had full plustron front, and curled leaf 
back skirt. Velutina was found in the very 
same shade, ten yards cost $15, aud a good art- 
istic neat sewing dressmuker reproduced to vel- 
vet suit and furnished the linings for $10. The 
neck and sléeves were edged with narrow white 
picot edged ribbon, ending in rosettes, hence, 
the entire cost of a lovely costume was only 


25. 

One of the prettiest wedding gowns worn this 
season was made after a dressof Sicilienne gar- 
nished with orange blossoms, that cost $150 to 
import. The copy robe was of cream silk-warp 
Henrietta—varnished board brand, at $2.00 a 
yard—withits draperies fringed with sprays of 
orange buds and blossoms, knotted into the goods. 
The entire costof this dress, making and trim- 
ming included, was lessthan $50. 

Still another of our described models in expen- 
sive faille Francaise, with plush embossed fabric 
for combination, was prettily duplicated in a 
cheaper faille Francaise at $1.25 a yard, and the 
$1.00 ose stamped brocade, which the lady 
rendered most effective by outlining the floral de- 
signs with embroidery silks, and gold and silver 
tinsel threads, creating beautiful result by add- 
ing in the flower centers a few steel cut crystal, 
and incandescent beads. This dress was made at 
home, and the cost of all materials was $30. 


Sharpless Brothers 
Sales of Specialties 


Holiday Presents 


will continue untilthe second week in 
January. 








All goods purchased through the 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 


now, and during the year 


=». 1888 


| 





will be sent to any part of the United States 


FREE OF COST FOR TRANSPORTATION, 


Correspondence solicited concerning any materials, 
or made-up articles of Dress, or for Household Service. 
If samples of Dress Fabrics are wanted, please say if 
you desire silk. velvet, p'ush, woolen or cotton goods. 


Write at once for 
Suggestive Price List of Arti- 
cles Suitable for Christmas 
and New Year’s Cifts 


SHARPLESS BROTHERS, 


Chestnut & Eighth Sts., Phila., 





Pa, 








Be sure and mention THE LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL 


in letter to Sharp.ess Brothers. 





tain shades to be becoming, the very light, and|= 





STRAWBRIDGE & GLOTHIER’S Q 


UARTERLY. 


50 Cents per Year with Premium. 
Strawbridge & Clothier’ s Quarterly is one of the largest and cheapest Fashion Magazines pub 


lished. Euch issue contains: 
Original, New ( Latest Styles 
Literature! Interesting, Music) and Fashions, Described and 
! instructive. | Choice. Illustrated. 


AND A COMPLETE STORY BY A PROMINENT WRITER. 


The Winter number, just issued, contains: 120 pages 


; 1000 illustrations; colored fronispiece of latest styles; 


complete fashion news anu gossip, by Miss May Forney and others; ilustraced artic es of perman nt interest 
on home art, need ework, and domestic economy; the sayings and doinvs of the ( raze Club; Miss Juliet Corson 
on cooking; seasonab e cantata, *’!he Earth is a Merry-co-round,” by Prof. H. A. Ciarke, of the University of 
Pennsy.vania, etc.; also an iliustrated story, “A Thousand Years is but as Yesterday,’ written expressiy for 


the Quarterly by Julian Hawthorne. 


Each subscriber can choose one of the fo!lowing premiums: 
I—-CRAZY PATCHWORK BOOK: 2—VOCAL MUSIC BOOK: 
3-INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC BOOK: 4—DICTIONARY OF STITCHES. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 


Sth 


Please mention this paper. 


& Market Streets, Philadelphia. 








EXQUISITE EVENING GOWNS. 


For elegant evening robes a most beautiful 
fabric is a heavy silk, with cream ground, coy- 
ered with boquets ofsmall flowers, worked in 
metallic threaus, of tue natural but subdued tone 
of the flowers, with tasselsof tine metul beads de- 
pending allover. In daylightthetones are soft 
and dainty, but it iswheu worn beneath the gus 
or electric lights, that its glinmmeriug brightness 
is realized. 

Clinging, soft materials are largely in demand 
for evening wear, because they drape more artis- 
tically than the heavier fabrics, and the beauty 
and style of a dress now depends much upon 
thedrapery. Asan example,a dress with silk 
foundation shows cream crepe de Chine falling 
carelessiy, but always gruceiully about the 
skirt, while the bodice is crossed from the left 
shoulder by a breadth of the stuff, which seemed 
to lose itseif iu theside folds. The sleeves are 
formed of a series of puffs tothe elbow. Sucha 
dress is simple, becoming, and comparatively in- 
expensive. 

One of the so-called esthetic dresses for an ev- 
ening party is made of white Indian muslin 
striped vith luce iusertions, and a gold braid 
threaded down each insertion. Over this a Greek 
bodice and tuvic edged all round with lace in- 
ertion, threaded with gold braid, are worn, be- 
ing secured at waist line by a gold band. 

old Ciasps are on the shoulder, gold bracelets 
above and below elbow, and agoid dog collar 
round neck, add to the effect of the dress, aud 
the hair of the wearer is to be arranged a la 
Diana, with a gold chain coiled twice around 
the head, 

A haudsome black dress for evening wear is 
made of point d’ esprit, with the edge of the 
skirt embrvidered round, and festooned instead 
of being hemmed. Under thisis a skirt of black 
satin edged all round with a deep flounce of the 
same tulle alsoembroidered and festooued round 
theedge. A full bodice has satin bowson one 
shoulder, and satin sash aound the waist, which 
sash slightly loops up the skirt on one side. 

This dress mmadein black tulle, or any plain 
black material, and trimmed withstars and cres- 
cents of silver willbe beautiful for ‘‘Night’’ to 
wear to a fancy dress ball. Ifmadein colorsor 
cream it is lovely forsociables, orany evening en- 
tertainments. An exquisiteconcert toilette shows 
a tunic of pale biue silk poplin with loose panels, 
edged round with large pearls, and opening over 
askirt formed of white lace flounces. Under bod- 
ice of white lace, worn beueath a swiss bodice of 
the blue poplin. 

One of Worth’s church dresses is of silver-grey 
moire, over a skirt of silver-grey sutin pe- 
kin; the wrap to wear with this dress isa Main- 
tenon scarf mantilla of moire .velvet bordered 
with grey feathers. 

An exquisite theatre dress of pansy faille Fran- 
chise just tron Paris, is open in front to show a 
tablier of ivory satin which is morvellously and 
exquisitely embroidered with fine beads. The 
long-waisted Anne of Austria corsage opens in 
the same way over a bead embroidered ivory 
plastron. 

Entirely new is an elegant dinner or reception 





Wanamaker’s 


The largest Storein the World. The Dry Goods 
artis bigger than any other Dry Goods estab- 
ishment in America. 








Mixed Suitings: every fibre that isn’t silk is wool. 
Eight co:or effects, a brownish, @ greenish, a plumish, 
and soon. Not the stuffs you look for at 37gc. Oniy 
a few days ago they were We. 

Shamrock Suitings. ‘hese are some of the effects: 
brown red-splashed gray biue-sp'ashed 
oiive red-sp ashed blue red-splashed 

All-wooi; 4--in., s7gec. It has been Sec. 

Every newness in Dress Piaids. One from twenty: 
Serge ‘i'will P.aids, 85c. and Tbe. 

Blue or biack ground plaided by sharply contrasting 
4 in. stripes, #1. 

Broad and narrow plaiding stripes lighted by bright 
bits and specks, $1. 

Blue and white, or black and white Shepherd Plaid, 
medium and large, $1. 

Cloth-finished Plaids, $1.25. 

Cords of pieces of plain, solid-color Suitings. Only 

the medium-priced just now: 

Habit Cloth, tine, warm, light, 7 colors, 50-in., 0c. 

Herring-bone Stripes, 10 colors, Hc. Imported. 

French Ser. e, extra weight, 10 colors, We. 

Finer, just as sott and weighty, more colors, 60c. 

Self-coiored Check und Broken Piaid, each 12 colors, 
5 Both have been 8c. 

French Ottoman, and Ottoman Foule, each 14colors, 65e. 

French Foule Serge, 14 colors, Sc. , 10 co.ors, Jae. 

Soleil Raye, all the liked shades, 7dc., 85c., +1. 

serges ir pees like fine diagonu! Ladies’ Cloth, 75c. 

.. $l an 25. 

Came!’s-hair, a dozen colors, 75c., $1 and $1.25. Every- 
one of them a:!-wool. 

French Printed F.annels. Every dot, spot, stripe or 
zigzug with Sateen exactness. More designs, bold- 
er, prettier than ever before, 65c. 

Seal Skin ©.oth, 50 in., $8 to $18 per yard. 

Ail sorts of rans, T5c. to $60 

Odd forms, odd combinations, 

Stiff Feathers, painted | Stiff Open Feather 

Plain Gauze. Colored Gauze, painted 

Painted Satin | Colored Satin 

Marabout, tipped Ostrich 

Ostrich, painted gauze centre. 

Hand-Knit and Woven Skirts; two from Fifty; $1.25 to 
$3.50 for Woven; #5 for Hand-Knit. 

Corsets, every best make and shape. 

So of Busties, ‘5c, to $1.50. 

Let the Handkerchiefs stand for a!] the other Linen 
value. A handful from a houseful. 

Women’s Printed, $1 doz.; Men’s, $1.80 doz.; Women’s 
white, $1 doz.; Embroidered, lic. 





Don’t send for “Dress Goods Samples;” a 
bushel basket wouldn’t hold them. Say as near 
as may be what kind of Dress Goods you want. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Be sure and mention The Ladies Home Journal in 





etter of advice to John Wanamaker. 





The Old Fashioned Santa Glaus 


In Modern Headquarters, 


IMMENSE BUILDING FILLED 
WITH CHRISTMAS GIFTS AND 
NEW YEARS’ PRESENTS. 


Appropriate for Young and Old, Rich 
and Poor, Men and Women, Cirls 
and Boys. 


Something suitable for all ages, and a!) conditions, for 
individual Needs, Fami y Requirements and Llome 
Decorations, 


TOYS! TOYS! TOYS! 


Beautiful Dolls, Doll Houses and Furnishings, Me- 
chanical Curiosities and other ‘Toys, Entertaining 


Games. 
BOOKS! BOOKS! BOOKS! 


Fairy Tales and Story Books, Choice Gift Books for 
Children and Grown folks. 


Stationery and Writing Desks. 


Perfumes, Soaps, Toilet Noveities, Dressing Cases 
and Fancy Goods. 

Handsome and Artistic Creations, in China, Glass 
and silverware. 

Ciocks, Watches and Jeweiry. 


Odd fancies in Gold 
and Siiver Pins and Earrings, 


t Rhine-stone Noveities 

in Lace Pins and Ear rings, with Ornaments for the 
Hair. Bri iant, Beautiiul and Inexpensive. 

| Scarf Pins, Collar and Cuff Butions fur Gentlemen. 
RIDLEY’S MILLINERY DESIGNER, 25 CTs. A Copy. 


Hats, Bonnets and Caps for Ladies, Misses, Children 
and Babies. 

Seuiskin Cloaks, Coats, Jackets and Collarettes. 
Garments, Hats, Muffs and Boas in the new and stand- 
ard Furs. F 

High-ciass, medium-priced and inexpensive Dress 
Fabrics, in beautiful Silks, rich Brocades, wonderful 
P.ushes and Velvets, and all kinds of wool Cioths 

Sp.endii Wearing Specia.ties, Ridiey’s American 
Black Si ks, $1, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2, $2.25, $2.50 and $3 a yd. 

Presents for Servants and Needy Friends, Dress 
Patterns in Cotton and Woolen Goods ranging in price 
from $1 to 6, according bo guattez und quantity of ma- 
terial. Woolen Dress Stuffs by the yard, 25c.. .0c., 35c., 
4uc., Hic., Ge., 65e,, We. and 75¢e. and up. 

Shaws; Scotch, Blanket and imitat.on India Shawls, 
Beaverand Woolen Shawls. costing from $2.50 to $5. 
Higher grade Shawis from % to #10, und up to $15, $20, 
$25 und $0. . 

Materials of al! kinds for Fancy Needlework, Em- 
broidery, Crochet and Knitting. 

‘ady-made Merino and Musiin Underwear, with 
out ide garments for Ladies, Misses and Children, 
Boys, Giris and Infants’ comp ete outfits. 

Decorative and useful House-Furnishing goods for 
Kieben, Dining-roum, Sitting-room, Beu-room and 

ar or. * 

Smoking Jackete, Dressing Gowns, Caps and Fancy 
Slipp: rs for Gentlemen. 

Shoes and Stockings for all. 

For further facts and detai!s, send 30c. for the Fall 
and Wixter numbers of 


Ridley’s Fashion Magazine 


The autumn number contains family reading, in- 
structive articie , va:uable information abou. standard 
materials and the season’s novelties in dress and 
household goods. 


THE WINTER MAGAZINE 


Has Christmas Stories, Sketches, Fashion Articles, 
Household Hints, and Poems, with paves devoted tu 
illustrations, descriptions and prices of Toysand other 
articles suitabie tor 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS AND GENERAL 
SERVICE. 
RIDLEY’S PUBLICATIONS: 


RIDLEY’S Millinery Designer, 25 cents a copy. 

RiDLEY’s Fashion Mrgazine costs 1) cents for the 
Holiday number. 40 cents for the Fall and Winter 
numbers; 0) cents @ year’s subscription price. 

Each number of this valuable guide for out-of-town 
buyers contains reliable data in styles and prices of 
the season, with noteworthy selections for ail the year 
round. 

For samples of dress goods, information, price lists 
and the muguzine seud to 


t 
Ewd. Ridley & Sons, 
Grand and Allen Sts., New York. 


Read Fashion Article, Holiday Hints and Answers 
to Correspondents, in this issue of ‘THe LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, and piease mention this paper in letter of 
advice to E. Ridiey & Sons. 








toilette in which the upper garment consists of 
a novel redingote, which opens over a tablier of 
puffed black tulle, studded with jet pendants 
and trimmed with lony loops of moire ribbon. 
(Concluded on opposite page. ) 


LEWIS S. COX, | 


1220 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
‘THIS cut illustrates our Box 
Elastic Suits, the most satis- 
factory and successfu: Outfit ever 
offered anywhere fur the money; 
comprising @ ‘Tailor-made Waist 
(perfect-fitting) and sufficient ad- 
ditional material to mae an ac- 
compunying skirt, for the priceof 
an ordinary dr.ss pattern. New 
styles and materials, marvelous! 
selling. Prices from §% to §& 

Particulars and samples upon ap- 

plication. 

JERSEY UNDERWEAR 
Adapting to the furm—perfect- 
tting. Unike the customary 

oose, uncomfortable, under. ar- 

men's that are soid every where. 

Short Skirts, in cream, light-b ue, 

ink, cardinal, with Sureb yoke, 


























Also Short Skirts at $3.25in cream, 

light-biue, pink, scarlet. 
Long Skirts, in black. cardinal, gar- 

net, gendarme-b.ue, seal und 

mavana-brown, dark-green, $4.50. 

UNDERVESTS. 
All-wool, cream, light-blue, pink, 
scarlet. 

High neck, long sleeves,- - $1.87. 

ry oe + . + 

* * sieeveless,- - 1.37, 
Low neck, = - - 1.2, 
Drawerstoankle, - - - - $2.50. 
| = below knee, - - - 2.00, 

Part cotton, in cream only, . 
|  bigh neck, long s'eeves, - $1.62. CELEBRATED 
| * “ " sleeveless, - - 1,25 BOX 
Low neck, ” - - 125. ELASTIC SUITS. 
| Drawers toankle, - = 2.00. 


beiow k 
orset Covers i 


nee, 1.75. 
n black, light-biue, cream, 81.37 




















Festival Fashions. Le Boutilier Bros Rivals the Sewing Machine|-»--> 
. In Usefulness, & Sells as Rapidly. Popular Price| Pgs 

(Concluded from opposite page.) . lef . 5 **An Improvement on the Tailor’s Square.” ‘ 4 

is al f puffed tulle, on the left | 

br ee iean tenant 4 cane cad toahtew-helr BROADWAY & 14th ST., Hi. Y. 

fern, worn at the waist, as brides wear their bri- 
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EVENING SILES. } y, BEWARE OF TIN 
dal bouquet. : 7 : ete : | AND 
The newest stockings to wear with tea gowns We make a specialty of silks for evening wear. | PASEESSARD IMI- 
j 2 ne rk ¢ - } ATIONS. ; N ce dh j 
4 ase NN ree inet ee wake Sinch Dress Satins. light shades, worth fc, .5@ | hae a J 
ing u elle 2 20-inch Imported Faille Francaise, worth $1.10, . ,. lor’ 
a then crossing the leg horizontally. These | 22-inch Dress Satin Duchess, worth $1.W....... 35 | 8. T. Taylor's Illustrated Monthly Fashion Report 


i| | appears about the Twentieth of every month, in ad- 


stockings also come in other color combinations. 21-inch Gros Grains and Rhadames, worth 1.6, 1.25 | || | Vance, It contains a large number of wood-cuts, rep- 


- 22-inch Moires, with tinted figures, equal in ef- 
The novelties in Jersey underwear are delicate, fect to hund-painted si ks, worth $0.00 
warm, light in weight, and as elastic as the Most} All the above siiks are in de:icate shaues. 


refined modern conscience. What more can a HOLIDAY DRESS PATTERNS. 
fashionable woman ask for? For information 
thanks are due John Wanamaker, Lewis 8. Cox, | Domestic Cheviots, 36 inches wide, in Brown 


A ixed iG Mixed, cut in 10-yard 
and Strawbridge & Clothier, Phil adelph ia, Pa. lengths, per + Maen " trict ticnedh 2.50 


French Serges 4 inches wide, all staple shades, 


resenting the Leading Styiesin Lavies’ Toi ettes, Hats, 
Bonnets etc., thut are to be worn in Paris during the 
1 following months; besides this, an articie on Fashions 
| promerex for us with the greatest care by our agents in 
| Paris; and many hints and information invaluab e to 
| the professional dress-maker, es weil asto the private 


lady who appreciates elegance and correct style of 
ess. 


7 
2 
5 fae 



























\H \ . . @ © ye iad 
KEY-NOTES FOR BUYERS OF HOLIDAY PRESENTS. | cutin l-yard lengths, per pattern,..........' 8.25) Ningle Copy, 6c. Yearly Subscription 06. 

, os it dt tain tl fid French Seemnenes, SS aneSes wide. = Gaerens i: ¢ 

o create, to merit, an o retain the connaence street and evening shades, worth oc. per la. . r 
of our readers has been our aim from the day of Rick Be a pe lengths, per pattern....... 4.40! , S. T. TAYLOR, Publisher, 
pe ; . ichi . c raided Robes. Lach robe contains | SHOW THIS TO YO ss) 2 , 
the organization” of The Curtis Publishing Co. yards Camei’s Hair, with rich braided pan- The Perfect ti doen —s ae 930 Broadway, N. Y. 
That we have succeeded in carrying out our el, collar and cuffs, worth $15 per robe,...... 8.90) .,- 2° cect Fitting now required has made —_— 
. Standard System of Dress-Cuttiny” a necessity. 

wishes and ainbitious, is TRE a ouly " the HOSIERY. This Machine drafts, directly on the lining. all ladies 
unheard-of circulation of THe LapIEs’ Home . . garments PERFECTLY, from Actual Measure. in T t DUPLEX CORSET 
JOURNAL, but by our pages of advertisements, | on <4 pees ae Sane Plone, a5 | Ome-fitth the usual) time. Its success is wonderful, a 
and the thousands of letters asking for infor- Men’s Genuine Seoteh Wool tialf-Hose, extra pine ie Guar deeeaaaine Wel our ame ey +: » These Corsets give a natural 
mation that come to us daily, and, strange to EE HN Mics ddakeeesscuntberessessissee 50 | Machine tor sowine garments, and pow comesa Me-| 40 " grace. case and style tothe fig- 
say, our correspondence is not confined to out-of- chine for cuttingthem. Make'a p.easure of your pro- ! raga, ure. ‘They excei in comfortand 

A | UPHOLSTERY. ‘ ; . we ec egance and arethe mostaura 
town readers; we are constantly receiving notes | erga 7 eeren A! gresty Zour .cumomers by testing bie Corset known to the trade. 
from city friends asking where they shall go to| 100 pairs Oriental Chenille Portieres, elegant way oe of a0 due a — ch season, After 30 | Thev are adjustable over the 

: designs and colorings, worth $12........ --ee FOS | OWN Home tor ay ree of Charge. er ov | hip by strap und buckle, and 

find certain lines of goods desired, or mentioned | 959 Fur Rugs, white und grey, 6x72, best quai- days’ trial, if not worth TEN TIMES our asking price, | can be made to fit arty form in- 
in our fashion articles. ls SOE GP OE nxcsencesesccsredcascessesses 2.48 then return it. Send now for Valuable Illustrated | stuntly. hey require no break- 

Quite anumberof Philada. housekeepers who Mail Orders thoroughly executed. Circular and Liberal Offer, Free. ‘THE Mc- 


ing in; haveno bones to break 
over the bips and have double 
seams, double bones and 
double steels. PER PAIR 


. POWELL GARMENT DRAYTING MACHINE CO., 
appear to be of the good old stay-at-home kind, All mail matter should bear our street address. | § West Mth oa hen York City. - | 
which we greatly admire, but do not care to emu- ST RES tan nL SIS ht SEE Ee ee 
late, have asked about articles of table ware, BROADWAY and 14th ST., N. Y 





White or Colored Jean, ae +4 
which questions can hardly be answered in the The ‘‘Family’”’ Button-hole Attachment fits Sateen, any color, - - 2. 

. Ve u an two-thread sewing-machine. Makes a per- Satin, anycolor, - - - 6.00 
briet space granted, therefore ber respectfully FESTIVAL FANCIES feat and durable button-hole. Price within reach lhe extra by mail. Sizes over 
suggest a visi! to Jobn Wanamaker’s store, where} j, Fashionable Food, Prepared and_| ofall. Send 2c. stamp for sample of work and full par- 30 inches extra, 
one side of the immense building pees a per- Preserved, Delicious ainties ticulars, dnd mention LADIES HOME JOURNAL. THEDUPLEX CORSET 
fect mosaic of exquisite tea and dinner sets and and Curious Confections, THE SMITH & KGGE MPG. Co., 16 East 14th Street, N. Y 
other articles in china, in high art pottery, curi- Boxed and Bottled. 





CO., 218 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
ous ceramics and modern novelties, consisting of | Visit the store if possibie, if not write for Monthly 


the most delicate creations for the table, aud for Price List of Unique Table Novelties, and Fine Stand-|" = —o = — sa aati Fe 


| . e 
beautifying the home. Considerable space is | “4 GSTS. » porp CLARKE CO., 
given to the odd and practical articles in glass, | Chestnut & 15th Sts., Phila., Pa. 
and a most tempting display of beautiful articles| Express charges on box containing goods bougnt 
of silverware, merits and attracts attention. La- | from K. Bradford Crarke Co., will be saved in the 


ie »| pu chase of two pounds of their We. a ib tea, which is FOR 925 Cc t 
dics wlocannot visit this house and wish to know | equal in strength an good taste to tea so d elsewhere en Ss. 
the prices of needed articles in glass, china and | at $1.00 per ib. In visiting the store or writing to E. 

silverware, can write for catalogue of such arti-| Bradford Ciarke Co., be sure and mention ‘tHE LADIES’ 
cles to Mr. Clark, head of China department, at | HOMEJOURNAL. _ 


John Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia, Pa. Four New Novels for 15 Cents. 


In other of our city stores great reparations 
have been inade for the festival season. LewisS. 
Cox of 1220 Chestnut street, has just issued a| a 
price list of new Box Elastic Robes, suitable and Allcomplete inthe JANUARY NUMBER of the 


elegant presents for ladies. He has also opened Family Library Monthly. 
a large assortment of handsome wraps, costumes, y 15 Cents. Of ail newsdealers, or 


Onl 
jerseys, and jersey underwear, in most desirable; THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., New York. 
qualities at reasonable prices. 


: om = No. 2 
0 eae ee echt detract ace we A splendid Christmas Present, ; 


>al aided Wire Torsion Spring Bustles, 
Health Braidec re Torsion Spring maser maman or 


made by Weston & Wells, of Philade!phia. These 
Pou. TWO ROW. 


bustles-have been generally accepted by fashion- 
able ladies in Europe and America, and this sea- Hh AN Indispensable to ladies 
Llib \ draping their own dress 
om 


son there are new styles, and improved shapes, in 
NIN GV 
i i 
UU | | 
) | 





Patented—Aug, 25, 1885, 
Jan, 19, 1886, 
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these very necessary dress accessories, which are 
now sold at greatly reduced prices. The new 
‘ price-list of bustles, braided wire dress forms and 
rolls for the hair, ean be procured by writing to 
Weston & Wells, 1017 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Besure and mention you were directed to 
write for the price-list in the January number of | 
THE Lapigs’ HOME JOURNAL. 

The daily sales of special bargains at Sharpless | 


es for New Year's Re- 
cepticns, 

Lasts a life-time, and 
saves more than its cost 
every time it is used. 

Send for Lllustrated 
Circular, showing ull 
Form adapted for dress 









Brothers will continue until after the holidays. | ° makers. Oe 
Out-of-town buyers will find the suggestive price | HALL’S BAZAR FORM Sra Ge CEE 
list of articles suitable for Christmas and New | - COMPANY Patented—Axg. 25, 1885, 

Year’s presents, valuable aid in making their se-| = Sap - 


EES ME ae 


Jivn, 19, 1886, 





lections. This list will be sent free upon appli- GE. léth St., New York. 


“4 








: : LARS ORM $3. 
cation to Sharpless Brothers, Chestnut and | gpJAZAR SKIRT FORME 
Eighth streets, Philadelphia, Pa. Remember | ON KECEIPT OF PRICE. Mention this paper. 


that all articles bought through the mail order |—— 
department of this house will be sent free of cost | 
for transportation. 
Strawbriige & Clothier, Market and Eighth | 
streets, Philadelphia, Pa., have taken great pains 
to make the holiday number of their quarterly 
magazine entertaining and instructive. It con- 
tains besides reading matter many pages of valu- 
able information for out-of-town buyers. The f 
subscription price of the Quarterly is 50c. a year. | 0 
The single holiday number is 15ce. fine Trip!icate Folding Mirrors, direct from the Paris- 
The Stty departments at E. Ridley ds Bone, |e efecmsterenee enstasormmcenrecn Weld 
Grand and Allen streets New York store, are all | cost Lo import to-day #20 each, nid down in New York. 
in holiday trim, and to find out just what is most| Sent to any poiut in the* United States, securely 
desirable for presents and ordinary service in| packed, postage prepuid, tor $1.25. SoS OPO IG 
that establishment, our readers had best write| We !ssue the most practical, accurate and 


direct toe Hhdies'e Tastion Megnsine, « relace| GERaes Caeeeen Gline WESTON & WELLS’ HEALTH BRAIDED WIRE BUSTLES. 


AHuge | 
importa- 
tion 





materials and articles of dress, and for house | PUD shed eed ont edie ate ory of our winter Great Reduction in Price. Improved Quality. 
furpishing purposes. It also contains holiday | most’ complete and desirable line of Holiday Goods, In order to supply the constantly increasing demand for our Goods in England, 
stories, poems, and domestic screeds, all for 15c. | Toys, Novelties, etc.,in New York. Do not fal! to send 


for Christmas issue, subscription price 50c. | in your name early fora copy of our Colossal Spring France and the United States, we have lately become interested in the manufacture 
rear | Book. Over a thousand iilustrations of Ladies Suits,| of the fine tempered steel wire of which our bustles are made. This enables us to 
vom te P Cloaks and Wraps, Shoes, Corsets, Jerseys, Underwear, ° ° . 
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ture is such as to make the name of velvet very 
appropriate. By all means have some Marigolds. 
One of my first memories goes back to the 
Sweet Peas that grew year after year in the gar- 
den by the house where I was born. In those 
| days you would find these flowers iu every garden. 
But fora time they were lost sight of almost 
wholly. I remember of writing about them sume 
years ago, and I suid: “Sometime there will come 
| areaction among those who grow flowers, similar 
|to that which setsso mavy wild over old chira 
| and bric-a-brac geuerally, aud thenthe Marigolds 
and Larkspurs, the Gillyflowers and Sweet Peas 
of old times wiil regain the popularity which 
| ought never to have been lost, and you will flud 
| them in the gardens from which they have been 
| banished, and Angelica will say, as she does to- 
| day, over a Queen Aune cabinet or an old carved 
| chair, ‘How lovely! Inever knew the, were 60 
| fine. They are ever so much nicer than moderu 
ones, aren’t they?’, aud she will gather Pinks and 
Hollybocks to putin the cracked china pitcher 
that bas been hunted out from its loug repose in 
the attic where grandmother consigned it to ob- 
livion, as she supposed, when its Gay of useful- 
ness seemed over, Speed the day whea graud- 
mother’s flowers shdil be as highiy prized as her 
discarded chiua.’”’ And what i wrote then is a 
prophecy which is being fulfilled. And those old 
flowers are “coming to the front’”’ again, and—it 
| is well, 








(For Take LApDtIEes’ Home JOURNAL) 
TALKS ABOUT FLOWERS. 





BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 





Some Good Old-Fashioned Flowers. 





lam glad tosee the growing interest in old- 
fashioned flowers. Glad because it shows a ten- 
dency to discard the much-praised but little- 
meritorious sorts lately grown because they were 
“new,” or “foreign,” and a return to old favor- 
ites, and it indicates an advance in taste, and . 
shows that many of our amateur flower-growers | Swect Peas should have a corner to themselves 
are inclined to cultivate whatever is worth culti-| to be mosteffective. A corner in which they can 
vatiny without regard to its antecedents. Time | ¢ 80wn as early in, the spring as possible. Apvil 
was,—and not so verv long ago,—when to say | !8 bot too early for them. Frost does vot injure 
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| 
| brown when seeu in the suushbine, and their tex-| this statement. It will grow under most unfav- 


orable circumstances, but of course I do not ad- 
vise any one to select it because it will stand abuse, 
for I want everyone who tries to grow a flower to 
give it as good care as possible, even if it wiil do 
comparatively well without it. 1 advise it be- 
cause I know that it will give pleasure, and that 


| caring for it will help the amateur to learn many 


things which wl be of benefit to him in culti- 
vating other and more exacting plants, which he 


could not grow well at first. Some experience | 
with the more robust flowers will enable one to} 


take in hand some of the more delicate sorts, 
with good show of success, but without some 
2 experience in floriculture, he would not 
ve likely todo much with them. One must work 
his way along gradually in floricuiture, and he 
should begin with such kinds as do not require 
such care as he is not able to give atfirst. By 
selecting the sturdy sorts, and studying them, he 
gains by degrees the knowledge requisite toa 
successful cultivation of ail other kinds. 

The abutilon is always a pretty plant. Its fo- 
liage is attractive enough, in itseif, to make itan 
ornament to any window. Large, abundant, 
bright in color, and easily kept clean, it gives a 
cheerful look tothe room. No ingect attacks it 
if other plants are at hand. It sefdom becomes 
sickly. Andnive months out of the twelve it 
willbe in bloom. Its flowers are a'ways bell- 
shaped, pendulous, and borne on long, slender 
stems which throw them out well fromthe leaves. 

There are mavy varieties, in several colors. 
Some are orange veined with crimson. Others 
are pure white. Theclear yellowsare very pretty, 
and one of theslark purplish maroon sorts should 
be included in all large collections. But the 
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great propensity for drving out, though she gives 
it plenty of water, seemingly. Perhaps-.the soil 
in which she grows it is too light and porous, and 
does not- have ‘‘body” enough to retain water for 
any great length of time. Mix some loam with: 
it, if, on examination, this should prove to be the 
case. Or it may be that the potis sofuil of roots 
that much water is required to furnish all they 
care to drink. I have not found this plant one 
requiring a great deal of water. It is one of the 
most delightful of house plants when in bloom. 
Its flowers are small, and of a pale yellow, and 
not at all showy, but they are very sweet, and the 
fine, abundant foliage is pretty as a moss, which 
it somewhat resembles, at a little distauce, asthe 
slender branches droop over the pot. It will 
bloom during the winter and spring months. 

I have nevergrown the other plaut asked about. 

Mrs. E. D.:—This correspondent has a plant 
which was given her as a ‘‘Japanese Lily,’”’ which 
puts up leaves very much like those of the Hya- 
cinth, only much larger. Iam inclined to think 
that her plant is a Hyacinth candicans, as her 
description answers well for that plant. I know 
of no Japan Lily with leaves at all like thoce of 
a Hyacinth. If the bulb is smooth and like that 
of an Onion, only not so flat, she may be pretty 
sure that what she has called a Lily is not one. 
The Agapanthus umbellatus can be wintered in 
the cellar, or can be kept in the window. It is 
an evergreen. 

I. M. 8. asks how Tuberose bulbs should be 
wintered, andif the old bulbs will blooma second 
time? I putthe bulbsin a paper bag, and hang 
up in some room which I know will be free from 
frost. It is well to wrap each one in paper, if 











that a flower was ‘‘old-fashioned” was to banish 
it from most gardens. I have never had much 
atience with those who claimed to be lovers of 
eauty and could see nothing beautifyl in a 
flower that did not come from other lands, or was 
not something that ‘everybody could not Lave.” 
Beauty is everybody’s property, and noone ought 
to try to make itexclusive. If 1 havea tine flower, 
I waut others who love flowers to have one like 
it, and enjoy it with me. If my neighbor does 
not want it simply because I have it, 1 suspect 
that he does not care for it as a flower, aud I | 
cannot help feeling that he cares more for being 
‘in the fashion’’ than he does for beautiful things 
because of the beauty thereis in them. With | 
him, to be in fashion is to have something other ! 





them. ‘They must be put at least five inches deep, 
iu order to let them send their roots down well, 
below the dry upper soil, and they should be 
sowed quite thickly. As soon as they begin to 
show an inclination to climb, give them some 
brush to cling to, if it happens to be at hand, or 
easily procurable. It doesn’t matter if it hasn’t 
a Very attractive appearance when first stuck in 
the rows. The Sweet Peas will see that it is cov- 
ered by midsummer, and nothing else suits them 
quite so well as asupport, as brush. They will 
cling to it as if they had an especial liking tor it, 
—us I think they have,—and & better with it for 
a trellis than tbey will on a faney one of painted 
woodand wire You willhave a hedge of beauty 
when the butterfly blossoms come. Aud so sweet! 


-_ 


you putthem away in a place where there is much 


prettiest of all,to me, is Rosaeforum. Itis a|dampness. Bulbs which have blossomed once 


rich shade of pink, veined with darker color. It 
is a most profuse bloomer, and makes a very at- 
tractive shrub, ifgiven propertraining. In order 
to make _ Abutilon compact and bushy, it is 
necessary that a good deal of pos should be 
done while the plant fs small and young. Nip 
out the top when you want it to branch, and 
when other shoots start, nip them off, and keep 
up this treatment until you have as many 
branches started as you think will be needed to 


make the plant what you wantit tobe. If you} 
want it to be a miniature tree, Iet it grow ina) 
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straight stem to the height of two or three feet, 
and then begin the pinching-in process. Allow 
no branches to start below the place where you 





want the head of the tree to form, and secure as | 
many branches there as you think necessary to 
make it compact and bushy. The more branches | 
you have, the more flowering surface there will | 
be. It will grow in any good soil. I generally | 
give mine precisely the same earth to grow in | 
that is given Geraniums, and from their vigorous | 


MARIGOLD. 


eople do not have, and in proportion as a flower 

ecomes common, his ad.niration for it grows 
less. Tiisis all wrong, and indicates a lack of 
love for flowerstorthemselves. If real merit had 
been the standard by which flowers were judged, 
for some years back, many kinds which grew in 
our grandmothers’ gardens would have never 


their own with any of the new ones, as they are 
fully able to do, when they are judged according 
to the standard of beauty. 

Among the old flowers which rejoice in a res- 
toration to popular favor, the Marigold stands 
well towards the head of the list. 

The fashionable ‘‘craze”’ for vivid yellows bas 
had something to do with this, for many like to 
have the same colors in their garden that they 
bave in their clothing. But this flower has 


enough merit aside from this coincidence of | 


color, to make it deserving of a place in any gar- 
dev. I have always admired arich yellow, and 
have written a good deal about the fine effects 
to be obtained by its use in the garden, or iu bo- 
quets. It tones up all other colors, and bright- 
eus them, as suushine does a shadowed room. It 
is sunshine materialized, and whoever would 
produce striking combinations of color, and bring 
out each one most lorcibly, must use yellow in 
order to accomplish this result. I am forcibly 
impressed with this fact, by visiting my conser- 
vatory, and taking note of agroupof Chrygan- 
themumis in one corner of it. Most of the vari- 
eties placed there are of the maroon and dull 
crimson sorts. The effect is much the same as 
that produced by a cloudy day. I puta poto:! 
yellow oues among the darker colors, and lo,—a 
miracle! The group becomes glorified. ‘The one 
thing lackinghas beensupplied. he rich beauty 
of the dark colors is enhanced, and brought out 
vividly by the contrast, and no other color could 
do tis so Well as yellow. White would have 
helped to lighten the heavy effect of too much 
dark color, but it would not have had that sug- 
gestion of warmth and brighcness which was 
needed. 

Wherever a brave show of intense yellow is re- 

uired, then, I would advise the use of Marigolds. 

hey are easily grown, comparatively hardy, 
bloom during the entire season very profuseiy, 
and by a selection of varieties you can combine 
several shades of this color in a manner to pro- 
duce a very pleasing effect. The ‘velvet’ sorts 
are exceedingly rich in color, being a deep goid- 


Iuall the garden you can find nothing sweeter. 
If you waut flowers for the vases in the parlor 


| you can alWays get a supply, alter June, and up 


to the coming of frost, from the Sweet Peas. In 


| using them for boquets I prefer, always, to keep 
| them by themselves. They require a tail and 
| slender vase, and the stems should be cut long 
been thrust into obscurity, but would have held | 


enough to let the flowers stand up well above the 


top of the vase, and droopabout to suit theirown | 
wayward, but always artistic, fancies. They | 
know how to arrange themselves gracefully, and | 


it is always best to give them the chance to do it. 

The prettiest ones, to me, are the pale rose 
colored oves. But all are pretty. 

And another good old flower is the Morning 
Glory. Talk of your Moon Flowers, with their 
pallid beauty. They never had halt the charm 
about them that the purple and blue and pink 
and white Morning Glories have, on a summer 
day, when the early sun coaxes the fragile petals 
to unclose be.ore the dew has dried on them. It 
has always been a fancy of mine that all Morning 
Glories were white, once upon a time, but a rain- 
bow got tangled among them in some mysterious 
fashion, and someof them caughtits vivid colors, 
and have held them fast ever since. I never see 
them without thinking of that line of Tennysoun’s 
about 

“The horns of elfland, Setntiy blowing.” 

If, asthe poets tell us,—and it seems to me 
they ouglit to know, if anybody,—the fairies play 
midnight music on flower trumpets, these must 
be the flowers they choose for their sweetest 
‘concourse of sweet sounds.”’ 

Planted by a perch, or beneath a window, they 
soon “over a large space with luxuriant growth, 
reaching up to a height of ten or twelve feet, if 
strings are given them toclimb on. If youwant 
a screen, or someting tocover an unsightly fence, 
or an old stump, you can select nothing better 
than this flower. For cutting it is worthless, be- 
cause itis of such delicate and fragile texture 
that a slight touch injures it, and it soon wilts 
and withers if taken fromthe parent vine. To 
be enjoyed to the utmost, it should be planted 
close to the house,—about the porch and veranda, 
and the windows of the rooms most used, where 
the beautiful flowers can look in with their cheery 
good-morning to you, at the very peep of day. 

I always feel safe in advising the amateur flor- 
ist to try his skill, or lack of it, perhaps, on the 
Abutilon. We have no flower of easier cultiva- 





tion, Ido not except the Geranium, in making 








it. 
If I were asked to name three of the best vari- 


| eties of this popular flower, the list would be this: | 


Rosaeflorum, pink. 
Snowstorm, pure white. 
Laura Powell, soft lemon yellow. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


“Occident” wants to know how to grow Ma-| 


and healthy appearance they are well suited with | 


are good for nothing, after that, except to raise 
young plants from. 

Mrs. O. W. Wilson writes that she sometime 
ago asked some questions of me, enclosing a 
stamped envelope forreply. Nocommunication 
has ever been received, All letters enclosing 
stamps for reply are attended to at the earliest 

ossible moment. Those in whick questions to 
ye answered through the JoURNAL are sent are 
filedaway, and are auswered in theirturn, as 
soon as they can be accorded space. 





Y’S 
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PETER HENDERSON & €0.,°° * S.vvores* 


is this season the grandest ever issued, 
containing three colored plates and 
superb illustrations of everything that is 
new, useful and rare in Seeds and 
Plants, together with plain direetions 
of ‘‘How to grow them,” by Prerer HEN- 
DERSON. This Manual, which is a book 
of 140 pages, we mail to any address on 
receipt of 25 cents (in stamps.) To all so 
remitting 25 cents for the Manual we will, 
at the same time, send free by mail, in 
f addition, their choice of any one of the 
- following novelties, the price of either of 
. which is 25 cents: One packet of the new 
Green and Gold Watermelon, or one 
packet of new Zebra Zinnia, or one 
- packet of Butterfly Pansy (see illustra- 
ay tion), or one packet of new Mammoth 
9 Verbena, or one plant of the beautiful 

} | }, Moonflower, on the distinct under- 
4,°.° standing, however, that the party order- 
=|' ing willstate in what paper or magazine 
they saw this advertisement. 














The aim of THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. is to keep abreast of the times and supply their customers 
all that is new and desirable in their line; and it is conceded by all that no house in America carries a more varied 
and complete stock. If you want Choice Tested FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEED sure 
to give satisfaction, Grand Roses and Beautiful Plants, the best of Apple, Peach, Pear, 
Plum, Cherry, Quince, Grape, Small Fruits, Ornamental Trees or Shrubs, for lawn, garden, 
park or street, do not fail to send for their VALUABLE CATALOGUE, containing over 140 pages and 
hundreds of illustrations. They are conducting business on a magnificent scale, growing a quarter of amillion 
of Roses and millions of Fruit Trees and Plants annually. Have been in business over a third ofa 
century and have won a reputation of which they have reason to be proud. Have 24 large greenhouses heated 
with hot-water and steam, and are using 700 acres of land. If you want the best at honest prices, order 


commision, ag Address THE STORRS 
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BEST HOME PAPER IN AMERICA 


It is a plain statement of an honest fact. 


Ordinarily, the weekly issue of a dail 


THIS 


y paper, is esteemed to be merely a digest of the 

weeks news, suited alone for rural readers. 

This is not true in reference to the WEEKLY PRESS. It is specially edited by a 
trained corps of writers selected for the purpose of making the 
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WEEKLY PRESS, Subscription one year, $1, and 


family whether a resident of the City, village or country. 
Not a word of crime or impure suggestion in any part of the paper. 
It is an old paper, and carries its age and reputation equally well. 
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(‘For the LADIEs’ HoME fourna L.] 


HINTS UPON ETIQUETTE AND GOOD 
MANNERS. 
BY MRS. 8. 0. JOHNSON. 
ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 

ist. Whena visitor rises to take leave, the 
hostess should also rise, and say, “Good morn- 
ing, or good evening. lam always happy to see 
you.” And the visitor can say, **Thauk you, I 
hope you will eome to see me soon.’’ One cannot | 

ive exact directions of ‘‘what shall be said and 
gone” as it depends upon the intimacy that ex- 
ists between the parties. Your good sense will 
direct you what to say. 

Qu. 
paper, and at the head of the shect, write in full 
thedepartmeut at which you desire your questions 
to be received and answered. Give yourfull name, 
and direct te what name or initial you desire the 
answer to be given. 

luquisitor:-Ist. The correct way to help a lady 





mouut a horse, isto have the lady stand beside \ifone, who isa guest, is to leave town before | 


| . | 
E | you call again, youshould expre a0) regrets | 
ag sary 8 rigut shoul- | ; ae cen ante Pte, 


thesaddle with her right hand on the pommel, 
and ber left hand on tue 
der. She then putsher left footiuto his hand, 
and with his assistunce spripgs upon the horse. 
To dismount, the lady puts her Icft hand upon 
the geutieman’s right shoulder, takes her foot 
out of the stirrup; and he puts his hands under 
her arms, and liits her down. 

24. Stand at the left hand of the lady, and 
give your right band to assist ber into the ecar- 
riage. To assist a lady to step out of a carriage, 
offer your right hand for her support. 

$d. When passing your plate to be helpeda 
second time, at table, lay the knife and fork at 
the left band side. 


4th. If you are aguest atthe table you should 
not fold up your napkin, but leave it beside your 
plate. : 

5th. Messrs Harper’s Brothers publish a book 


upon ‘‘Decorum and Good Manners,”’ by Mrs. E. 
W. Sherwood, that is highly recommended. 

Mrs. R. F. 1st. We have not published such an ar- 
ticle as you allude to, in ‘*fHe Lapigs’ Home 
JOURNAL. 

2d. White or buff table cloths, bordered with 
colors, and napkins to match are used for the 
breaklast table. White double damask for the 
diuner table, with napkins to match, and red, or 
colored plaid table cloths, with or without fringe 
for supper. For breakfast and tea, tray cloths 
are employed to protectthe tablecloth, and mats 
are used at every meal. 

Nettie. Ist. Whenchildren of the age of thir- 
teen meet on the street, there need beno strict 
etiquette concerning whether the boy or the girl 
speaks first. 

2nd. Ifa girl of that age wishes to send a boy 
a birthday gift, there isno rule of etiquette to 
prevent her doing so, but she should consult her 
mother’s wishes iu the matter, and be guided by 
them. A book, some handkerchiefs with his ini- 
tials embroidered ou them, a whisk broom case, 
or any thing of her own work, applicable to a 
boy’s needs would be appropriate. 

3d. Askating bag is made of heavy drilling, 

or awning cloth and cut the length of the skates 
with pleuty of margin to turnin, and run ina 
casing for a drawing string. Consult The Work 
‘Table Dep’t for directions for crocheting an af- 
zhan. 
. Also the Fashion Dep’t for making wash dress- 
es. Simple skirts with a deep hem, and three or 
five tucks above it, anda yoke waist with gathered 
fronts and back, and a wide belt, is a neat style 
for cotton dresses. To mingle check and plain 
cloth, make the lower skirt of plain goods,and the 
collar, cuffs and vest, and the over skirt, waist 
and sleeves of the checked material. 

‘‘Mabelle Marsley”:—It is impossible to.ans- 
wer questions under two months, if they are sent 
the last days of the month. Thus, your questions 
were written July 30th.when the August No.of the 
Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL was already issued and 
the September No, ready forthe press, so they 
could not be answered in Sept. No. 

A genticman should carry his hatin his hand 
when he enters a lady’s parior,aud the lady should 
not offer to take it from him auy more than 
he should offer to take her fan, or bandkerchief. 
If he wears atopcoat, she should ask him to lay 
itaside, and let him throw it overa chair, or place 
it upon the piano, and if he likes, put his hat upon 
it. Ifshe prefers she can say, ‘*won’t you put 
your coat into the next room?’ Thatis if she ob- 
jects toitsremaiuing in the parlor, as you state 
you do. 

“N. J. L. K.?;—1st. When paying ccremo- 
nious visits you should give your card to the ser- 
vant, who opens the door, to carry to her mistress, 
and she will afterwards place it in the card bas- 
ket, which is usually kept upon a small table in 
the frout hall. 

2d. When a lady has set apart a special day of 
the week wjou which to receive the visits of her 
friends, itis not customury to offer refreshments. 

8d. The Chicago fire occurred upon the 9th. 
of October, 1871. 

‘‘Retta’’:—lst. It does not matter upon which 
side of her escort a lady sits at table. The gen- 
tleman will draw out a clair for the lady, ifa 
waiter is not in attendance to doit, and take the 
next seat himself. 

2d. In passing through a crowd orinany place 
where there is ouly room for ove person to pass 
the gentieman will precede the lady. 

“C. A. C.’?:—Better wait awhile before you 
write for the return of your letters, something 
uniorseen may have occurred. 


“M. L. B.”?:—In talking to your friends about | 


your married daughters, unless there is great in- 
timacy between you, give them their married ti- 
tle, ie whatever their husbards’ names may be. 

“A New Subscriber’’:—1st. Invitations to 
a Wedding in a church, aud the reception at the 
house are not answered nowadays. 
cept you leave your card on a plate place 
purpose at the entrance of the house. 
ee you call within a week, aud also leave a 
Card, 

2d. Alady can attend a wedding alone, if she 
has no escort. 

4th. When wedding curds are received you 
should call on the reception day, orif you live 
at another town, you should send your card in 
anenvelope upon a reception day. Or if you 

refer you can let the invitation remain unac- 

nowledged until your wedding comes to pass, 
tien send your cards to the parties. We do not 
answer questions in this Dep’t, through the mail. 

‘Miss C. Nildt’’:--It may not be improper for a 
young wom in to correspond with her gentlemen 
friends, butit is unwise. Unless she is engaged 
to narry a young man, a young womau should 
be very careful what she writes to him; and it is 
far better not to write at all, butif the parties 
are very wellknow toeach other perhaps no harm 
may arise from the correspondence. 

“Daisy 8.’’:—1st. No gentleman would claim 


fur the 


Address your letter to the editor of the| 


If you ac- | 


If you} 
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a good night kiss from a young lady whom he es- 
cortshome. And if he should take offence at be 
= z refused, so much the better for the young 
ady. 

2d. A gentleman asks a!ady to dance in these 
words, ‘‘May I have the pleasure of the next 
waltz (or quadrilie)?” If he desires to escort her 
home, he sheuld say; ‘‘May I be your escort to- 
night?” or “May Ihave the pleasure of walking 
home with you?’”? The young lady will of course 
receive such invitations courteously, and if she 
likes, accepts them with thanks, or if she basa 
prior invitation she can say, **Thank you, but I 
amengaged for this dance, or “Thank you, Mr.—— 
has offered to be my escort this evening.” 

3d. The lady willstand within the door until 
the carriage is announced. 

4th, If the lady does not desire to be assisted | 
to or from a carriage she need not be, but it is 
the usual custom for the gentleman to offer his 
arm, and forthe lady to accept it. 
“A. B.”’:—1st. In leaving a house where you 


with all the ladies if they offer their hands. And 


| at her departure, in cordial terms, and the lady 
will probably offer her hand in bidding you adieu. 
2d. Eitherexpression, ‘good night,” or “‘goud 
evening,” is correct. 
| 8d. When calling onladiesin othertowns, wait 
for them to offer to shake hands, both in enterng 
jandleavingthe room. It isa woman’s preroga- 
| tive to shake Lands with gentlemen or not, as she 
| pleases. 
| 4th. A gentleman should leave a visiting card 
when hecalls upon a lady, either by banding it 
to the servant Who opens the door or by placing 
it upon a plate inthe hall Jeft there for that pur- 
pose. He should also enclose his card with any 
| Christmas offering that he may send to lady 
\friends. Whenintroduced to gentleman, and be- 
coming friendly with them he can offer to ex- 
change cards. 
5th. Inretiring froma large party it is suffi- 
cient to bow politely when expressing the pleas- 
ure you have received. And if the hostess or 
host offer the hand, shake it cordially, but not too 
roughly. 
6th. In walking with a lady ina large city if 
the gentleman keeps on the outside, it is a pro- 
tection to her against the crowd, but in small 
townsit matterslittle on which side he walks. 
“M. G. G.’’:—It is impossible to answer ques- 
tions in this department the ensuing month, as 
the JOURNAL is always printed a month or six 
weeksin advance. Will refer you to previous ar- 
ticles printed upon ‘*Wedding Etiquette,”? which 
gave full details. 
Ist. The bridesmaids congratulate the bride 
and groom after tle parents. 
2d* Itis not necessary for the bridesmaids to 


is cut en train. 
3d. 
should wear white slippers and gloves. f 
pink, blue, or yellow, the slippers and gloves 
should match the dress. 
4th. 
ter the room first. 


* 


With our new 1888 Embroidery Stamping Out- 
fit you can stamp more than a thousand patterns, 
as it contains A Set or DusiGNinGe PATTERNS. 
With this set any one can design thousands of 
beautiful pieces for Embroidery, Tinsel Work, 
Painting, ete. No experience needed—a child can 
doit. An Illustrated Book shows how to make 
patterns to fill any space; all the flowers used in 
embroidery represented. Everyone who does 
stamping wants a set, which can be had only with 
this outfit. 
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ARE YOU IN DEBT? 





Why not make an effort to secure one of the 
cash prizes?. Subscribers are very easily secured, 
The small sum of 25 cents would not be refused 
for a6 months trial, after once showing a copy of 
the JOURNAL. 
All you have to do is to Asx for it. 


THE enn E CUSTOM MADE 
BAYS” pants Ait 


FULL SUITS ar 
- 















Popu tan Prices. 


Where do you order 
your pants? 1 order of 
the Bay Strate Pants 
Co., Boston, at $4.00 
a pair, Custom Made, 
ry them by sending 
6 cents for Samples, 
rules for measurement 
and other particulars, 
showlog how this is 
done, 





BAY STATE PANTS C0., 30 Hawley St., Boston, Mass, 


LADY AGEN can secure 
permanent 
employment and good salary 
selling Queen City skirt and 
sStockingSupporters...ample 
outfit free. dress Cinci.oati 
Suspender Co., Cincinnati. O. 








We give as a present this 
Little Gem Basket of Wax 
Fiowers (price torty cents) 
to any one sending us aclub 
of sixteen four m nthe tria! 
subscri! ers ut ten cents each 
to our 24-pave monthly, con- 
taining stories, faney house- 
hold hints, ete., The name of 
our magazine is i.s best con- 


tents. 

HOME HELPS & HINTS, CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 
MEDICATED CLOTH, “The Rational Com* 
plexion Beautitier.”” removes Pimples, Comedones 
Crowsfeet. Suilowness and Tumors; Prevents Wrin 
| k:es; produces natural, rosy and p ump cheeks. and 

renders the skin soft, clearand smooth. Easy to use, 
abso ute y harmless. and a ways effective. No Drugs, 
Paints or Powders, but a simpleappliancethat never 
fai «to Beautify. Sent by return muil (in sea'ed Pack- 
et) on receipt of price, 30 cts., or 2 for ects. J.P 
BEERS, Druggist. No. 22 High St., New Huven, Conn. 


References: Any Physician in New Haven. 
FREE You willreceive hundreds of Samples. 
Catalogues, Papers, Magazines, etc.. by 
sending 10c silver to have your name and address 
inserted in the Old Reliable Agents’ Directory 
which goes to firms all over the U.S. A copy of 
Directory sent to each name. Mention this paper. 
4. FP GOODSPEED. Pob., Prevterh:. Fit 














EVERY MONTH. 
000 LIVE AGENTS W. 


0 A ENT: 

atonce. Our Agent’s Outfita 
SATIN-LINED CASKET OF SIL- 
for it, Address 
., Wallingford, Ct 









begutiful 
VERWARE, sent tf e ri 
VER WARE OutD SILVER C 





on 
The first bridesmaid and ‘‘best man” en- | 


have been paying a visit, youshould shake hands | 





| 


dress in trained skirts because the bride’s dress | 


If the bridesmaids’ dresses are white, they | 





Any woman canspare that much, | 





QUICK CURES. 


PROMOTES HEALTH STRENCTH & 4 
= yi ENERGY. 


ay 





RHEUMATISM 
INDIGESTION 
6 ALL 


NATURES OWN REMEDY. 


NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Professional men assert that there is hardly a dis- 
ease which ae nay A or Magnetism may not bene- 
a 


fit or cure, and they daily practise the same, as your 
own physician will inform you, 

The celebrated Dr. W, A. HAMMOND, of New 
York, formerly Surgeon-General of the United 
States Army, lately lectured upon this subject, and 
advised all medical men to make trial of these 
agencies, describing at the same time most remark- 
able cures he had nade, even in cases which would 
seem hopeless. 

We have received thousands of testimonials from 
patients all over the world, endorsing and com- 
mending our goods, We will cheerfully send pam- 
phiets containing specimens of this testimony if 


you still doubt. 

PRICE LIST. 
Regular Standard Belt....full power 83.00 
Extra-fine Red Satin....... - 6.00 
Nerve & Lung Invigorator * 85 £10.00 
Corsets........ $1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00 
Hair Brushes 1.00, 1.50, 2.00, 3.00 
Flesh Brushe 
Chest Protector. 













Throat . . 
Sciatic Appliance 66 

Leg “ 
Shoulder ‘ “ 
Knee Caps sd 
Anklets.... ee 
. . RRR aR e 
Insoles all sizes, per pair bid 


Office Caps, %3.00; Sleeping Caps. 
Suspensory, the Genuine Article, full ) 
air Curler, 50 cts. Tooth Brus 
mproved Elastic Trusses, Single. 


Jouble.... 5.00 
ANY OF THE ABOVE SENT ON 


APPROVAL postpaid, on receipt of price, with 
50 cents added or acking or registration, and we 
guarantee safe delivery into your hands. Mone 
will be refunded if not just as represented. Remit 
in Post-office Money Order, Draft, Check, or in 
currency by Registered Letter at our risk. In 
ordering, kindly mention this paper, and state exact 
size of waist when ordering Belt or Corset. Make 
all remittances payable to 


EO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 


N. B. Each article is stamped with the English 
coat-of-arms, and the name of the proprietors 
THE PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, 








IMPORTED WORK BOX, FREE. 





This Elegant Impor‘ed Work Box, something thatno 
lady can fail to be dlighted with, we had made in 
Europe specially for us, and only by ordering a very 
large aye have we been enabkd to procure them 
at a price which permits us to now give them free to 
our subscribers. Each box contains 1 Packing Needle, 
1 Bodkin, 1 Steel Crochet Hook, 1 Ivory Cr: chet Hook, 
1 Steel Button and Glove Hook, 1 pack Rlack Hooks & 
Fye’, 1 mack White Hooks & Eyes, 1 Box Toilet Pins, 
1 Box Hair Pins,1 Reel White Cotton, 1 Reel Black 
Cotton, 50 Best Needles, 1 Box White Pins. 1 Box 
Black Pins, 1 Box Safety Pins and 1 Silverea Thimble, 
Remember, we send this splendid Lady's Work Box 
free to all who send us 56 cents for one year’s suh- 
scription to The Home, a large, 16 page paper. full 
of stories, household, kitchen, laundry and fancy Work 
notes, an pensteated page of the la: est fashions, poetry, 
fun, wisdom, &c, &c. Five subscriptions and five 
Work Boxes will be sent for $2.25, so by getting four 
of your triends to sends with you, you will secure your 
Own paperand Work Box free. This great offer is 
made polely tointroduce ourraper. Address, 

People’s Publiishing Co,, Boston, Mass, 


PIMPLE , BLACKHEADS AND 


FLESHWORMS, 


“MEDICATED CREAM” is the ONLY KNOWN, harm” 
less, pleasant and absolute:y SURE and infallibe 
cure, It positively and effectively removes ALL, clean, 
complete y and FOR GOOD IN A FEW DAYS ONLY, leav- 
ing the skin clear and unblemished a ways. Forthose 
who have NO blotches on the face, it beautities the 
complexionas nothing else in the world can, rendering 
it CLEAR, FAIR and TRANSPARENT, and ciearing 
it of all muddiness and coarseness. It is a true rem- 
edy to cure and NOT a paint or powder to cover up and 
hide blemishes, Mailed in plain wrapper for 30 cents 
in stamps, ortwo for 0 cents, by GEORGE N. STOD- 
DARD, Druggist, 1226 Niagara st., Buffalo, N, Y. 
FRECKLE-WASH cures Freckles, Tan, 
mukes the hands white; sent postpsid for 40 cents, 

? 
ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
TI TRUSS 


ELAS 

Has a Pad different from all 

others, is cup shape, with Self- 

adjusting Ballin center,adapts 

itself to all positions of the 

body while the bal} in the cup 
resses back the intes-=- 
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EGGLESTON’. 
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mn 





ines Het as a person 
does with the finger. With light pressure the Her- 
nia is held securely day and night, and a radical cure 


certain. It is easy, durable and nee Sent by mail. Cir 
culars free. KGQGLESTON TRUSS CO., Chicago, Li. 








GRIND Sz! £3: 
Bone, Meal, 
Oyster Shells, 


Graham Flour & Corn in the 
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ESTABLISHED sof. 
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TRICOPHEROUS 
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The Oldest and the Best. 
atendency to fall out. 
fibres have disappeared, preserves its color in spite 
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us flexible and glossy as silk. 





y | 
Fastens the hair where ithas 
renews its growth where the 


of 
age, sickness and sorrow, and makes it (however harsh) 
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wh } ) Sg HAND MILL“; ilson's 


Patent.) 
pe 










100 Tr cent, more made in 
keeping Poultry. Also POWER MILLS and 
FARM FEED MILLS. Circulars andtestimonials 
sentonappl'c't'n. WILSON BROS, Easton, Pa, 


GKT'S-EYE 


The Gera Cat’s Eye is go called because it possesses the 
peculiar ray of light or glisten seen in a cat’s eye in the 
dark, I havea limited stock only, and offer you one for 
only 44 ets,, post paid. The same in Ear Drops, choice, 
$7 cents, ‘Send Stamp for large {llustrated catalogue of Miner 

| Cabtarta, Agate Noveliicn, Indian ] clica. ete, Trade Supplid, 

| MW. A. TAMMEN, Mincralogist, Denver,Col, 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


the Largest Establishment inthe World for 
their Treatment, Facial Development, Hair 
and Scalp, Superfiuous Hair, Birth Marks, 
Moles, Warts, Moth, Freckles Wrinkles, 
Red Nose, Acne, Pimples, BI’k Heads, Scars, 
Pitting, ete., and their treatment. Sen 
; 10c, for book 50 pages, 4th edition, 

; Dr. J¢ H. WOODBURY 

8T North Pearl Bt. Albany, N. ¥. 
Established 1870. Inventor of’ Facial 
@ Appliances, Springs, etc, Six Parlors, 


FoR 9S NES? 7ue BEST. 
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different, 1&c. CARD CO.,, Montpelier, Vt. 


(00 embossed Hictures & 150 Transfer Pictures all | 


“a ‘ Scarf or Lace Pin, A Stone Ring, 1 Chased Band 
CS =) Ring, 27 & Scrap Pictures & Verses, Book Flirtations 
& ElegantSamples, 1 0c F, Austin, New Haven,Ct, 









to become a favorite and for this reasononly, we 
barely covers postage expenses 


is edited by MAUDE MEREDITH, and numbers 
“Kit Clover,” *Monnie Moore,” Mrs. ce M. 
* Lillian Stanford,” Eugene Secor, 

Velma Cadwell Melville, Selina Williams, Mrs. Cy 
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(For the LADIES’ HOME JOUKNAL.) 
HINTS ON MONEY MAKING. 





BY ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 


Xxil. 





First, she wondered if she dared to do it, and 
next she wondered if it could be carried through. 
She hadread of an ignorant little colored gir! 
who, in order to help a sick mistress, weut 
around begging bits of silk and ribbon, and then 
hired women capable of making them up into at- 
tractive forms, but whose orders were few and 
far between, to do the work for her. 

They were glad, poor thiugs! to do it for very 
little, and they did it well; the articles were tak- 
ing, and the fancy stores paid fair prices for them. 
Little Miss Africa had certaiuly displayed an ad- 
mirable head for business: now how could ber 
impecunious white sister utilize this idea? 

die turned and twisted itin all possible direc- | 
tious,—saying once or twice, ‘*/’ve got it!’ when 
she had not got it at all,—uontil finaily it arranged | 
itself satisfactorily. Why bad vot she thought | 
sooner of that yisit to P- , and the charming | 
state of destitution into which that respectable | 
towu was plunged in the way of entertainments? 

There was much substantial wea!th in P- - 51 
a great deal of comfort, and not a ittle old fogy- | 
ism. Tucked down among the bhilis, and rather 
off fromthe great centres, it was a charming, 
picturesque, and emineut } healthful peace of 
residence ; the inhabitants lived to be fabulously 
old, and this was probably, in some measure, 
owing to their never beiug excited. They seldom 
went from home, yet the doiugs of the great 
world came tothem through the medium of pa- 
pers and magazines; and this made them capa- 
ble o! appreciating beauty aud pleasantness wuen 
it was brought to them. 
was really virgin soil; almost the only 
dissipation being an occasional ‘'Fair,” where 
commonplace articles that every one made were 
offered for sale, and cake so well known that it 
did not need to be labelled with the doner’s name, 
Every one in P— went to these Fairs, because 
there was vothing else togo to; and a respecta- 
ble sum of money was usually raised for the 
‘cause,’ whatever it might happen to be. A 
Drinking Fountain was the latest ‘fad’—not so 
much, perhaps, in the way of offering refrest- 
ment to man and beast, asto bea sort of poem 
in stone at the upper end of the town, draped 
with vines and blooming plants and suggesting 
the old English custom of Well-dressing at Wit- 
suutide. 

All these thoughts flashed through Medora’s 
brain with great rapidity; and she promptly de- 
cided to make an attack upon P———through 
this vulnerable point, the Drinking Fountain. 
She sat dows at ber desk, and — her strong- 
est weapon, wrote au eight-page letter to her | 
friend at P-——, in which she set forth the ad- 
vantages of her scherme—to herself,—promised 
ten per cent of the profits to the Drinking Foun- 
tain—and claimed Mrs. F——’s co-operation and 
substantial aid. 

On thetirst reading of this epistle, the recip- 
ient was vastly amused at ‘MeGora’s latest.’ For 
that impecunious person had been strugglin 
with original ideas for asomewhat lengthy peri- 
od of time—the resultof these contests having 
thus far proved the reverse of exhilaratory; yet 
she always came so gallantly to the field again, in 
that shining armor of buoyant hopefulness, that 
her friends and well-wishers, although prepared 
forthe worst, could not quite subdue a faint ex- 

ectatiou that adverse fate might be vanquished 
fo come one ofthese endless encounters. The 
ot ere scheme had more to recommend it, more 

alance as it were, than Medora’s usual flights; 
and Mrs. F——, after some reflection, touk it in 
hand with great earnestness. 

The originator of the plan for charming mone 
outofthe poekets of the unsuspecting tnhabi- 
tants of P———seemed to have unfolded a pair 
of wings, which bore her here and there and every- 
where at once. She found herself in odd places 
sometimes, and made mental notes for tuture 
reference; and the densestupidity of workers in 
receiving ideas that were at all ouGof the beaten 
track simply amazed her. In return, they looked 
upon her somewhatas a bundleot explosive ideas 
that were more startling than pleasant. ‘They 
were willing, however, to take her money, and to 
execute her work without understanding it. 

rs. F—— wasa leader ‘n society at P———, 
and she usually persuaded socicty to fall iu with 
herplans. Like a wise woman, she began pres- 
ent operations with the young lady element, - 
which almost invariably has things its own way; 
and to this portion of the community, the idea 
ofan entertainment was wonderfully alluring. | 
There were so few entertainments in P———tiat | 
a novel species of Bazaar seemed a perfect wind- 
fall. Itwas to be held, tooon the first day, or 
rather night, of December, just the time 
when people begintothinkseriouslyof Curistinas 
presents; and the Season itself would be repre- 
sented in such an unusual way, with other de- 
lights too numerous to mention, that it almost 
took their breath away to think of it. But all 
were bound over tosecrecy, aud the secret was 
wonderfully well pe 

The matrons andolder people were pleased be- 
cause they were not asked to do any work for this 
very original affair,and the compounding of those | 
venerable cakes and antique delicacies was an item 
not tu be desired; considering this, it was real- 
ly liberal to promise ten per cent of the profits for 
the Drinking Fountain. But housekeeping P—— 
generously offered its spoons and china to grace 
the festalboard that would be spread for every 
one’sentertainment ;andil graciously approved of 
charging twenty-tive cents for a ticket of admis- 
sion. 

Noone seemed quite to know what it was all 
about, nor what would eventually become of the 
other ninety cents on the dollar;:but Mrs. F 
eloquently described the entertainmentas a ‘com- 








- posite’ affair, and saidthat it was on the plan of 


a Women’s Kxchange ‘with variations.’ As few 
of her hearers knew what a Woman’s Exchange 
was, they received this statement with an air of 
being quite athome in the matter, and Mrs. F—— 
was not called upon for any further enlighten- 
ment.She volunteered the fact, however,that many 
the articles for sale would be the work of reduced 
ladies with gifted needles, and brushes; and that 
the refreshments would be something quite differ- 
ent from those usually seen in . 
Medora, too, who was favorably remembered, 
would be there to help with the entertainment 
which she had suggested herself, and many of 
whose friends were contributing articles for the 
sale, aS they needed the money which it was 
hoped to realize. Among these friends, whom 
our financier had much on her mind, were one or 
two artists of admirable powers but little origi- 
nality, who faithfully carried out her designs,— 
and the results were particularly effective. 
Onthe whole, P approved, and looked 
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forward to the eventful evening of December the 
| first with pleased expectaucy; while ‘the Hall,’ 
where ali extra doings of a secular character 
| Went on, was thoroughly renovated and adorned. 
| The committee sat with closed doors; and care- 


‘| fully wrapped and boxed goods that were con- 


| Stantly arriving yielded nothing to the closest 
outside scrutiny. Wild stories were spread, but 
no truth leakedout; andthe bewilderiug surprise 
of the opening that took place at the appointed 
time was not weakened by previous expectation. 
By seven o’clock, an eager mob had gathered 
around the dour; and as December chose to ap- 
pear, thatseason, in a guise ill-befitting her age,— 
having wrapped herself around with a soit, hazy 
| atmosphere better suited to Se ptember, suinmer, 
—blue skies, and gently running brooks, With a 


corouent of still green willow-leaves, smiling and | 


simpering like June herseif—an original incarpa- 
tion of Wiuter that greeted them soon after en- 
tering, roused the wildest enthusiasm. 

There ere people who are good for nothing but 
to look pretty, yet they do this so admirably that 
they seem to have furnished their excuse for be- 
ing; and the golden-haired, blue-eyed damsel, 
who had been selected t'y Medora’s artistic eye to 
represent Winter belonged to this class. She 
looked tuo like one of Tennyson’s dreamy maid- 
ens out of bis Jdy/s and her canton-flannel robe 
might have been ‘white samite,’cut square in 
the neck with a bordering of silver braid around 
the square. After being introduced into it, she 
was dabbled over with mucilage and peppered 
with glassand mica. ‘This gave hera very frosty 
appearance, which her necklace of filagree ‘silver 
did not dispel. Her flowing hair was ornamented 
with glass beads tied onat intervals for snow- 
crystals; and her cap otf steel-blue velvet had sil- 
ver stars dotted over it. 


| handkerchiefs, 





wasb,’—which raised a perfect shout, and seemed 
on a par with doubting if the wearer would accom- 
plish much with the serubbiug-brush. The price 
was ten dollars; and in a very short time, the 
magic word, ‘Sold’ replaced the announcement 
‘For Sale.’ 


Mauy of the aprons were very original in de-| 
sign aud extremely pretty in effect; some were | 
painted, some were outiined in embroidery silk, | 


some were cheaplyand daintily put together of 
muslin, lace, and ribbons. Numerous were the | 
work-aprons, with their turned-up receptacles | 
for implements and materials; avd numerous | 
were the candidates for aprons of every degree. | 
These dress-preservers were fashionable as well 
as useful; and then, as people said, ‘they made 
such nice presents.’ 

A central point of attraction was a circular-| 
shaped counter, on which were displayed ruch- | 
ing of every degree aud denomination, laces, | 
siik handkerchiets, and all kinds of ornamental | 
‘finishings,’ perfumery, toilet artciles, ete. | 
Quantities of these things were sold; and as, 
coutrary to the usual custom, gentlemen’s small- 
articles also were provided,—not forgetting fine 
sleeve-buttons, etc., the fair | 
sales-woman was kept busy. 

A good selection of books for old and young, 
with a view to the Holidays, with photograph 
Albums, and etchings and Iichosvap 18 in simple 
frames, received afull share of attention: anda 
chubby-looking boy had been furnished with a 
pairofgreen goggles and apreternaturally solemn 
expression, cod thationed under a stuffed owl, to 
dispense these wares in an appropriate manuer. 
The whole thing seemed asort of joke on agi- 
gantic scale, and people were put intoa good hu- | 
mor by these devices for their amusement. 











WINTER’Smanner was freezing,—the result of 
careful training, as in private life, she was rather 
given to a chronic giggie; and she dispensed ice- | 
cream and frosted cake without the slightest ap- 
proach to a thaw. Many people took more of 


these commodities thun was good for them, prin- 
ila 


erand heavier. 


bly . 
T 


paste-board and brown muslin 

etc., to deepen the illusion. But besides being a | 
Drinking Fountain, it wasalso a Lemonade Well, | 
—with a little Kate Greenaway boy and girl on 
either side to dispeuse 
Every one seemed resolved to do allthe eating 
and drinking that presented itself; and coppers 
and nickels poured so steadily into the well as 
threaten the necessity of calling for an extra b 
rel ortwo of lemonade. 

The wares displayed down the length of the | 
room were handsome, cheap and in exquisite 
taste; everything being arranged artistically, and 
set offagainst a suitable background. Somefew 
cravings of human nature, and especially female 
nature, which are seldom bratified, had a 
ly catered to; and among these a weakness for | 
nently recognized. With the wretched little clos- | 
ets that prevailed at P-——-—, these and other re- 
ceptacies for the disposition of small belongings 
were an actual necessity; and the eagerness with 
whieh they were appropriated was a flattering 
tribute to Medora’s discernment. They were not 
— useful, however, but absolutely pretty, rich- 
looking cretonnes being used in their manufac- 
ture, and the prevailing color perfectly matched 
in worsted braid for binding. 

Some handsome ottomans were made of boxes 
with hinged lids, affording an admirable recepta- 
cle tor magazines and papers, or pieces of work, 
—according tothe character of the room iu which 
they were used; and the brass-headed nails with 
which they were flaished gave them quite an ele- 
gant <b pee nae A few wall-cabinets were much 
admired and quickly purchased—being the work 
of ayoung German who did it well and very 
cheaply. Small tables, too, that proved very pop- 
ular, were turned out by the same skillful hands. 

Truly had the affair been called ‘composite,’ 
and somebody said that it waslike avery small 
Centennial. There was a Japanese Department. 
which encroached on its Chinese, elton. and 
other Oriental neighbors, with a broadness which 
rose superior to nutional lines; and this was pre- 
sided over by Mr. Yo Wing, a young Chinese gen- 
tleman of great promise, whoran away from home 
ata tender age, and was now striving to raise 
the wherewithal torun back again. The same 
good taste in the selection of articles prevailed 
here as elsewhere; and while there ‘vas nothing 
extravagant in price, everything was good of its 
kind. ‘The most popular feature was some very 
questionable Turkish candy; deftly made ona 
certain oil-stove in a certain third-story back 
room, and compounded of honey, sugar, rose- 
water, and fragmentary almonds. But, like the 
wonderful remedies of a medicinal character, 
‘children cried for it,’—while their elders were 
not above coufessing a predilection for this for- 
eign sweetmeat. So, Mr. Yo Wing smiled con- 
tinuously, and distributed endless packages of 
‘delight’ to oldand young. 

A large table was given up entirely to child- 
ren’s Be yy games, ctc; and these had al! 
been selected by a ‘master mind,’ and bought at 
the lowest wholesale prices. The Lilliputians 
fairly swarmed in P—-—; and it was said that 
on bright days, the side-walks presented an 
unbroken line of baby-carriages. Mindful, 
therefore, of this important element, Medoracol- 
locted a solid phalanx of temptations which no 
parent with half a heart could resist, and stromed 
slender purses with a variety of cheap but 

lascinating noise produces, and active dolls and 
animals that only required to be seen to be ap- 
preciated. 

A small adjacent table, like an annex, was con- 
stantly surrounded by an amused and admiring 
crowd: for here were displayed dolls’ garments 
of every description, in grown-up fashion, with a 
regular ‘opening’ of Paris millinery. This table 
had been entirely supplied by a partial invalid, 
whose wonderfully skillful fingers fashioned the 
small garmentsso beautifully forall sorts of dolis, 
that scarcely achildin the place who could get 
to the Bazaar atall, went away without carrying 
one of them with her. 

There was also an apron table; and this was 
pronounced ‘perfectly bewitching.’ One of the 

rettiest girls, left, after. the snow-maiden had 

en selected, was attired in one of the prettiest 
aprons prominently marked ‘For Sale,’—and this 
apron wasa poem. It was made of cream-white 
surah, and painted with Wild Roses, that wreath- 
ed themselves in and out with beautiful prodi- 








here were other attractions asthe spectator | nounced ‘beautiful,’ was a round sugar-box cov- 
advanced; and at the opposite end of the long | ered with brown muslin, and then massed with 
apartment, @ model of the DkINKING FOUNTAIN | trailing vines of Ivy and Tradescantha; out of 
that was to be, looked wonderfully natural in| this rose a solid mass of pink and white Chrysan- 
with vines, plants, | themums, pink, white, and green, being the pre- 


| plants lent for the occasion by Mrs. F——, anc 

the popular beverage. | their natural blossoms were 6o skillfully supple- 
| mented with artificial ones, that the addition was 
'8| not suspected. To carry out the character of De- 
to | cember, frosting was used lavishly, and mica and 
ar- | pounded glass glittered wherever they were not 
| likely tocomein contact with the viands. Ice- 


en ful- | before; and these secured a ready sale for the 
shoe-bags, and various conveniences, was promi- | 7 


A portion of the long hall was partially cur- | 
tained off for a refreshment room; and to and 
from this most attractive retreat flowed asteady 
stream of hungry aud satisfied humanity. There | 
were few homes in P————where the last meal, | 
whether called ‘tew’ or ‘supper,’ wasserved, that | 
eveuing; aud full justice was accordingly done 





ipally tohave tue opportunity of gazing unre- | to the excellent viands provided. The first act | 
roved at WINTER,—Whose cash-box grew heav-| of those who 
Butthe sunshine of prosperity | was to stare 


did not melt her in the least; and although ber | tions; and the next, to join in the game of ‘Puss- 
role was asilent one, she carried it out admira-| {p-the-corner’ for aseat. 


ortals 
ecora- 


assed the canton-flannel 


ard at the artistic table 


The central ornament, which every one pro- 


vailing colors of the table. The pink and white 
Chrysanthemums were two pots of growin 


cream and jellies were made pink and green with 
raspberry jam and spinach; and the layer-cakes 
were beautiful in the three colors. 

Several delightful dishes were presented at 
this feast which had never been seen in P——— 


small receipt-book provided at twenty-tive cents. 
he coffee was like nectar, and this was made by 
& peculiar pe was, at the same time, 
economical, 

People stayed until a late hour, and over two- 
thirds of the articles displayed were suid. As 
those not expressly manufactured to order, had 
been taken conditionally, on a very liberal com- 
mission, they were easily returned; and yeryfew 
things could be called an actual loss. When 
everything was accounted for, andevery bill paid 
—including ten per ceut forthe Drinking Foun- 
tain—Medora found herse!fin possession of the 
comfortable eum of $230.42. She had also the 
pleasure of knowing that she had. given work to 
those who needed it, and that the fragments of 
the refreshment-table bad furnished unwonted 
feasts where comfort, setting aside luxury, was 
very much of astranger. She thought that, cn 
the whole, her scheme had paid. 
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Do you want to improve your grammar, to 
avoid hundreds of common expressions, that un- 
consciously tell the tale of lack of breeding or 
education? do you want to know how to talk 
well and sensibly in society, how to acquire ease 
in conversation, what to say and how to say it? 
Then send us thirty-five ceuts for a copy of Mrs. 
Hewitt’s new book—‘‘Ease in Conversation, or 
Hiuts tothe Ungrammatical.’? It will teach you 
what you want to know. Itis a most invaluable 
work, and should be in the hands of every wom- 
an who has any desire for self-improvement. 


— -————__-@——_-  - 
ANY YOUNG COUPLE 





{Intending housekeeping in the near future, would 
find $500 in cash a very convenient commodity. 
It might be earned by April 1st if the two inter- 
ested persons should both go to work to secure 
that prize. We furnish sample copies to work 
with. Should the $500 prize slip through their 
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THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS 


(Full Suits and Overcoats.) 
Owing to the present 
great depression in Wool 
and Woolen Goods, to- 
gether with the tight mon- 
ey market, we have been 
a 
a 





le to buy For Cash, at 
reat discount, some lines 
of wooiens th.t hitherto 


DO YOU WEAR 








have been too high priced 
to be made into % pants. 
Samples of these goods wi!! 
be found in our package of 
2 samp'ies that we mail to 


is 


~ 


<=> Teer" MER, 
with self-measurement blank and (as aspecial induce- 
ment to mention this paper) @ good linen tape measure 


of Six Cents, together 


tree. If you cannot AIT for samples, teil usabout 
what styles you prefer. send us your Walst, Inside 
Leg and Hip measures, together with $3 and 5c. for 
Pa express or postage, and we will guarantee sat- 
sfaction. 
EVERY BUYER OF OUR GOODS HA 
ee | . Vv E ; 

NIG BACK HISMONEY,ORANEW 
The American Express Co. (capita! twenty millions) 
willcheerfu.ly reply toany inquiry sent to their Boston 

office about us, and the way we treat our customers. 

YMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 
18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


HOW TO 


BUILD AHOUSE 


A new book containing yams 
and specifications for 25 hou 
all sizes, from 2 zooms, u a 
id on receipt o cen 
by t.'S. OGILVIE & CO., 
31 Bose Street, New York, ® 











The Improved 


TIGHT SP 
IGHT SPE 
CORN SHELLER. 
Will shell the largest and 
smallest corn perfectly ; 
shells 12 to 14 bushels per 
hour. It is the best hand 
Sheller made and sells 
the fastest. Warranted for 
5years. Price, #5, or hand- 

somely nickle-plated, $6. 


Big Discounts to Agents. 


If no agent in your vicinity, 
will send Sheller, express 
aid, on receipt of price. 
nd for CIRCULAR. 


Curtis Goddard, Alliance, 0. 
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Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once 
s week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 


OUR NEW 1888 


STAMPING OUTFIT FREE! 


The Ladies?’ World is a mammoth 16-page, 64-column 
Illustrated paper, devoted to stories, poems, ladies’ fancy work, 
artistic needie-work, home decoration, house-keeping, fashions, 
hygiene, juvenile reading, etiquette, etc., etc. Ite publishers, 
wishing to introduce itinto thuusands of homes where it is not 
already taken, now make the following unprecedented offer: 
Upon receipt of only Twenty-five Centa, we will send The 
Ladies’ Wor oer Three Months, and to every subscriber 
we will also send, Free and post-paid, our new 1888 Stamping 
Outfit, containing the following entircly new patterns: 
1 Alphabet, l-in. high, 1 Dog's Head, 6x7-in., 1 
Girl at Tlay, 7-in. high, r 1 Spray Asters, 6-in. 
high, 1Ciematis, 6x6in., 1 Horse's Head, 3% In., 

Design for Prayer Book,344x3\ tn., 4large 
Comic Designs, 2 Out- line Designs, 6-in. high, 
1 Cluster Strawberries, 3-in. high, 1 Spray 
Sumac, 814-in., 1 Pea- cock’s Feather, 1 Calla 
Lily, 4-in., 1 Chicken, 1 Pansy, 3-in., 1 Cluster 
Cherries, 1 do. Straw- berries, 2 Leaf Designs, 
1 Girl Rolling Hoop, 4- in.,2 Sprays Wheat, 1 
Frog, 1 Spray Ferns,2 Pansies, 2 Lilies, 4-in., 1 
Bachelor's Buttons, 344- in.,1 Design for Ribbon 

ork, 2 Sprays Daisies, 1 Vinca, 1 Spray Oats, 3- 
in., 1 Boy, 4-in.,1 Cluster Daisies, 4- 
in., Japonica, and 
signs, making in 
terns for all kinds 4% 
amounting in 
chased separately, 
Powder, 1 Pad and Book of Instruc- 
tions forall kinds <== of Stamping, in- 
cluding instructions in Kensington Embroidery, Lustra Painting 
and Crazy Patchwork, Remember, we give the entire Outfit de- 
scribed above free to every one sending 25 cents for a three-monthe’ 
subscription toour paper, This Outfit is entirely new, and must 
not be confounded with the cheap catchpenny affairs advertised by 
others. , Five subscriptions and five Outfite will be sent for $i.o9 
Do not miss this chance! Satisfaction guaranteed, Ax to our 
reliability, we refer to any publisher in New York, Address, 

8. HW: MOORE & CO., 27 Park Place, New York. 















Bfeveral other de- 
all 45 Elegant Pat- 
of embroidery, 
——— actual value, if pur- 
to$3.75. Also 1 Box 











po po there is still a chance for $450, or $400, 
and so on down. 


OLD COLD. 


If the readers of the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL will 
get out their old god, or silver, old jewelry, and send 
it by mail or express to me, I wi!l send them by return 
muil a certified check for full value thereof, 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 150 Bowery, N. ¥. | 


FU CARDS SctotScrepn Eicterse one | 














Remnants of New B ack Sewing 

LAD i ES Silk, almost given away, assort- 

ed sizes, sent by mail postage 

pre-paid: 1 ounce for 30c.; 2 ounces for 55¢c. ; 3ounces for 

Uc. ; 1,500 yardsinoneounce. Send stamps, posta! note 

or money order. Address THE NATIONAL SILK Co., 
P.O. Box &W, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Send now as this may nut appeur again. 


USEFUL BOOK @ 


Perfect Bread, 

A Key to Coqking, 
Six Cups of Coffee, 25e. 
Lessons in Candy Making, 50c. 

Any one of these books sent by mail 
postpaid, on receipt of price, or the four for #1 by 
Clark W. Bryan & Co. publishers of Geop HovseE- 
KEEPING, Springfield, Muss. 

















HIDDEN NAME CARDS and Agents outfit, all for only | 
two cents. CAPITOL CARD COMPANY, Columbus, Ouio, 
OUR LITTLE QNES 
THE PRINCE OF JUVENILES. 
The most beautiful magazine in mat- 


ter and illustrations for chil- 
dren ever pubiished. 


RUSSELL PUBLISHING CO., 










AND THE NURSERY 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867. 


A specimen copy and Premium List 
sent to any address on receipt 
of a two cent stamp- 















SEABURY’S MUSIC 


36 Bromfield St., Boston. Mass, 








8 
ADU RABLM, 1 BANSPARINT ADHESIVE Tiss UE, 


For mending torn Music. Bank 


lls or other papers, and all fabrics from the heaviest Silks to the finest Lawns. 
| Invisible and cannot harm the fabric to which it is applied. O.1.e yard in beautifully decorated tin_baton, to be 


gality. A practical lady ‘didn’t believe it would | »@4 of all druggists at Qe. or mailed direct on receiptof price by SEABURY & JOHNSON, 21 Platt St. New York 
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‘and compare and contrast them with the small | 
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(For THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL). 
THE KINDERGARTEN. 





V. 





BY ANNA W. BARNARD. 





(Copyright, 1887, by Anna W. Barnard. All rights re- 
served). 

Except during the hours of sleep, the hands of 
very young children are in coustant motion; to 
require stillness on the part of these active 
members is therefore, contrary to nature. In all 
kindergarten exercises the hands are used and 
thus prepared and strengthened jor future work. 
Every object brought to notice is made a meaus 
of improvement. In constantly comparing ob- 
jects and learning of their properties, mind and 
pands work together. The child must do before 
be can know. He may seem to beaimlessly play- 
ing when building with his cubes, yet hour by 
hour he is developing power of body, mind and 
soul, and one day will astound the observer by 
some result he has worked out unaided. In daily 
striving to keep his work straight, that is right, 
true, Who shall say that Truth and Right will vot 
also be rooted in his character. ‘*Moralrectitude 
isexpressed by a right line.” Of the different 
classes of men who have deviated from the line 
of right, it would be curious and interesting to 
know What proportion have been naturalists, 
scientists, philosophers, ete. Wouldit notseem 
impossible that the botanist, for instance, wooed 
by grove, and grass and gentle flower-fuces, the 
astronomer nightly welcomed to communion with 
the stars, or Wwe seeker after truth with Plato, 
should forsake this iigh society to join in the mad 
race for gold? 

SOLIDS. 
THE FOURTH GIFT, 
THE DIVIDED CUBE. 


The fourth gift is a two-inch wooden cube of 
the same size as the cube of the third gift, and 
bavivg an equal number of parts, but the parts 
of the latter differ in shape from those of the 
former. Thethird gift is a cube made upof 
eight blocks of equal dimensions, or cight small 
opnee i the fourth giit isa cube made up of eight 
blocks of unequal dimensions, or eight smali 
oblongs, whose length is twice their breadth, and 
four times their thickness. 

The third gift gives contrast of size, and the 
fourth contrast of form between the whole and 
its parts. The similarity of the fourth to the 
third gift is in material, size and form; in the | 
equal number and weight of parts, and in the 
number of points andangles. ‘The contrast be- 
tween the two gifts is in the form of their parts. 
The surfaces of the cubes are equal, of the ob- 
longs, unequal; the surfaces of the cubes are 
square, of the obiongs, oblong. The edges of 
the cubes are of equal length, of the oblongs of 
unequal length. A small cube compared with 
an oblong, is half aslong, twice as thick, andthe 
same in width. One cube and one oblong, 
though unlike in form are equal in solid con- 
tents. Twocubes united by any two of their 
sides, and two oblongs united by theirlong, wide 
sides, are the samein form, and equalin solid 
contents; but two oblongs united by their short, 
narrow sides, or by their long, narrow sides, are 
unlike in form and equal in solid contents totwo 
united cubes. ‘The oblong, like the cube, has 
eight corners, six sides, and twelve edges, but 
its edges are of tbree different lengths, and its 
sides are of three different sizes. Its sidesare 
symmetrically arranged in pairs; viz.,twolong, 
wide, or upper and lower sides,—two long, nar- 
row, or right and left sides, and two short, nar- 
row, or front and back sides; the sides of each 
pair being equal and opposite to cach other, 

The third and fourth gifts are alikein material, 
bulk, — and number of parts, sides, edges, 
points and angles, and are both usedto give 
ideas of divisibility. While the third gift can be 
divided into halves in all of its dimensions, the 
fourth giftcan be divided into halves in only 
two of its dimensions, but the halves of both gifts 
may be divided into fourths, and the fourths 
into cighths. The fourth gift is divided once 
vertically, and three times horizontally into 
eight equal parts or eighths. 

As the children play with the whole cube, they 
soon find out that though of the same size and 
number of parts as the third gift, these partsare 
very differentinform. Separating the cubeinto 
halves, fourths and eighths, they find ous that 
each one of the latter isan oblong. They learn 
that the part is smaller than the whoie, and the 
whole larger than the part. On account of the 
obloug form of the parts, the fourth gift gives 
greater variety in building than was possible with 
the third, and hence is preferred by the children, 
who are taught by itsuse to notice differences in 
the length, breadth and height of objects. They 
love to measure and count the oblongs, or | 
“bricks,” as they call them, and chat together | 
merrily about tlieir material, color, form, size, | 
weight, and number of sides, edges and corners, | 





cubes of the third gift. They find out that 

though unlike in fourm, the solid contents of the 

small cube and the brick are equal. They meas- 

ure thetwo together and find that the brick is 

twice as long, half as thick, aud of thesame 

width as the cube. They learn which are the 

two largest, and which the two smallest sides of 

the brick, and that there is yet another pair of | 
sides larger than the smallest, and smaller than | 
the largest. The fourth gift leads to a more | 
thorough knowledge of form and number, be- | 
cause the whole appears as a cube, and the parts 

£8 planes. 


| a ea PPE 
may ‘‘stand,”’ ‘‘sit’’ or “lie’’ in relation to the 


position of another brick. The terms “stand,” 
“sit”? and “‘lie”’ are used by the kindergartner in 
all directed work with this giit. 

The children learn the law of equilibrium by 
balancivg a brick with its largest side on the 
smallest side of another brick. They are di- 
rected to let the bricks “stand,” (or touch the 
table by their short, narrow sides,) a short dis- 
tance apart, in rows from right to leit, aud at a 
given signal each child pushes the brick at his 
right or left band against the one nearest to it, 
when all the bricks go down simultaneously, 
giving a coy! example of continuous motion, 
aud while the little ones are in highglee over the 
effect of *‘just one little touch,” the lookers-on 
are led to thinkhow easily human action for good 
or ill is propagated, for so closely are we bound 
meee, that no one of us can lower our stand- 
ard of action, without affecting directly or indi 
rectly our neighbors, neither can we aspire alter 
goodness aud truth withoutin a degree lifting 
others up with us. The best way to help each 
other is *‘to be inwardly good and true.”’ 

From the building of simp'e forms with the 
third gift, the children proceed to build with the 
fourth more difficult ones, bridges, houses, 
monuments, etc. A time is recalled when after 
having built by direction several of the latter, 
the children were askedto buildsomething with- 
out direction, the only condition required being 
that all the eight blocks were to be used in each 
representation. Every child made the attempt. 
Some of the designs were very creditable, in one 
instunce asmall grave was represented, with a 
cross at the head. One boy said he had seen 
“George Washington’s monument, which was 
very high,”? and gravely stated that it was so 
named because “Washington had jumped from 
the top of it, and killed himself!” It was diffi- 
cult to banish the notion from his mind owing to 
the strong impression earlier received. In the 
conversation accompanying the work, @ great 
variety of opinion was offered, and many origin- 
alideas were expressed which would have done 
credit to more mature spe:kers. In seeking to 
impress upon the children the true use and mean- 
ing of monuments, the second gift, (sphere, cube 
and cylinder) was brought into requisition and 
transiormed into a model of Froebel’s monu- 
ment. On alludingto his favorite motto, ‘*Come, 
let us Jive with our children!” inscribed on the 
cube which forms the base of the monument, 
bright-eyed Nellie, who was deeply impressed 
with the words, kept repeating with strong em- 

yhasis, ‘‘Ob, I want you to say that again, Miss 
I want you to say that again!” Itisremark- 
able that the simplest facts told the children 
about Froebel have power to awaken interest 
when everything else fails, and no one having 
heard that childish conversation, could ever 
aguin think monuments necessary to preserve the 
memory of the dead, but would realize that if the 
life be good and true as was Froebel’s, it must 
be remembered. ‘‘Who needs a monument to 
keep him in memory, does not deserve one.” 

The children ask, *‘Who made the bricks?” 
and a conversation goes onin which all join, as 
to the different kinds of woods, where wood 
comes from, how these bricks are made, and what 
other things are made of wood. Information 
may also be given in regard to real bricks, how 
they are made, and for what used, and when clay 
day comes, itis afresh delight to make bricks 
out of clay, which may either be dried in brick 
form, or developed into other objects and baked 
or burned. 

Forms of life, knowledge and beauty are made 
in much greater number aud variety with this 
gift than with the third, and for this reason it is 
agreater favorite with thechildren. In building 
forms of life it is necessary to start upon a firm 
foundation, just as when we build a real house 
we must not ‘‘build upon the sand,’? but must 
have asolid basis, and carefully lay the stones 
one upon another to preserve the proper balance. 

For formsof knowledgea plane may be formed 
by letting all the bricks “‘lic’’ upon the table, (or 
touch it by theirlong, widesides, ) touching each 
other by their long and ehort narrow sides, thus 
forming a square four by four inches, which may 
be divided into halves in two directions. The 
whole form was square, the halves are oblongs, 
which beiug again divided, give fourths, whose 
forms are square, Which divided into eighths, 
giveoblongs. A pres exercise, and one much 
liked by the children, is to find out how many 
square inches on the lined table ean be enclosed 
by eight one-inch cubes, which is four square 
inches; and by eight oblongs, which is sixteen 
square inches. Also, how many square inches 
can be covered by eight cubes, whichis eight 
square inches;—and by eight oblongs, which is 
sixteen square inches. 

Forms of beauty start as before with a fixed 
center, which must be very accurately formed by 
one balf the number of blocks, around whichthe 
other four are made to revolve by the law of op- 
posites. Usingright and left hands together, 
symmetry of motion as of thought is gained. 
After the children become thoroughly familiar 
with the third and fourth gifts the two may be 
used together. 

The mere mechanical building of the different 
figures, though conveying many and valuable 
lessons, is by no means the most important part 
of the play. That lies far deeper. Tie conver- 
sation accompanying the work, the unseen influ- 
ence of the directing power, cannot be adequate- 
lyestimated. Unconsciously, little by little, the 
children are learning order, attention, exactness 
and despatch, while woven quietly in with these, 
are numberless graces of manner, politeness, 


n the same order as before, the boxes are dis-| gentleness, courtesy and consideration for the 
tributed, and removed from the cubes. When | feclings of others. Asthe forms grow gradually 
the gift as a whole has been compared with the |and regularly into symmetry, so gradually and 
preceding one, itis placed so that the children | surely cheerfulness, happiness and joy steal in as 
can see on tlie top side of it a vertical eut, which | body, mind and soul work together in the har- 
they call an ‘up to down” cut. Looking at the | mouious growth of the whole being. 

front side of the cube they see three horizontal * * 

cuts, or asthey say, three cuts from “right to| In proportion as happiness shall reign upon 
left, and front to back,’ and one cut from “‘up|earth, wrong and crime of hy kind will de- 
todown.” By experiment they fiud that this | crease. Were it possibleto-day for every human 
cube cau be divided into ha!ves in only two di- | being to be happy, no such thing as crime could 
rections, making a “right and aleft half,” and ; exist. Froebel’sidca was to educate man to hap 
an “upper and a lower half,” a).d that the num- | piness. He believed that this coullonly be done 
ber of parts, oblongs, or bricks is the same as the | by the barmonious development of all the facul- 
humber of parts or cubes of the third gift. They | ties of his being. He often repeated, ‘‘Educa- 
count and meusure the bricks, and find that there | tion is deliverance, deliverance of the fettered 
are eight of these, each one of whichis two in- | forces of body and mind.” 

ches long, one iuch wide, and halfan inch thick. | The germ of every living thing must unfold, or 
As the brick is made to take different positions, ; die. Its unfolding constitutes its life. The bud 
the lively imaginations of the children trace in | becomes nota rose without the fosteriug con- 


ita resemblance toa man ina standing, sitting | ditions of soil, light, heat, moisture, ete. “What 


and reclining posiure. Thus to their eyes, the lof the human being who languishes through a 
brick as it touches the table by a short, narrow | loveless childhood, and a so-called youth from 
side, by a long, narrow side, and by a long, broad | whichare withheld the conditions essential to true 
side, respectively ‘‘stands,”” ‘sits’? and ‘“‘lies.’’ | growth? ‘To die for lack of love, the asphyxia 
They try to find out in how many ways the bricks | of the soul !’’ 

May touch each other, which owing to the differ-| ‘The aim of life is tolive—andlove. To live 
ence in siz+ of the sides are more numerous than | truly, that is in accordance with the highest de- 
With the cubes; also, in how many ways 4 brick mands of one’s inner nature, is to be happy.” 
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Every soul is conscious of its own divine right 
of Recognition, bit to how tew is it accorded! 
How many walk the earth to-day uncounseled, 
unfriended and alone! We are meant to be 
helpers and ministers unto one another; instead 
of this, do we not often binder? 

The result of a true kindergarten training in 
childor adult,isa spirit of hel piulness and kindly 
thought for others. Each member of the minia- 
ture society carly learns torefrain from acts that | 
will make others unhappy. “In all his work, and 
all his play,” he grows accustomed to act on the 


principle that it is better to give up his own | 2 


wishes than by gaining them to interfere with | 
the rights of others. If he sees a little com | 
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For the purpose of more thoroughly introducing 
CASSELL’S FAMILY MACAZINE, 


(The best, cheapest and handsomest fami.y magazine 
published) and om iets 
THE QUIVER, 
(gem of religious monthlies), each number containing 
80 lurge size, beaut fully illustrated pages, we make the 
foliowing unparalle.ed offer: T'o any one who 1s not al- 
ready a subscriber, sending us betore Feb. 1, ’88, $1.50 for 
# yeuriy subscription to either magazine, we wil! send 
postpaid to their address the 10 foilowing works from 
CASSELL’s NATIONAL LIBRARY. each 
contain ng over 200 pages, cieur readab e print, on good 
aper, a3 a premium to new subscribers: 


Childe Harold’s Piigrimage,............. Lord Byron. 
2 Cast © Of Otranto,,........cccccccccccces Horace Wa pole. 
SB, BMGy OF TO LANB..ccccccccsccceccces Sir Walter Scott. 
Voyages and ‘l'ravels,......... «+seeeese++-Marco Polo. 


6. Merchant of Venice,..... 





panion in trouble, the thought uppermost in bis Carol und Chimes,. harles Dickens 
mind is, to do something to comfort him. When |{ tip to the Moon... .--.......sssssseneessees Lucian 
engaged in this blessed ministry, expressions |g, *!sf0TY Of New Yorks Vol. b,......--s0000 ++ irvine 
come and goon these young and tender faces | 10, Man of Feeling,................-.... Henry Mackenzie.. 


akin toangelic. There isnothing more touching | 
than to see the watchful care over the younger | 
children by the older ones. Many a Leave of | 
rock has been smitten till it sent its crystal drops | 
to eyes that beheld this heavenly sight. 


KINDERGARTEN SONG. 
SNOW FLAKES. 


A Paraphrase. 








Merry little snow-flakes, 
Dancing thro’ the street, 
Kissing all the faces 
Of the children sweet, 
Joyous little snow-flakes, 
‘**Winter’s wild white bees,” 
Cov’ring up the flowers, 
Pow’ ring all the trees. 


Downy little snow-flakes, 
Floating through the air, 

Did you see the shining 
Of the stars so fair? 

Gentle little snow-flakes, 
In the heav’n above, 

Did you hear the angels 
Sing their songs of love? 


Happy little snow-flakes, 
Flying through the sky, 
Keeping time to music 
In the stars so high. 
Darling little snow-flakes, 
We would be like you! 
Help us to be loving, 
Clean and pure and true! 
— . 2 - 
Hundreds of fumilies in the city have used Payson’s 


= tor marking linen for thirty years and will buy no 
other, 


By return mail. Full Descriptio 
FREE Moody’s New Tallor System bg 
ee Cutting. MOODY & CO.. Cincinnati, 0, 














These cuts are miniature representations of our 
Plaques, which are of chaste and high-cla:s designing 
suitable for Wall or Mantie Decorations, Car | Receiv- 
ers,etc. A fine imitation of Porce!ain, and far superi- 
or, made of a Mache, which is indestructible. 


Will mail one pair with Brass Ease!s for 25c. Mention 
Circular or Shell, Tne same, biank, finished especially 
for Hand Painting at same price. 

MADISON ART CO., Madison, Conn. 


“90 Years of Pleasure.” 


This is the title of a handsome and va'uab'e 
Book, (Publisher's price 2uc.) which will be sent 
free by mail postpaid to the readers of THe 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, who will send their 
address to Dr. SCOTT, $42 Rrondway, 
N. W., mentioning the title of this publication 














WE WANT A LADY OR GENTLEMAN | 

in every townto form clubs for aleading magazine, 

Increase your income. Now is the best time. 
JAMES BEEBEE, Station D,, N. Y. City, 


Send 2c. stamp, to pay mailing, for asample copy of 
either magazine. ASSELL & CO., Limited, 
739-741 Broadway, New York. 
American writing papers, 
En Vv more than 
arieties 
which we sell 
BY THE POUND 
from 1l5c. upwards. 
SAMUEL WARD COMP’Y 
g (Incorporated), 


Mail rates, 16e. per|b: Stationers, Pagravere é Printers 
, iia 73 to evonsbire St., 
Express oftcn cheaper. _ Boston, Mass. 


BUY FCR CHRISTMAS: 


THE “ROCHESTER” LAMP. 


Gives the most | ght, Requiresthe least care, Does not 
break chimneys, Never huve tv trim, Satie and simp!e 


Fine Vase, Piano and Library Lamps 


BRONZE ORNAMENTS. 
m MANUFACTURED BY 
EDWARD MILLER & CO 


A49and 12 College Place, New York. 
Send for catalogue. 


Art Study at Nome. 


Send for circular of the new course of instruction 
in Art Stupy at Home, just started by us. Best 
methods and instructors; extremely low rates. 

Address The Art Interchange, 
Mention L. H. Journa.. 59 West 22d St., New York. 


A NOTED WRITER ti.t.7es%ns 


N.Y. World says, “No one article of 
masculine dress, has been so bother- 
some as suspenders, 1 never could 
keep them on my shoulders, cr be 
sure they wou'd notgive out, at the 
most inopportune moment, but, 
thanks to the genius who invented 
the “Durables,” my mindé is at rest, 
and I advise ail who want a suspend er 
that will give more than satisfaction, 
and may a.wnys be depended upon, to 
try a pair of “Durables.” You will 
never regret it. And now @ word to 
. the Ladics. If you want to muke a 
o DP nice acne? or Christmas gift, to 
husband, father, brother, or friend, 
get him a pair of these * Durable” sus- 
nenders, ‘They will be appreciated 
take my word forit. They ae easy 
and comfortable, and neat and elegant in appearance, 
and, the price considering the cost of manufacture is 
ridiculously low. Send 75 cents tothe Durab e Suspen- 
der Co., Attleboro, Mass..and they will send you a 
sumple pair by mail postpaid. For hi they will send an 
elegant pair with imported webs.” 
The premium offer ( bot partiontare of which see Nov 
number of this paper) will be extended to Jun, 1, 188s. 


IMPORTANT NEWS FOR LADIES! 
» NO MORE WRINKLES, 
NO MORE SMALL-POX MARKS. 


YOUTH AND BEAUTY 


CAN ONLY BE OBTAINED BY USING 


POMPADOUR. 


Ppa am” in “~ ne eg dhe pee oguis acknowledgment and 
PASTA POMPADOUR, 
The World-Renowned Beautifier, 


and no other toilet haa mate itself so indispensable on the toilet tables 
of Sovereigns as well as in every family where they appreciate the value of & pure 
com, of letters of pecommen dation the astonishing resaltes 
of the Paera, which not Ai i 





Send 3 two-cent stamps for 
samples of finest Foreign & 



































onl the impurities of the skin, such as pim- 
ples, moles, freckles, smallpox marks, tan, sunburn, salt rhewm, black-heads, 
redness of the face and hands, liver epots, etc., etc., but gives complexion & 
Sreahnese and translucency which cannot he obtained dangerous use 
of Anszmio, It removes wrinkles and prevents their reaj after such re- 
moval. FADED complexions ue resume their under ite 
wonderful restorative action. AST A POMPADO is not « it or powder, 
invended to cover up and shield the impurities and defects of the skin, but a remed 


that naturally heals and perfectly converts the same to enviable Beauty. For oe 
4 , perfumers, and bair- . 
— on aa ft Mor al ap pepo ed accompany each box. 
rey 4 unhesitatingly if results are not ° 
CONSULTATION FREE in regard to beautifying and preserving the Com 
Hels, Hands, Nails, ate. of our Le ont Mantouse Parlors. Inquiries — 
b; il; enclose stamp for reply. lention f. N 
"BEAUTY AND THE Ant OF ITs PRESERVATION & hand-book of in- 
value for either sex, for the preservation of Health and Beauty, sent to 
any address on receipt of stamps. 
POMPADOUR TOILET CO., 45 East 20th 8t., New York. 





‘GARDS Book of HIDDEN NAME Cards, 
13 Fu tories, 580 V , Bongs, 
be bony ap anda von finely a 


peper, allfora2estawp MOME AND YOUTH, Cadiz, Ohio. 
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The Ladies? Work 


Basket Companion, containing 145 


needles, all kinds and sizes, $7.25 per hundred. Sample dozen 
by mail, $1.00. Sample Companion complete, 12cts, in stamps. 


We pay postage. Agents’ Price List Free. 


CROWN NEEDLE CO,, Station L, New York. 








$100,000 PICTURE FOR ONLY 


SI. 





We have just published a reproduction ot MUNKACSY’S GREAT PAINTING, 


“Christ Before Pilate,” 


The Original of which has been sold to Mr John Wanamaker of Philadelphia 
for over $100,000. Size 21x28 inches, on Heavy Piate Paper. 


The intense interest taken by al! classes in this great work is shown by the attendance wherever the 
painting has been shown. Over 2,000,000 persons have already viewed the picture. 


EXACTLY LIKE THE ORIGINAL IN 20 COLORS. Peiiibe."\icture™ ever painted, and 


people of all denominations should procure a copy. , 


We will send a copy of this notable picture by mail postpaid to any postoffice in the United States for 
$1. Four copies for $3. Seni securely packed in patent mailing tubes, and guaranteed to reach you 
in good order, and to give perfect satisfaction or money wili be refunded. 

liberal terms. It is something that every family will 


We Wael Aeeele Sef ce ee 


with it, Full description and Agents’ terms sent free on application. Address 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHINC CO., PUBLISHERS, Springfield, Mass. 





in every town and city to sell the picture,and offer very 
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(For the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.) | to the best willed stepmother, and moreover the 
STEPMOTHERS—FROM THE STEP-MOTH- | mother recognizes in her children traits inherited 
ERS’ STANDPOINT. from herself which, although ugly, she may have 
The office of stepmothers, as well as their char- | for like happy results in her child’s case, or else 
acter, being manifestly much misunderstood, | the fellow feeling may make her see it 1n less re- 
and the class at all times subject to unjust asper-| pellant light. 
sion, duty to my orderimpels me to seek a hear-| The stepmother is dealing with a naturecast in 
ing in its defence. a different mould from her own, and can not be 
udividual «ttacks may eafely be left to rest | expected to understand its propensity to good or 
upon individual merits, when the deserving | evilas the mother may; she has to grope her 
sometimes obtain reluctant justice from honest | Way at every point; and alas! how often, unaided 
and careful observers, but even those same just | by the only one who might possibly better under- 
persons are apt tosit in severe judgment upon Stand the children, if so minded. 
stepmothers generally, admitting those who} This brings meto a point which I desire to 
have commanded their approbation to be on!| make as strong as I can, because I believe it to 
“the exceptions that prove the rule.” I hold| be at the bottom of most of the incompatibility 
that the imputation is unjust. The wrong doing! of the step relationship. The responsibility lies 
of the minority attracting most attention has| at the door of the father, who in ninety-nine 
given a false character to the order with which | cases out of a hundred shirks it; not, I believe, 


succeeded in overcoming, and therefore hopes | 


a are identified, while the well doing of the | from indifference to the welfare of either wife or 


majority pone unnoted. The same eg is 
involved in the parable of ‘The Prodigal Son,”’’ 


_ who has for ages been a bold feature in scriptu- 


ral teaching while the son who remained at home 
attending to his legitimate business is entirely 
lost sight of. 

The truth is that the mischievous little word 
step is largely responsible for the injustice that is 
visited upon us; it runs like a discordant note 
through all that transpires in the household 
where ithasobtained. Likea two-edged sword it 
cuts both ways, and operates quite as much to 
the injury of one party as to that of the other. 
It is ap instrument which the spirit of evil uses 
most effectually through tlie agency of outsiders, 
to work out his purposes in the destruction of 
Homes, which io their per.ection are symbols of 
Heaven. 

i must admit that there are many stepmothers 
seemingly unworthy of defence, but circum- 
stances are so often responsible when the blame 
rests on the individual, and there is so much in 
every case that dves uot appear at all, that even 
for them 1 would beg more consideration before 
they are uttterly condemned, 

here is often little or no encouragement to 
do right, and in many cases the best efforts in 
that direction are thwarted by those who are 
most ready to convict the stepmother. 

{tisa palpable fact that all mothers are not 
kind or faithful to their trust, while motherhood 
stands for all that is beautiful and good, yet even 
those whostrive to doa mother’s part, without 
the aid 0: natural incentives, are powerless to 
win for their class the recognition of any merit. 

Very few women marry, or are expected to 
marry, from humane or missionary motives and 
those who marry widowers with childreua may be 
supposed to be much the same as others. The 
man she marries is naturally at that period the 
object of her chief interest and the prevailing 
thouglt is, or should be, how to make the rest of 
his life happy. If his home includes children, or 
any other members for whose welfare he is re- 
spousible, a true wifeis ready to share the re- 
sponsibility and to aid him in doing his duty. 

arther than that when called to the unenviable 
office she rarely feels impelled to any special con- 
secration of herself. But an Ail ise Creator 
has so constituted us that our hearts follow our 
works, and therefore if we strive to do good to 
any one, some degree of affection forthat person 
is quite sure to follow. In this direction is found 
the only reward vouchsafed to the conscientious 
stepmother. 

hether the stepmother comes into her new 
sphere astranger or otherwise, the relationship 
is a new one, and if there should have chanced to 
have been previous attachment between her and 
the children she is expected to mother, it will 
nevertheless need to be adjusted upon a new 
basis. Ifthis could be done at once with the 
father’s help, ina wise and kindly spirit, without 
reference to outside opinions or fnteclorones, the 
way would be opened for the stepmother to do 
her duty and in so doing to win also the affec- 
tions of those for whom she is expected to do as 
nearly as possible what a mother would. 

Instead, however, of any such a just and com- 
mon sense provision at the outset, the fatherand 
the stepmother with mutual confidence, that 
without being misplaced, is without knowledge 
of the power of circumstances to warp their best 
intentions, enter upon the new life with as little 
apprehension as if there were no children in the 
case. 

Owing partly to unjust public sentiment and 
still more to a feeling of resentment on the part 
of the departed wife’s friendsand relations who 
persist in viewing the stepmother as an usurper 
of the rights of one who has been removed by a 
decree that will in time summon each one of us, 
and who has left to some one her unfinished 
work, she meets a grudging welcome if any. Is 
it fairthat any one who attempts to gather up 
the ends and do the work as best she can, should 
be met with suspicion or resentment at the out- 
set? Yet this is the natural inberitance of the step 
mother; notenly are the children’s minds pois- 
oned with a sickly sentimentof aloyalty to their 
own mother that demands at least the withholding 
of their affections from any one occupying the 
place she once filled, but they are also taught to 
suspect the stepmother of a purpose to supplant 
them in their father’s affections. In view of 
these, and the many other obstacles to be over- 
come, the wonder is that any woman attains toa 
respectable standard of excellence in the voca- 
tion. The stepmother is clearly human and has 
like other wives to learn her way to real wife- 
hood; the husband is as yet a problem to be 
solved ag well as hischildren. It belongs with 
human frailty to be selfish in our love, and who 
can wholly condemn the stepmother “If to her 
lot thisfemale error falls?”” So constituted, she 
oyercomes much inher willingness totry toenter 
into his feelings sympathetically with regard to 
his children. They mayor may not be lovable 
children; because they are, by common consent, 
classed among the martyrs it does not follow 
that they are saints, nor that they are such asthe 
stepmother could love under other conditions 
It may, however, be assumed that they are much 
the same as other children, making some allow- 
ance forthe unrestrained period which usually 
ante-dates the new era, and for the prejudicial 
influence so o'ten exerted at such times, by 
those who have views in regard tothe father not 
consistent with his final selection. 

When it isthe stepmother’s good fortune to 

find the children up to the common standard in 
good qualities, and free from prejudice, if she 
1a8 aby reasonable qualifications for the work 
she has undertaken, there is a fair chance to 
do herself credit, andto gain the respect and af- 
fectious of her stepchildren. 

It is not possible, however, to force even our 
own affections, they will not go where there is 
nothingto rest upon. This is where the born 


children, but from sheer cowardice or indolence. 
| In the first place he seeks bis help meet with more 
regard to personal qualification than to fitness 
| for the duties he expects her to assume, and he 
| often secks such help when his home would be 
| better without any foreign element. I[ hold that 
|}@ man deserving of the name, who has had one 
good and faitiful wife, and who leaves him 
| children that are likely tobe able to continue to 
make his home at all what she would have 
wished, owes itto her and the devotion which 
may have cost her life, to bear the bereavement 
as best he can; and rather to devote himself to 
making his home what it should be, assisting the 
| daughters, if there are any, to carry out their 
mother’s plans, than to seek solace for himself 
first and trust to Providence in behalf of his 
family. 

Doubtless he takes some pains to persuade him- 
self that he is seeking the childrens’ good, and 
indeed such may sometimes be the case, but, 
alas, we are such self deceivers, and so it oftener 
happens that if the children are the better for the 
stepmother, it is more due to an overruling 
Providence than the father’s painstaking. 

He is miserable and lonety, and very likely 
finds domestic matters too troublesome, there- 
fore turns toa woman for comtort and help. I 
am not disposed to blame him for this, if he has 
honestly tried to get along without suet: heip ; it 
is often the best and possibly the only thing he 
} can do, 

Having taken this step so important to him- 
self his family and lastly, but not leastly, to bis 
new wife, he seems to think he bas accomplished 
“The whole duty of man,”’ he is therefore to fold 
his hands andfind everything moving along of 
its own volition as smoothly as if nature had 
shaped it all and assumes that the elements he 
has thus rudely thrown together must needs 
harmonize. Thusisthe stepmother, who finds 
herself a stranger to her surroundings, left to 
adapt herself to the situation, which we all know 
to be full of pitfalls and thorns, with no help or 
snpners beyond the assurance of her husbund’s 
confiding affection. That is of course a good 
thing, and all important, to stand upon, but her 
head, hands and feet all require his help. He 
forgets that she isto be his help meet—and as- 
sumes thatshe is to do without help, all that he 
found impossible to do by himself with his fath- 
erly affection and authority to sustain him. 

metimes this course may be better than if 
he were toattemptto shape things and make a 
botch of it, but his eyes and ears should be open 
to see, without complaint for any one, when is 
wise to use his influence or authority to prevent 
injustice or Uneseacennett, “The wisdom of 
theserpent and harmlessness of the dove” are re- 
quired to bring and keep domestic matters in 
shape during this period of re-adjustment. A 
word fitly spoken, to encourage or restrain, to 
indicate the right or to guard against mistakes, 
if it emenates from the one whose authority and 
good will ‘all parties recognize, accomplishes 
morethan months of patient toil on the part of 
the hampered stepmother; yet notwithstanding 
the husband and father is vested with full auth- 
ority and holds unquestioned the hearts of ali 
parties, and is also hedged by the sympathy of 
friends and relations, he usually occupies liter- 
ally a position of armed neutrality. With all the 
requisite weapons in hand he holds himself aloof 
during the struggle, unless compelled to inter- 
fere. Alas, it is then too late to avoid wounds 
that leave their scars as long as life lasts. No 
matter how thoroughly such wounds may be 
healed there will ever remain a clouded memory 
of painful experiences that might so casily have 
_— avoidedif the husband knew and did his 
duty. 

It is fair to suppose that the average step- 
mother has sufficient regard for her husband and 
for public opinion to say nothing of self respect, 
to wish to do her duty to the children; and when 
there are little helpless ones who appeal to the 
mother instinct, rarely wanting in women of 
every’ class, she will, unless absolutely bad 
hearted, adopt them heartily. There is in such 
cases nothing impossible to overcome, and any 
one with a faculty for getting along with children 
may become as nearly as possible a real mother 
to them, and if other children follow, she is even 
more likely to do so; when the true mother fee]- 
ing is once stirred it inclines one to be tender 
towards all babyhood and especially to the 
motherless. Another feature in the case is, that 
ifthe stepchildren are small, the step between 
them and those that arrive later is not so palpa- 
ble and may be lost sight of by outsiders whose 
alertness to discover deficiencies are ever keen. 
If they forget it the children may never know of 
itsexistence. In such cases the father is justifi- 
able in leaving the stepmother to work out her 
own Salvation, only taking care that she need not 
unnecessarily sacrifice herself. If ever a man is 
called upon to provide liberally according to his 
means, itis when the young or inexperienced 
stepmother is striving to doa mother’s part by 
his caildren. The wish to dress and keep them 
nicely is an outward and visible expression of an 
inward grace—that deserves encouragement— 
and she should not need to deprive herself, as she 
too often does, to accomplish it. 

If there is a natural defect that is strictly mas- 
culine, it is the assumption of autocracy in 
money matters, and when there is interwoven 
with ita thread of meanness it is first observed 
in the disposition to require the wife to ask for 
everything she needs, and becomes more offen- 
sively apparent when he quest:ons her needs or 
herjudgment. These things are sufficient to 
wreck the matrimonial craft when it holds only 
the one broed, but when that is doubled and the 
wife has at any rate to call to her aid all the 
christian graces in the calendar, this indignity 
ought to be spared her. A man has no right to 
expect to lessen his expenses by adding to his 
family, and if he can trust his home treasures to 





mother has the advantage; there is an instinct | his wife, he ought to be able to trust her with the 


independent of deserts that is not vouchsafed 


means to take proper care of them. Money is an 








important factor in domestic affairs, and often | 


the cause for unpleasantuess associated with the 
step relation, therefore it is unwise to treat it 


| in entering upon martial relationship. 
There is altogether too much taken for granted. 
When the man gives no other assurance than 
| that embraced in the marriage ccremony, that he 
| is able to, avid will properly, provide for his wife 
| and the children she may give him, and when the 
ordivary conditions become complicated, as they 
| doifastepmother is brougktin, presumably with 
the same rights that fell to the first wife, the 
| necessity for asettlement of money affairs, in- 
| disputably just, to all concerned, is so manifest 
| that the laws ofevery country, permitting second 
marriages, should demand it in order to protect 
the wife andsuch children as there areor may be. 
The wife is often the object of jealousy and 
distrust, because of disputable interests, which 
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[For THE LADIES’ HoME | 


HOW TO DRESS WELL ON A SMALL | silk 


ALLOWANCE. 





It isa fortunate thing for many womeu that in 
orderto dress well, itis not necessary to be rich. 

Taste, combined with a skillful use of the nee- 
die, is of more account than a heavy purse. “Not 
every Woman can dress well with even reckless 
expenditure, but aclever woman can dress well | 
with intelligent economy and an artistic taste. 

Those who are obliged to economize ought not | 
to purchase goods of a small retail dealer, 
In buying at country stores, one gets) 
about forty cents worth of goods for each dollar | 
expended. While in buying of large dealers you | 
get your money’s worth. Thedifference is notso | 

reat on musliis, calicoes, and standard articles, 

ut pn fine dress materials and all the class of 
sthat come under the head of notions, the 
Gifterence isgreat. Silk ruching that Lam obliged 
to pay seventy cents for here, I get for thirty cents 
in New York. A hair-brush that I can get in 
Chicago for ninety cents would cost me one dol- 
lar sixty cents at our retail store in the village, 
an all wool cashmere thatI bought in Chicago 
for five dollars sixty cents would have cost me fif- 
teen dollars here in thecountry. 

Shopving by muil is one of the blessings of the 
age to’women who wish to dress well on a small 
income. Early in the season send to your near- | 
est large city for an illustrated catalogue and | 
price list. With this open before you take a pen- | 
cil and make a note of what you want and what | 
you canafford. Just at this point it will be nec- 
essary to do a great deal of hard thinking. If 
you have but ten dollars to expend, its outlay 
will require as much again planning and con- | 
triving asthough you hadtwenty. 

Consider the place where you will wear your 
dress oftenest, whether to church, visiting or af 
home. If youcan afford only cashmere do not buy 
acheap velvet intrying to ape a wealthier neigh- 
bor. It is much bettef to pitch yourscale of dress 
low and have everything correspond, than to 
strain aftera rich dress and spoil the effect by 
pee y | obliged to wear 30mething incongruous 
and inferior with it. 

Having thought of all these things your next 
step is to send for samples from which you can 
select exactly what you want. 

We cannot too strongly recommend you to get 
the best materials you can procure the money to 
buy. Not necessarily the highest priced goods 
in the market, but the best of the kind which 
you decideto get. It is better to purchase an all- 
wool cashmere than a cheap silk. It is even bet- 
terto havea French gingham than a cotton al- 

aca. I[tmay be that you think you cannot af- 
orda cashmere or flannalat a dollar a yard, but 
decide to get you a couple of cheap dresses at 
twenty-five cents per yard instead! 

Let us see if it will pay! In the first place 
your cheap goods is only a little more than half 
as wide, therefore you will have to buy more 
yards; and every dress has to be lined and made, 
and it costsas much for lining and making an in- 
ferior dressas it does one of the best quality. 
The all-wool garment is worth more than half a | 
dozen cotton mixtures. It will wear longer, look 
better and cost less than thetwo inferior dresses. 

An all-wool cashmere is a good investment, 
silk alpaca is also desirable asit will wear as 
long, have a rich look and does not catch the 
dust like cashmere. For summer church wear 
silk grenadine cannot be surpassed and it is ex- 
ceedingly genteel. If, however, alady can have 
but one ‘‘best dress”? and wantsa material that 
will never be out of taste nor out of season let her 
buy a good dark silk. It makes a suitable church 
dress, a suitable visiting drees and if properly re- 








| ing. 


S& in better taste than a badly chosen, ill-fitting 

I havein mind at this moment, a dark-haired, 
delicate-complexioned girl in a gray gingham 
work dress. Itis trimmed with navy blue; she 
wears a cardinal bow ut ber throat. have seen 
the same girlin costly attire for church or call, 
but I never saw her looking prettier than in this 
inexpensive dress about her daily work. Thought 
and taste are required to make any dress charm- 


Le 

it is advisable to buy one handsome and dura- 
ble garment each year instead of trying to get a 
silk dress and velvet cloak at once. If you must 
take some inferior quality in order to get both, 
take only one and wait for the other. Ina short 
time you will have acquirec an elegant wordrobe 
which a little additional outlay will suffice to keep 
in order and you wil] soonestablish the reput«- 
tion of being a woman of taste. 

Nothing so entirely takes away one’s reputa- 
tion for being well dressed as torn, soiled or shab- 
by apparel; finger tips of gloves ripped, Buttons 
off of shoes, a torn flounce, fastened up with pins, 
are evidences of slovenliness of which uo lady 
would be guilty. The time spent in keeping gar- 
ments in perfect order is well bestowed. It gives 
the wearer a comfortable feeling of self-respect 
aud makes the clothes last twice as long. 

In trying to dress wellona small allowance 
there is —— of more importance than to keep 
in good condition every article of the wardrobe. 
To do otherwise is both shiftless and extravagant. 
Often a dress which is good except fora soiled 
front breadth and worn out elbows, is considered 

past wearing and a new cheap dressis bought. 
Vhile a thorough renovating would have made 
the old dress, which was of good material, more 
lady-like than the shoddy new one. 

It is soseldom that women earn money that 
they do not count their time as worth anything. 
When they succeed in making a nice dress out of 
an old one they look upon their achievement as 
clear gain. It is wel: totake sufficent time to 
make the dress over into as pretty acostume as 
possible. 

Mrs. Beecher says: “If one understands how 
to renovate and re-model, there is !ar more genu- 
ine pleasure in using thatknowledge to construct 
new out of old than can possibly be gained while 
shopping on the most extravagant scale.”’ 

Into s0 many homes comes ‘the necessity of 
making a little stretch agreat ways,” that it may 
be well to suggest the really appreciable amount 
which may be saved on linings and facings, by 
washing and starching old linings or other cotton 
goods which may be foundin the house. Buttons 
also which have served onone dress may do for 
the new one if they were eelected in the first place 
for their durability and good quality. Itis ec- 
onomy to »uy a really good set of buttons,even if 
alittle higher priced, because they can be used 
again and again. Inthis as in every thing else 
“buying cheaply to-day means spending to-mor- 
row. 

Patching and darning are of more importance 
toa young woman of meagre means than paint- 
ing on velvet or embroidering. Aud yet how 
many understand the accomplishment who do not 

understand the useful art. If cloth is mended in 
the following manner it will scarely show that it 
has been patched atall. Make the edges perfect- 
ly even and hold the two parts lengthwise on the 
front finger of the lefthand. Put the needle, 
pointed from you through half the thickness of 
the edge of one piece of cloth, then puint it to- 
wards you and pass it ina similar way through 
the edge of the other piece. Draw the stitches 
— together without bringing one edge over 
theother. Continuein this way taking a stitch 
on alternate sides until done. Then damp and 








lieved by lace aud gems it makes a most appro- 
priate dress for an evening party. 


Do not spend much on trimmings. If you | ety rip andrent as soon as discovered. 
have to decide bet ween the quality of goods and | avon f in buying is a matter of so much im- 
H 


whether you shall have trimmings let the trim- 
mingsgo. Usethe dress material for trimming. 
Always have rather more yardsthan you need for 
a dress as it is useful in making over. 

Having obtained your goods, next procure a 

ood pattern. Butterick’s areamongthe most re- 
liable. Two ladies, whose bust measureis the same 
can save money by buying patterns together; for 
instance one can send fora nice basque pattern 
and the other for a Dolman, and exchange. 

Ita woman with one of Butterick’s patterns 
cannot cut and make astylish costume she must 
be very deficient in skill indeed. 

It has been well said that ‘‘the first step in the 
direction of economy in dress must be taken with 
needle, thread, tape measure and scissors in 
hand.’’ She who cannot cut and make her own 
clothes will require almost as much again money 
for ber wardrobe as the clever maiden who has 
talent in her fingers. 

It is an incalculable benefit to be able to do 
things one’sself. If women would only develop 
the talent and skill which lie in their own fin- 

ers we would notsee them paying three dollars 
or a fichu that could be made at home for one 
third that sum. We would not see them paying 
extravagant prices for slippers simply because 
they have pretty rosettes when they could make 
rosettes for plainer slippers with bar owe deft 
fingers. It is indispensible that a woman should 
know how to make pretty neck wear; noone 
thing makes more difference with the effect of a 
costume than how the neck is dressed. As amat- 
ter of economy however, linen collars should be 
worn for every day, for shopping and travelling. 
Ruching should only be worn for best and should 
be of the best. Rich and delicate lace that will 
do up, will last longer than a ruche. 


press on the wrongside with a hot iron. 
A good rule about mending is to attend to ev- 


portance that I return to it again. 

Ladies with limited incomes will find it to their 
advantage to buy goods out of season. For in- 
stance buy over shoes, winter gloves, and heavy 
goods iv the spring. You get a great discount. 

Many articles, as embroidery, stockings, hand- 
kerchiefs, muslin etc., can be bought cheaper by 
the quantity. lf you save but five cente on each 
of a dozen pairs of stockings, or only three cents 
on each yard of muslin or embroidery it appears 
but a trifle, yet this looking out for trifles, makes 
the difference between thrift and unthrift. 

Itisa very good plan tokeep alittle table of 
the number of yards that are required to make 
| the different garments for each member of the 
family. You will thereby save yourself the annoy- 
| ance of buying too little and the waste occasion- 
| ed by buying too much. 
| Economy is an art worthy of poe study 
by avery woman who is at the head of a house- 

hold. xtravagance in style of dressing or rath- 
er “over dressing’’ has more to do than any other 
cause, with the fali of woman, the bankruptcy of 
| husbands, and the ruin of families.’’ 
MaRion Epwakps Ror. 








. Photograph Album. 
Given for 10 Subscribers at 50c. Each. 


This Album is 
bound in fine leather, 
has beveled edges 
and is ornamented in 
black and gold, as 
seen in the cut. 

It contains places 





A woman who can trim her own hats and bon- 
nets will be able to save agreat deal and may 
have really elegant headgear if she avoids buying | 
cheap flowers and tinsel ornaments. Ostrich 
plumes and tips and French flowers are true ec- 
onomy. Tawdry decorations would barely get 
through one season while agood plume with care | 
will last five years. Ifyou can have but one hat 
it should match your handsomest costume for 
eburch or visiting. A black hat can be worn 
with any costume. 

A French writer Saye, ‘twell shod and well 
gloved is welldressed.’’ And yet there are wom- 
en “who will go without a new pair of shoes that | 
they do need, to buy a ribbou which they donot 
need,’’ but a lady would not wear shabby shoes 
for the sake of some needless ornament. 

Gloves should be fitted tothe hand and be of 
excellent quality. A fifty cent giove is a bad bar- | 
gain, a rip in the glove should be mended as soon 
as possible after it is discovered. | 

n order to dress with the utmost economy it 
is best toselect standard print and gingham for 
morning wear all the year round especially if one 
has household duties to perform. Do not imag; 
ine that by so dofug you may not be well and be- | 
comingly dressed. A calico dress may be very 
mn if it is, as it ought always to be, becom- 

ng in color and graceful in outline. In that case 


for40 pictures; part 
of the openings are 
oval and part square. 
The pages are lined 
with gold. The book 
has gilt edges and 
nickle-clasp. Size 614 
x5l¢ in ches. 

Given for ten sub- 
scribers at 50c. each. 





or given for 4 subscribers and 75 cents extra. 





UNCLE TOM’S. CABIN. 


UNGELE; 


46 = 


any address. 


* JOE’S LUCK; or, 


GIVEN AS A PRESENT, TO ANYONE SEND- 
ING US ONLY 2 SUBSCRIBERS AT 50c. 
EACH PER YEAR. 


HOW TO TALK WELL 


AND IMPROVE YOUR CRAMMAR. 


Was your early education neglected? 
Every woman having a spark of de- 
sire for self-improvement, should 
secure a copy of 


Ease in Conversation 


Or, Hints to the Ungrammatical. 
By MRS. EMMA C. HEWITT. 


80 Pages, Paper Covers, 35c. Postpald. } 








It points out unsuspected errors in 
everyday English. Tells you how to 
talk well in Society. How to acquire 
ease and correctness in conversation, 
Shows how we make ourselves ridicu- 
lous; how we miss that nice balance 
of ready thinking before folks that 
gives one that hardest achievement— 
ease. Tells how to say, and not to say 
things that make folks wonder where | 
you were born, if you say them, or: 
don’t say them wrong. 





Sent, postpaid, to any address on receipt of only 5c 
CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Beautiful Holiday Present | 


GIVEN FOR ONLY 10 YEARLY SUBSCRIB- 
ERS, OR FOR ONLY 8& SUBSCRIBERS 
AND 25 CTS. EXTRA, OR FOR ONLY 
6 SUBSCRIBERS AND 50C. FXTRA. 


As an historical romance ‘ Ben-Hur” surpasses 
the glory of “Ivanhoe.’—Louisville Courier- 


Journal. 
7 


A TALE OF THE CHRIST. 


By LEW WALLACE. 
New Edition, from New Plates. 
552 pp. 16mo,ExtraCloth. $1.50. 
BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
OUR PRICE 1s sur $1.25 PosTPAID TO ANY 
ADDRESS. 





With the beautiful and reverent book you have 
lightened the burden of my daily life.—Prest- 
DENT GARFIELD. 











Bind Your Journals ! 
The ‘‘Handy Binder’’ given for a club of only 
4 Subscribers at 50 cents each per year. 


NEWHAND 


A bound volume of the 
Lapies’ Home JocRNat is 
invaluable. 
one by using the new ‘* Han- | 
dy Self-Binding Covers” 
which makes a PERFECT | 
BOOK with one or twelve 
issues. Dark green cloth, 
back and corners; sides | 
handsomely stamped in gilt | 
(see cut). Price, postpaid, | 
50 cents; or will be sent with 
Perr BINDER —" subscription for | 











You can have, 


Ben-Hur is one of the most popular books is- 
sucd from the press for years. Everysopy is 
reading it. It is a most beautiful story and 
should be in the homes of Christian families 
everywhere. 

It is one of the best books you can select for a 
holiday, or birthday present. 








sf Given for only 6 


6000 BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

The following stories for boys are written by authors who are expe- 
riei.ceu writers, and great favorites with boys. They understand ex- 
actly how to write stories full of excitement and adventure, and yet not 
demoralizing or dull. They are wholesome stories.inculeating incidental- 
ly, manliness, and inciting to whatever is good. The volumes are illus- 


trated and decidedly attractive. Each is printed on good paper, con- 
tains 250 or more pages, and is bound in HANDSOME CLOTH BINDING. 


The following are the titles: 


HORATIO ALGER, J 
JULIAN MORTIMER; or A Brave Boy’s Struggles for 
Home and Fortune. 
ADRIFT IN THE WILDS; or, The Adventures of Two 
Shipwrecked Boys. By EpwakrpS. ELLs. . 
Given for only 4 subscribers at 50 cents per year, or for only 2 yearly subscribers and 25 cents 
extra. We offer them for sale tor only GO cents pomale to any address. The regular price is 
$1.00. CURTIS PU 








A copy of the LapDiEs’ Home| 
JOURNAL will be given free for| 
one year for a club of only 4 
subscribers, instead of a pre-| 
mium. if so desired. 


‘early Subscribers, or only 4 


Subscribers and 25c. extra, or for only 2 
Subscribers and 50c. extra. 


The demand for this book seems unabated, although it has 
been read by the whole civilized world during the last 35 years. 

The Uncle Tom's Cabin which we offer contains an introduc 
aa tion which gives a vivid idea of the way in which this wonderful 
a novel was written, and of the way in which it was received by 
@ famous men and women. 

Full of striking incident, strongly drawn characters and 
thrilling scenes, it cannot but appeal to the mind and heart of 
every reader. In some parts the tragedy is so strong and fierce 
that every word burns itself upon our brain. Yet sometimes in 
the midst of sorrow Mrs. Stowe brings ina grotesquely humorous 
incident. as when, in the pursuit of Eliza, one of the slaves by 
his sharp witso mancuvers that he succeeds in getting the 
slave-owner on the wrong track. 

We offer it for sale for only $1.00, and will gend it postpaid to 


A Boy’s Adventures in California. By 
r. 


By HARRY CASTLEMON. 


S3LISHING CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Webster's 
Practical 
Dictionary. 


Given for only 6 Subscribers at 50 cents per 
year} or for only 4 Subscribers and 25 cents 
extra;or for only 2 Subscribers and 50 cts, 
extra, 






WEBS #3) 
PRacticat, 


Webster’s Practical is an entirely new work by the 
editors and publishers of Websier’s Unabridged and 
contains more than twice the a:iount of matter and 
illustrations ever before offered for the price. 


600,000 Words and nearly 1,500 First- 
Class Illustrations in Webster’s 
Practical. 


It embodies several new features which, for or- 
dinary use, render it pre-eminent among dictionaries 

not excepting even the Unabridged, 

An Invaluable Book.—The importance of sup- 
plying every child with Webster's Practical for his 
very own, is not generally appreciated. Asan edu- 
cator itis worth a hundred times its price, and a little 
self-denial to provide one or more copies in every 
family will prove a better economy than an endow- 
ment of hoarded bank-stocks later on In life. 

It is handsomely bound in cloth with ornamental 
covers. The paper is of the best quality and the type 
isclear. The regular price is 21.00. OUR PRICE 
is but 75 cents postpaid to any address. 


CURTIS PUB. CO., Phila., Pa. 


we~For Only 10 Subscribers. 


THE WRITINGS OF EDWARD P. ROE. 


R. H. STODDARD says in the Mail and Express: 
“Mr. Roe is without dovbt the most popular of 
living American novelists. He is a straightfor- 
ward, honest, hearty wri- 
ter, who knows whut con- 
stitutes a good story; and 
i given a good story, such 
i as his lastone, ‘He Fell in 
Love with his Wife,’ he 
can tell it better than any 
other American writer.”’ 


HE FELL IN LOVE WITH 
HIS WIFE. 


ANove!, by Edward P. Roe. 
12 mo., cloth, $1.50. 


NATURE'S SERIAL 
STORY. 


A new edition, uniform with 
Mr, Rve’s other stories, 
l2my, cloth, $1.0. 


The titles of Mr. Roe’s 
other stories, which are published at the uni- 
form price of $1.50, are: 

BARRIERS BURNED AWAY.—WHATCAN 
SHE DO?—OPENING A _ CHESTNUT BURR.— 
NEAR TO NATURE'S HEART.—WITHOUT A 
HOME.—HIS SOMBRE RIVALS.—A YOUNG 
GIRL'S WOOING.—AN ORIGINAL BELLE.— 
DRIVEN BACK TO EDEN.—FROM JEST TO 
EARNEST.—A KNIGHT OF THE XIXTH 
CENTURY.—A FACE ILLUMINED.—A DAY 
OF FATE. } 

(Any one volume of Mr. Roe’s Books given 
for only 10 subscribers at 50 cents each, or for 
only 8 subscribers and 25c. extra, or for only 6 
subscribers and 50c. extra, or for only 4 sub- 
cribers and 75c. extra. 








OUR $200 PARLOR ORGAN SOLD FOR 





i ONLY $42.50 { See page 0 December number 
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a With our new 1888 Stamping Outfit you can stamp more than 1000 Patterns! We guarantee 
<< this the largest and best Outfit ever offered. With it you can do all your own stamping and save 
money. By stamping for others you can make money. You should buy this outfit and learn 


stamping. Ifyou already have an outfit you will want this also. The Patterns are designed ex- 


pressly tor this outfit. You can select $1.00 worth of patterns in addition. It teaches how to stamp 


without soiling your fingers. 
The patterns are all new, original and large sized;. Designed expressly for the LADIES’ HOME JOUR- 
NAL by its editor, MRS. LOUISA KNAPP. See full description in December number. Our new 1888 Outfit is 


given as a free present to any lady sending us only 3 yearly subscribers. Our 1887 Outfit is given for only 2 
yearly subscribers. BOTH OUTFITS GIVEN FOR ONLY 4 YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS. 


These two Outfits combined make the largest and best ever offered. The regular price of each one would be one dollar in any 
store in the country. They were both made for full dollar outfits. We can sell either one for only 50 cents, which is but half price. 
We offer both outfits FOR SALE FOR ONLY 75 CENTS. Two $1.00 outfits fully worth $2.00, and sold by everybody else at those 
prices. We offer them for only 75 cents. THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL offers you TWICE as much for your money as any 
other REPUTABLE concern in this country. 


ACE IN PINS. | 


E_OF FOLLOWING DESCRIBED PINS GIVEN FOR ONLY ny. 
LY SUBSCRIBERS AND F 














ROMAN HEADS. | 
Given foraclub of ONLY 2 subscrib- 
ers at 50c. each per year. 


FOB CHAINS 


Are now worn by everybody. They are fashionable.— 
| they are stylish,—they are popular; and the styles we 
| haveto offer our subscribers are the prettiest to be 
| found. They are thorough y_ first-ciass in qualily,— 

we do not believe in oor fewelry; itis never cheap at 

any price. Wecould have selected just as pretty styles 
in a much cheaper priced quality of goods, but we 
know our readers prefer to pay a fair price for good 


| 
a 
i] 


. 


honest jewelry. e cheaper goods look well for a 
While, but will not wear well, What we offer you, can 


| be depended upon. 


Ladies’ Queen Chains. 


The ve latest 
style watch chain 
for ladies, made 
of the best gold 
plate. 

No. x. Given 










These pins are always popular. They are oxydized | 
| and are warranted not to tarnish. ‘The cut shows the! 
style. The quality is of the best. The LADIES’ HOME 

| JOURNAL would not offer you cheap jewelry; you can | 
depend upon satisfaction from us. We buy direct} 

| from manufacturers of first-class jewelry. | 
These pins ure first-class goods only, and fre given | 





| as free presents to subscribers who wi! help introduce 





for only 15 yearly 


NEWAL WITH 
ONE NEW 


the JOURNAL into families that are as yet unacquaint- 
YOUR OWN RE- edwithus. They are easy to secure. 


ene? Given for only 2 subscribers at 50c. each per year. 


A Handsome Brooch. 





hy not have 


subscribers, or 
for only 10 sub- 
scribers and 50 
cents extra, or 
for only 6 sub- 












a 





scribers and 
$1.00 extra. 

It makes a very 
handsome fresent, 
plain polished, 
rolled gold plate, 
Roman or Etrus- 
can finish ball 
charm. Sold by 
all jewelers for 
$2.50. Our price 


NAME WILL EN- Given for only 10 yearly subscribers, or for 


only 3 subscribers and 25 cents extra, or for 


TITLE only 6 subscribers and 50 cents extra. 


YOU TO EITH- 
ER ONE OF 
THESE PINS 
FREE! 





is but $1.75. 
& Part (Ax | No. 2. Given 
STYLISH PIN | for only 18 yearly 


GIVEN YOU 
FREE, 
IF YOU WILL 
ONLY SEND US 2 
YEARLY SUB- 


subscribers, or 
for only 10 sub- 
.scribers and 75 
cents extra, or 
| for only 8 sub- 
Fine Roman gold plate, with Rhine stone set- scribers and 
ting, made after the style of 14 karat gold pat- | $1.00 extra. 

terns of latest designs. Warranted to wear.| An elegant rope pattern chain, Roman or 
Makes a very pretty holiday or birthday pres- | Etruscan gold trimmed charm. _ Sold by jewel- 
ent. Good reliable goods. Sold usually for | ers for $3.00. Our price is but $2.00. 

$2.00. Our price is but $1.40. No. 3. Given for only 15 yearly sub- 
.| scribers, or for only 10 subscribers and 50 
cents extra, or for only 6 subscribers and 
$1.00 extra. 

A cable pattern Chain, Roman or Etruscan 
gold finished charm in the shape of a very 
unique smelling bottle. Regular price at jew- 
elry stores $2.50. Our price is but $1.80. 


A Good Ladies’ Watch 


A SOLID SILVER 


CHATELAINE WATCH. 


Given as a poqseus for a club of only 50 
subscribers at 50 cents per year each, or 
given for only 40 subscribers and $1.00 
extra in cash, or for only 30 subscribers 
and $2.00 extra, or for only 20 subscribers 
and $3.00 extra. 








SCRIBERS. 
A VERY 
EASY THING 


gala _— CRESCENT PIN. 


Given for a Club of only 2 Subscribers 
at 50c. each per year. 











The very latest fashion in pins, is a! 
large sized oxydized pin in unique pattern 
of which we show four different styles as 
above. The cuts show the exact size. The 
tints are beautiful, and for 1888 oxydized 
silver is to be the rage. We have the pret- 
tiest styles in shape, and coloring; the 
workmanship .n the fine finish, and the 
delicate tints in oxydizing this year, is far | 
superior to anything ever before offered 
jn this style of jewelry. These pins are | 
real beauties, and are the newest fashion. | 
able thing to wear in the shape of pins for | 
he coming year. They are easily secured, | 
only 2 yearly subscribers required. 














We can sell them as low as 50 cents; Thisstvle is very popular. The cut shows the 


postpaid to any address design. Itisof oxydized silver of the best quality | These chate- 





| and wersanted not to tarnish. Que of the best laine watchesare 
premiums we have ever offered. Easy to get now ve u- 
CURTIS-PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. free of cost, by securing Oniy two subscribers at ty Pep 





———~ 50 cents per year each. lar and fashion- 













LACE BAR PIN able, Every lady 
ROR Se ie 7 rhe Latest Style Pin. _ HANDSOME wantsone. They 
u rea ub oOo y a ™ 
seties oF BE NSLS Sar Wien only S cabecsties and Ts sonia ettta, efor Silver-Plated Sugar Shell : ofthe at ea: 

u r ‘ 
only 4 subscribers an cents extra Or Butter-Knife j | St ? ~- aay . —_ 


Given for Two New Subscribers 


movement, cov- 
at 50 Cents Each per Year. 


ered by an extra 
glass cap over 
the movement. 
They are good 








A new, handsome, neat and styl- 
ish pattern, tripple-plated, on finest 
English white steel. Will wear for . 
years. Almost as good as solid sil- timekeepers,and 
ver. All the objectionable — first-class in 
= sues pay poe every respect. They are furniseed to us by one 
taste, and are, when a little worn, of the largest and leading manufacturing firms 
poisonous, will be avoided in the | in this country, whose reputation is well known 
use of these goods. They are also | for the best quality of work. Given for 50 sub- 


pay 3 of ppeine durability | scribers. Send for sample copies to distribute, 
than any goods produced. d get friend M b- 
A Butter Knife will be given in- and. Git your Sisams te'nelp yee. Send we 


scriptions as fast as received, for which we 
a es aun will give you credit, until the full number is 
set of Tea Spoons, same quality, | obtained. 
and for a club of 10, a set of forks. This is a much better watch than we have 


At 50 cents per year, inclubs of | been giving for the last few months. The 
BA sour or more, every Ingo the and | regular price is $10; in a few cases ite 
Re wan, Send for sample copies todis | been sold as low as $8, but we cut the price 
NS tribute among your friends and | 40wn to $6.25, and will send it anywhere by 

3 neighbors. Address: mail for that price. If in any way unsatisfac- 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Phila.. Pa, | tory, we will exchange it or refund money. 





A very pretty and stylish Pin of frosted silver. They 
for s club of only two subscribers 6 BO sents eat oe 
@old for 0 cents and sent, postpaid, to any addresg. ” 











CRESCENT LACE PIN. 


Given as a Premium for a Club of Onl 
Subscribers at 50 Cents Each. eee: 


A little beauty, 
of the latest style 
with crescent of 
Oxidized Silver 
and spray of For- 
get-me-nots in 
edge silver. 

ese pins are ex * s 
ceeding.y neatanad, __ Fan set with either two garnets and one 
eae, ane are | Rhine stone, or garnet, Khine stone and sap- | 
cure. Given far | Phire. Three settings. Will wear well. Gold 


only two subscrib | plate. A handsome present for the holidays or 
boy ot gtw Fas © sell them, postpaid, @ | a birthday. Price, $1.00. 
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T IS A SOURCE of great gratification to the managers of the LApiEs’ Home JouRNAL to see the constantly growing list of subscribers, and we mean to put forth every 


| effort to win a still larger list. 


We propose to give our friends the very best offers as premiums for their work in getting us subscribers. 


By sending us a new list you 


not only secure a few very choice plants to help beautify your home, but you also bring to the home of your friends a monthly visitor which is a constant source of pleas- 


ure to every reader. 


edged to be the CREAM OF THEIR CLASS. 
penny “ novelty,’’ but all have been tried and found to be thoroughly worthy. 


Our paper is acknowledged now to be ¢he leading paper for the home—every line is full ot information and entertainment. 
HomE JOURNAL into at least a dozen new homes during this month? Just see what we offer you! 


To secure one or more of them should be the aim of every reader of this paper. 


Can’t you put the LaprEs’ 
These plants are all HARDY in the most severe climates, and are acknowl- 


Remember, not one of these plants is a catch- 


You run no danger of disappointment in working to get any or all of them. 


Full directions for treatment are sent with every package. 


IEN GEMS FOR 


Spring PLANTING. 


For 3 Yearly Subscribers at 50 cents each, or 6 Half-Yearly Subscribers at 25 cents each, we will Send you, Postpaid, a Fine, Strong, Well 
Rooted Plant of amy one of the following Plants; or for 20 Yearly Subscribers or 40 Half-Yearly, the Entire Collection. 


ROSE. “BARONESS ROTHSCHILD.” 





‘BARONESS ROTHSCHILD” ROSE. 


This is of the hardy Hybrid Perpetual class, and a rose 
of great merit. The engraving shows its size and form 
fairly, but conveys no idea of its lovely coloring, which 
is an exquisite and pure light pink, with delicate rose 
shadings. A peculiarity of the variety is that each rose 
is supported on elegant rich leaves just below it, and with 
its enormous size, it is well said that “each flower is a 
bouquet in itself.”” This superb rose was raised in 1867 in 
France, and the score of years have proved it and con- 
stantly added to its popularity. It has been sold at $1 per plant for years, yet we now give 
you an opportunity to get a good plant of it for nothing but a little effort to benefit your 
friends ! 


ROSE GENERAL JACOQUEMINOT.” 


Well known, indeed, is the grand old ‘‘ General Jack,’’ the finest crimson rose ever 
grown, and yet it is by no means as extensively planted as it deserves. Its buds are eagerly 
sought after, and when “ forced’’ at Christmas frequently bring $1.50 each in the flower 
stores. The plant is of robust, vigorous growth, and in early summer becomes fairly cov- 
ered with its lovely vivid crimson buds and flowers of exquisite form and richest fragrance. 
If you have the rose, you can find room for another ; if you don’t own a plant, lose no time 
in acquiring one—you will like it better every year. 


ROSE “PAUL NEYRON.” 


A giant among roses—if not the largest, it has but few equals in size of flower; yet its 
magnificent blooms are in no wise coarse, as large flowers often are, but very handsome and 
of fine texture. The color is deep, rich rose—a shade darker than Magna Charta. It is of 
full form, and very double, fragrant, and altogether an exceedingly desirable rose. The 
plant is of vigorous and rapid growth, upright and hardy, with good foliage, and the rose is 
one no flower lover can afford to be without. The buds, forced into bloom in winter, fre- 
quently sell at very high prices. 


ROSE. “MAGNA CHARTA.” 


Our intention is to give in this premium list the best of each tint or color in the rose. 
This grand rose, named in com- 
memoration of England’s ‘‘ Great 
Charter,” was raised in 1876 by 
Mr. Paul, one of Britian’s most 
successful rose growers. It is of 
large, full, attractive form, and of 
a deeper pink, suffused with car- 
mine, than Baroness Rothschild ; 
has the grand June rose fragrance, 
always admired, and the plant is 
hardy and vigorous in growth. It 
is truly one of the finest roses in 
existence, growing and blooming 
freely. 

These hardy roses will live out 
over winter without any protection 
whatever ; at the same time they 
are worthy of a little better treat- 
ment, and will well repay the ad- 
ditional time and trouble required 
to give them a little protection 
from winter’s chilling blasts. A 
mulch of leaves or coarse manure, 
five or six inches in depth, is a 
good protection to the roots, and 
a bundle of straw tied loosely 
about and among the tops will 
mitigate the severity of the frosty 
winds for them. Mounding up 
the earth for a foot ‘around the 
plants is also a good protection ; 
evergreen boughs strewed around 
the plants will also be beneficial. 
All protection should be removed 

in spring, , 








“MAGNA CHARTA”’ ROSE. 








MOSS ROSES. 


Who does not love the Moss Roses, with their lovely buds and handsome open flowers? 
No other roses are at once so 
beautiful and hardy—none so 
permanent in character and pa- 
tient of ill-usage. Plant out 
good strong Moss Roses, give 
them a little encouragement for 
a year or two, and they will al- 
ways reward you with their ex- 
quisite blossoms, even for gen- 
erations. They are very profuse 
in. bloom in their season, and 
sometimes bloom again later in 
the summer. Out of the many 
varieties, we have selected three 
of the most distinct, of colors 
red, pink, or white, and will 
send good plants of either on 
these offers. 


‘ROSE “MAD. 
PLANTIER.” 


This white rose is a gem for 
its profusion of bloom, vigor of 
growth and thorough hardiness. 
It is very largely planted in cem- 
eteries, being extremely suitable 
for that purpose. Its pure white 
flowers are of large size, full 
form, rather flat; they fairly 
cover the plant in the spring, 
and the bush is a lovely sight 
when in bloom. The growth is 
free, and the rose forms a splen- 
did hedge if well trained, or it 
is very suitable for massing. Al- 
though this rose was grown in France in 1835, it has never yet been superseded. 


ROSE, “PRINCE CAMILLE DE ROHAN.” 


“Jt looks as if the petals were cut from velvet,’’ said a lady on seeing this exquisite rose 
for the first time, and indeed the remark was justified by the richness of the flower, which 
is of a most attractive dark crimson maroon color, with crimson shadings. The flowers 
are of fine form, medium in size, and delightfully fragrant. The plant, while not robust in 
growth, is free in bioom, and will delight every possessor, 


ROSE. MAD. CHARLES WOOD.” 


A rose to grow enthusiastic over for its many good qualities. It is of magnificent forn 
and appearance—large, full and double—and of rich bright red, without any of the “ muddy’ 
color prominent in so many red and deep pink roses. The plantis of strong and free habit 
and when we say that it is the freest bloomer among the Hybrid Perpetual Roses, we add 
its crowning merit. 


ROSE ‘ BALTIMORE '‘BELLE.” 


A hardy climbing rose of great beauty and merit. The flowers, which are of perfect 
form, full and double, are of medium size, and produced in clusters in great profusion, 
making the plant a complete wreath of lovely creamy blush blossoms. The buds are very 
pretty and of fine form, and are charming when cut or used in floral work. The plant is of 
rapid climbing habit, with clean and neat foliage. 


AMPELOPSIS VEITCHII'| 


This grand climber, a first cousin to the well known “ Virginia Creeper,’’ was intro 
duced from Japan some years ago, but 
in most sections its merits are not yet v2 
known. It is a plant which grows in 
estimation upor acquaintance, and{—— 
when it has attained strength always > 
excites the greatest admiration of its — 
loveliness. It is thoroughly hardy, = 
and clings tenaciously to any surface 
not so smooth as window glass—brick, © 
stone, wood or iron, plain, painted or | 
whitewashed, will all alike be em- 
braced firmly by its beautiful tendrils, | 
When fairly started it is of rapid and 
steady growth, and a peculiarity of 
the vine is that the leaves are of 
nearly even size, and of the richest 
deep green, changing in autumn to 
gorgeous scarlet tints. 


NOW, FRIENDS, 


Let us hear from you promptly on 
these splendid offers, and join in to 
roll up the subscription list to a mil- 
lion. Don’t put the matter off—drop 
in and see your friends at once, and 
secure their names and money. Every 
number of the LADIES’ HOME JouR 
NAL is worth many times the sub- 
scription price. 

fat DON’T FORGET that our 
February and June offers are still 
open. If any were deterred by the 
lateness of spring or bad weather, 
you can now take advantage of the 
liberal offers there made. 

Be sure to give address of each 
subscriber plainly. Remit by Postal I 
Note, Post Office Order, Bank Draft 
or Registered Letter, and address al] 
to— 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
441 Chestast st. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





{MOSS ROSE. 








RESIDENCE COVERED WITH AMPELOPSIS VEITCHII,. 
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(For the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.) 


SCRIBRLER’S LETTERS TO GUSTAVUS 
APOLPHUS AND JULIA, HIS WIFE. 





SECOND SERIES. NO. V. 
BY MRS. EMMA C. HEWITT. 

When I was at your house last, Julia, I was 
seriously alarmed about your health; you looked 
so worn out, I said to myself, ‘*That woman is 
going to have a spell of sickness.” I didn’t say 
80 to you, of course, because it is not my way to 
tell peopie ‘‘how dreadful they look,” for two 
reasons: first, if they don’t like it, it Is unpleas- 
ant—second, if they do like it, and really “enjoy 
poor health,” then I don’t believe in encouraging 
any such morbid propensities. 

But as { was saying, while I thought you were 
going to havea spell of sickness, | discovered that 
you really were only going to have a party. If 
ever a woman looked more utterly wretched in 
enjoying herself, | have never seen that woman. 

het do you give parties for, anyway, Jula? 
There now! I rather fancied you'd lay that to 
Gustavus. ‘‘Well, Guscavus is fond of company,”’ 
is he? Nodoubt. But he wasn’t fond of that 
“party.” He told me be hated such affairs. For 
his part, he never could see the sense of collect- 
ing a lot of people around you, formany of whom 
you careé nothing. And then you went toa lot 
of trouble and expense, and it didn’t pay any- 
way. “Mark my words, Cousin Scribbler,” said 
he, “Julia will have a spell of sickness.’”’ I 
shouldn’t wonder myself, if you had both the 
party and the sickness. Now answer me again, 
what do you give parties for, anyway, since it is 
proved that neither Gustavus nor yourself gets 
any enjoyment out of them. Because you ‘must 
return numberless little hospitalities, and it’s 
easier to lump them in this way and have it all 
over with, at ouce.’’ Well! that certainly is a 
hospitable spirit! I hope your guests all under- 
stand that they are being ‘“‘lumped;’’ being killed 
off at ‘‘one feil swoop”’ as it were! 

Why don’t you have them more often and in 
less numbers, and put a little more cheerfulness 
into the operation, and get a little enjoymentfor 
yourselves out of it? ‘How?’ Well, I'll tell 
you. But first let me ask you aquestion. When 
you give oneof these grand affairs of yours, don’t 
you ask a number of people to whom you are in- 
debted in no way, either by ties of kin, friend- 
ship or hospitality? ‘Yes, but when one gives a 
large affair one must ask everyone.” Ah! I 
thought so! Conseque ntly, forthe sake of some- 
thing, which you first called “Gustavus” I be- 
lieve, and afterwards “social duty,’’ you kill 
yourself getting up an entertainment fora quan- 
tity of people, to whom you really owe no social 
duty at all, and whom you neither like nor ad- 
mire. Well! well! Consistency thou art a 
jewel indeed. What would / do? No! I 
wouldn’t neglect my social duties, but I’d man- 
age to have a good time entertaining my friends, 
and it should not be an expensive business either. 
I’'dset apart one evening in the week and I’d 
give my friends to understand that 1 was ‘‘at 
home’’ on that evening, and glad to see them. 
I’'d have some simple thing prepared, like cake 
and coffee; and 1 know if you tried it two or 
three times,you’d find that you had established a 
social institution that would be of great benefit 
to young housekeepers who desire ‘“‘to entertain’’ 
and have but little means todo iton. Why, one 
would imagine, from the way some people deport 
themselves, that the only way to enjoy oneself 
was to eat and be miserable. Yes, you are right. 
I do like nice things, but I don’t think “a good 
time’ depends upon the quantity one eats, al- 
ways. You“likethe idea?’ Sodol. I’ve tried 
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CONOMY, as wise folks say, 


To weigh the cake exact and fair, 
And find the pay in figures round 
A dollar, more or less per pound. 


























What course should people then pursue? 
Is wealth pronounced another way, In short, the only thing to do, 

So while “hard times” the people cry, Though rich in bonds, or wordly poor, 
The Toilet Soaps they should not buy. The “ Ivory Soap” they should procure, 
Let all who buy such Soaps take care Which may be bought from coast to coast, 
At sixteen cents per pound at most, 
And does more satisfaction grant 

Than all the Toilet Soaps extant, 


A WORD OF WARNING. 


There are many white soaps, each represented to be “just as good as the ‘Ivory’;” 
they ARE NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities 
of the genuine. Ask for “Ivory” Soap and insist upon getting it. 


Copyright 1886, by Procter & Gamble. 





Ss. C. BECK, 
Importer and Manufacturer of 
HUMAN HAIR GoonpDs 
86 N. Sth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








it and speak whereof I know. 

“But that’s the way Gustavus talks, too,” you | 
say, ‘‘and then he goes and brings some man 
home to supper when I’m not prepared for him. | 
And he don’t like it because J don’t like the man 
coming unexpectedly.’? Well! of course that is | 
unpleasant, and I don’t suppose, if Gustavus or 
any other man should live to be a hundred, that 
he’d ever see just why it vexes the soul of a 
housekeeper with limited means, to have unex- 
pected company. 

Now, take my word for it, you can goon sys- 
tematize even that. Gustavus is not an utterly 
unreasonable creature. Give him one night in 
the week to bring one or two friends, if he wants 
to, and give him to understand that bis friends 
are welcome ou that night, without any previous 
notification from him. He may uot bring them, 
but he has the liberty of doing so. “But then 
suppose he don’t, then there’s alot of cooking 
for nothing.”” Ah! there’s where you make the 
mistake. Now if J was doing it I wouldn’t have 
“alot of cooking.” Yes, I would have enough, 
and more than enough, but I’d arrange it so that 
the kind of thing I had could either be left over | 
raw, for the next day’s consumption, (if not all 
wanted) or could be cooked alter it was found to 
be necessary. ‘‘What, for instance?’’ Lots of 
things—chops, omelet, a second steak. O, there 
are quantities of things if you only put your 
mind to it. Depend upon it Julia, if you spent 
as much time and money and thought, in trying 
to make “a good time,’’ as you have in making 
yourself miserable, it would be much better spent, 
and the result would be much more satisfactory. 

Your Cousin Scrrpsuer. 


BALL'S 











BONED WITH 


KAB 


Warranted not to break or 
roll up with 


ONE YEAR'S WEAR, 


If they do we will 
\ cheerfully return 
ie, the money paid for 


a them, ifthe Corset 
{ snot 
eon Satisfactory in all respects 
0 R S ET After Three Weeks Wear 
It may be returned to us and 
SEE money will be refunded, 
CHICAGO CORSET COMP’ Y, 
Chicago and New York. 











WE SELL DIRECT TO FAMILIES- 
(avoid Agents and Dealers whose pro- 
fits and expenses double the cost on 
every Piano they sell) and send this 
First-Class UPRIGHT Cabinet GEM 
7% Octave Rosewood Piano, War- 
ranted 6 years, for ®193! We 
send it~—with Beautiful Cover and 
Stool—for Trialin your own Home be- 
fore you buy. Send for circulars to 


Marchal & Smith, 235 East 21st St., N. ¥. 








$1.50up. 


In ordinary shades from 





GIPBY BANG. 


This stylish Bang is made of th? finest French nat 
ural Curled Hair and Bees in order simply by combing. 
Sent by registered mail to any address on receipt of 
$3.00 and a sample of hair. Gray, Bionde and Drab | 
shades extra. Illustrated Catalogueof the latest Paris | 
ian styles in Hair Goods sent free. 








RANGE 


ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


SOZODONT, 


and the breathsweerr. It thoroughly removes 


tartar from the teeth and prevents deca 
SOLD. BY DRUGGISTS. on 
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Manhattan Life Insurance Co., 


NEW YORK. 

Has the largest clear surplus over liabilities. 

The New Endowment Pian of this company is 
the most attractive feature in life underwriting. It 
gives the best combination of advantages offered by 
any plan in use. 

This will be fully explained if you will write. 

Agents wanted; write for particulars. 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Sec’y. 


J. L. HALSEY, ist V. P. 
8. .N STEBBINS, Actuary. H. B. STOKES, 24 V. P. 


200,000th Copy JUST ISSUED. 


The Manual of Phonography, by Benn Pitman 











and Jerome B. Howard. A perfect Self-Instructor 
in Phonetic Short-hand. Sold by booksellers, or 
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The Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, 0. 








is highly recommen: 
éc in stamps toQUEEN & cO., Optieians,024 Chestnut 8t..Phila. 


Officer’s pay, bounty pro- 
cured ; deserters relieved. 
9.21 years’ practice. Success 


or no fee, Write for circulars and new laws. 
A. W. MoCormick & Son, Washington, D.C. & Cineinnat, O, 


SIA CEMENT C0., gous mail he! ease 


VESIGHT BY MAIL. 
ur method of fitting persons 
who cannot see a good optician 
by oculists and physicians, Send 











FOR CHOPPING 
Sausage Meat, Mince 
Meat, Hamburg Steak 
for Dyspeptics, Beef 
Tea for Invalids, &c. 


S atlatssieliimententiniedl 

Farm and Fireside says : 

**It is the only Meat Chop- 
per we ever saw that we 
would give house room, It 
has proven such a very use- 
ful machine that we want B 
our readers to evjoy its bene- 
fits with us.” 


SOLD BY THE “~ 
HARDWARE TRADE. No. 


ENTERPRISE MFG. CO., 






BEST IN THE WORLD. 
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OE nr aN Oa aN 
“Faith, they say Sapolio makes labor aisy. I 

wish I'd some of it wid me now.” 


SAPOLIO 


lightens all kinds of labor in cleaning, but it won't 
wash clothes or split wood. 


Sapolio is a solid, handsome cake of house-cleaning 
soap, which has no equal for all eoquring purposes guoces 
the laundry. To use it is to value it. at will Sapolio 
do? Why, it will clean paint, make oil-cloths bright, and 
give the doors, tables and shelves a new appearance. It 
will take the grease off the dishes and o' Ce pees and 
pans. You can scour the knives and forks with it, and 
make the tin things shine brightly. The wash-basin, the 
bath-tub, even the greasy kitcher-sink will be as clean as 
a new pin if you use Sapolio. One cake will prove all we 
say. Be aclever housekeeper and try it. Beware of imita- 
tions. Thereis but one Sapolio. No, 22. 


~ EQUIPOISE WAIST 
For Ladies, Misses, Children, and Infants. 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets 
and may be worn either with or without the bones 
which, owing to the construction of the bone pockets, 
may, be removed at pleasure, 

THE CUT repre- sadnenatnshlittitten, 


ta, 
sents the Waist as ag 
made for Ladies and SS wae 
Misses, boned and : 
with full bust; the {4 , 
) \ Weare) 
, y] 
5 iOS Wn 
i) “fl " : ] 
vided within a waist. ‘qi 
In the Open Peck Soft Me! 
Waists, as ™ed2 fo : } 
Children and Infants, h j 
yy oneness W"" HT \) fi! 
oO @ poysica! pro- f-*% AY 
| portions and require- ilfka ’ pe 





















| of bust, under fulled 
| piece, is that of a cor- 
set front, so that a 
corset and a perfect 
bust support is pro- 


construction of inside 

ménts of the growing ~ 

| littie ones has been 

| given in shaping the 
arts, and from the 


PATENTED. 
| large variet of sizes, all agescan be perfectly fitted 


from stock. 
PRICES, 

Style (0), Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones, $1.75 

- & = - * Boned Frontonly, 2.00 

* 603, as Laced Back, Boned front & back, 2.25 
610, Misses’ Whole Buck, without Bones “i 
“nR * - - Boned ... wis) 
“ 621, Children’s—without Bones, . . . -15 
** 6381, Infants’ = te a @ 15 

DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 

For Ladies’ and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 

For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 
and state age of child. 

We shall take pleasure in sending circulars toal) who 
desire to learn more about this meritorious garment, 

Waists sent by mail to any part of the U.8., postage 
prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, we 
wi | exchange or refund the money, if returned in good 





-~| order. Mention LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


¢®™ One good Agent wanted for every City and Town 
n the United States. Address: 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 
! 279 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS 


GUARANTEED TO CHOP, 
NOT GRIND THE MEAT. 


Chops 2 lbs. per minutely g 

» No 10 Price, 83.00. 

Chops 2 lbs. per minute 

Price, §2.50. 

22 Chops 3 lbs. per minute 
Price, $4.00. 

32 Chops 4 lbs. per minute 
Price, $6.00. 

ia ceaetieetdemiahiael 


American Agriculturist says: 
f ' “We have given this Meat 
f , Chopper a thorough trial with 
a most satisfactory results. 
They excel anything of the 
kind made in either hemisphere.” 


ce OD A 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. + 


ELPHIA, PA. & 
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EREALINE griddle-cakes 
are simply delicious. They 
melt in the mouth. Use 


with them honey or pure 
maple syrup; they need 
no butter. 


Catherine Owen writes: ‘‘Cerealine griddle-cakes are the most 


delicious I have ever eaten.” 


Christine Terhune Herrick writes: ‘‘Cerealine Flakes makes de- 


licious fritters and griddle-cakes.” 


The “ Cereatine Coox-Boox,” containing over two hundred carefully 
prepared recipes, will be sent to any one who will mention where this 
advertisement was seen, and enclose a two-cent stamp for postage to the 
Cereauine Mrc. Co., Columbus, Ind. 

“ Cerealine Flakes” for sale by all grocers at twenty cents a package. 


JANUARY, 1888. 























